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INTRODUCTION  by  John  Aubrey  Douglass 


Observing  the  Rhythms  of  a  Major  University 


The  stories  that  unfold  within  these  oral  histories  are  conditioned  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
University  of  California.  This  great  university  is  so  much  more  than  one  or  two  major  campuses.  It  is 
more  than  just  Berkeley,  or  simply  UCLA,  or  San  Diego.  The  University  of  California  is  the  largest 
land-grant  university  in  the  nation,  a  multicampus  system  of  unique  size,  quality,  and  influence  on 
society.  Collectively,  the  university  is  a  promise  to  the  people  of  California.  It  serves  the  education  and 
research  needs  of  a  dynamic  and  growing  California — a  state  like  no  other  in  its  demographic  mix  and 
economic  prowess.  Keeping  up  with  the  diverse  needs  of  California  has  proven  a  significant  challenge. 
Yet  this  institution  also  services  a  larger  worldwide  community.  California  gains  considerable  strength 
by  the  university's  attraction  of  talent  and  its  ability  to  garner  global  collaborations. 

Most  importantly  for  our  purposes  here,  the  university  is  also  an  academic  enterprise  with 
arguably  the  greatest  level  of  autonomy  of  any  public  university  in  the  nation—a  distinction  that  provides 
a  vital  context  for  reading  these  oral  histories.  Simply  stated,  the  University  of  California's  status  as  a 
"public  trust"  in  the  state  constitution  means  that  lawmakers  do  not  enjoy  direct  authority  in  directing  its 
management.  Only  a  handful  of  public  universities  have  a  similar  status.  To  some  measurable  degree, 
this  unusual  level  of  autonomy  has  historically  buffered  the  University  of  California  from  the  political 
winds  and  temporal  fashions  pushed  on  other  public  universities.  Indeed,  this  was  the  stated  intention  of 
those  that  crafted  the  historic  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  in  1879. 

On  the  occasion  of  California's  second  constitutional  convention,  a  delegate  and  Berkeley 
alumnus  forcefully  argued  that  without  a  legal  separation  from  the  legislature  and  the  governor  the 
university  would  be  "adrift  upon  the  boisterous  sea  of  politics,  sure  to  wreck  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of 
partisan  life  and  party  contention."  Another  champion  of  the  university,  not  only  a  delegate  but  a  regent 
as  well,  claimed  that  without  the  amendment  the  university  would  be  a  "plaything"  of  politics.  "As  long 
as  it  is  made  subject  to  legislative  caprice,"  he  concluded,  "so  long  as  it  can  be  made  subject  to  the  beck 
of  politicians;  so  long  as  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  sectarian  or  political  designs,  it  will  never  flourish." 
Their  arguments  accompanied  by  the  deft  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  won  the  day  at  the  convention. 
Californians  proceeded  to  approve  the  amendment  as  part  of  a  new  state  constitution. 

Yet  the  university  is  obviously  not  a  wholly  pragmatic  organism  insulated  from  the  outside 
world.  Its  operation  and  history  is  full  of  politics,  often  heavily  influenced  by  the  demands  of 
government  and  a  larger  public.  But  this  plays  out  in  ways  that  are  somewhat  different  from  other  major 
universities.  For  example,  the  battle  over  affirmative  action  that  marked  the  end  of  President  Jack 
Peltason's  tenure  was  part  of  a  national  debate.  The  ultimate  decision,  however,  was  that  of  the 
university's  Board  of  Regents.  Its  deliberations  alone  resulted  in  a  formal  policy  to  end  racial 
preferences  in  admissions,  hiring,  and  contracting.  In  virtually  any  other  state,  the  decision  and 
rhetorical  battle  would  have  occurred  within  the  halls  of  a  state  legislature.  The  only  other  recourse,  a 
state  constitutional  amendment,  would  trump  any  action  by  a  legislature  or  a  governing  body  like  the 
regents,  in  California  or  any  other  state.  But  in  this  instance,  the  University  of  California  was  dragged 


into  a  harsh  political  battle  precisely  because  of  its  legal  authority,  and  because  of  the  symbolism  and 
momentum  its  decision  could  lend  to  the  eventual  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Arguably,  such  instances  are  not  the  norm.  Arguably,  they  are  not  always  bad.  Such  moments 
are  evidence  of  the  centrality  of  this  institution  in  the  lives  of  Californians.  What  is  clear  is  how 
important  this  high  level  of  autonomy  has  been  for  the  university.  It  would  not  exist  in  the  form  it  is 
today  without  this  status.  The  university's  organization  and  mission  would  have  been  unrecognizably 
altered. 

This  semi-autonomous  legal  condition  also  elevates  the  role  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
leadership  of  the  institution,  its  president,  the  chancellors,  and  academic  leaders.  It  has  historically 
fueled  the  building  of  a  distinct  academic  culture.  Autonomy  offered  the  opportunity  for  university 
leaders  to  make  major  policy  choices,  including  the  creation  of  the  nation's  first  multi-campus 
university,  and  the  decision  to  be  one  of  the  most  selective  public  universities  in  the  nation  in 
undergraduate  admissions.  It  has  influenced  the  university's  internal  organization,  notably  the  notion  of 
nine  campuses  with  similar  values,  the  same  general  mission  and  desire  for  excellence,  unified 
admissions  policies,  and  general  equality  in  resource  allocations.  Unlike  most  multi-campus  systems, 
each  chancellor  has,  within  the  sphere  of  a  dynamic  set  of  campuses,  an  officially  equal  role  in  guiding 
the  actions  of  the  university  president  and  the  board  of  governors.  Autonomy  has  also  provided  the 
conditions  for  creating  a  powerful  faculty  role  in  governance  and  management.  The  Academic  Senate 
has  a  decipherable  and  a  unique  level  of  authority  to  help  manage  the  university  enterprise. 

In  a  way  that  only  personal  observation  can  reflect,  we  are  given  in  these  pages  an  extremely 
informative  glimpse  into  the  world  of  this  unique  university,  by  a  unique  group  of  higher  education 
leaders,  working  on  the  problems  that  belong  to  a  distinct  period  of  history.  The  subtleties  of  managing 
and  guiding  a  large  university  system  are  readily  exposed.  The  relative  role  of  the  president,  the 
chancellors,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  others  are  described  within  the  context  of  real  policy  issues  and 
problems. 

Martin  Trow,  Clark  Kerr,  and  others  have  in  years  past  talked  of  the  private  and  public  lives  of 
research  universities.  This  dichotomy  has  special  relevance  to  those  in  positions  of  leadership  at  the 
University  of  California.  The  private  life  of  an  institution  is  dynamic  but  relatively  insular.  In  many 
ways,  the  work  of  faculty  and  the  daily  activities  of  students  and  administrative  staff  operate  within  a 
natural  order,  seemingly  separate  from  the  consternation  of  the  outside  world.  Their  lives  beat  with  a 
regularity  that  attests  to  their  focus  on  the  task  at  hand:  to  gain  new  knowledge,  to  create,  maintain  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  structured  education,  and  to  socialize  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  vibrant 
university  environment.  There  is  a  sense  of  focused  purpose  that  seems  essential  to  our  more  traditional 
notions  of  the  purpose  of  the  academy.  It  is  a  place  for  learning  and  reflection,  an  important  environment 
for  young  women  and  men  making  the  transition  from  home  to  work,  from  youth  to  adulthood.  And 
while  there  are  many  experiences  within  this  realm~the  life  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  engineering, 
the  transfer  student  from  an  urban  community  college,  the  graduate  student  in  history,  the  faculty 
member  in  physics,  and  the  academic  advisor  or  librarian-there  remains  a  sense  of  a  shared  experience 
and  shared  values. 

The  public  life  comprises  interaction  with  that  outside  world.  For  the  University  of  California, 
the  range  of  interactions  and  the  responsibility  to  a  larger  public  are  substantial.  The  stakeholders 
continue  to  grow  as  the  importance  of  higher  education  for  socio-economic  mobility  and  economic 


Ill 

prosperity  multiply.  The  public  life  includes  the  interface  of  the  university  with  lawmakers  in  the  regular 
grind  of  budget  hearings,  and  with  economic  interests  who  depend  on  the  university's  research  prowess 
and  its  production  of  a  talented  labor  pool.  It  includes  the  vocal  concerns  of  a  larger  public  worried  over 
the  impact  of  enrollment  growth  on  their  community,  or  potential  changes  in  admissions  requirements-- 
essentially,  the  entrance  gate  to  the  private  life  of  a  great  university  system  such  as  the  University  of 
California. 

This  dichotomy  often  comes  under  attack  and  shows  signs  of  redefinition  and  erosion.  Within 
the  academy  itself,  faculty  are  redefining  the  notion  of  the  academic  community  by  creating  alliances 
and  close  interaction  with  colleagues  in  other  institutions,  other  nations,  or  in  the  corporate  world.  But 
even  more  important  for  this  story,  one  sees  in  the  history  of  places  like  the  University  of  Michigan,  San 
Francisco  State,  UC  Berkeley,  or  UC  Santa  Barbara,  spectacular  instances  of  their  vulnerability.  The 
Free  Speech  Movement,  civil  rights,  and  the  consternation  over  the  Vietnam  War  provided  a  powerful 
and  sequential  mix  where  the  private  life  seemingly  dissipated  in  the  cloud  of  closed  campuses,  occupied 
buildings,  and  roving  bands  of  students  confronting  and  being  confronted  by  police.  The  pronounced 
problem  with  the  university  was,  in  no  small  measure,  precisely  its  isolation.  In  the  heat  of  an  extended 
moment  that  shook  the  university,  it  appeared  that  the  academic  life  would  never  be  the  same. 

But  the  dichotomy  did,  in  some  form,  return.  One  sees  in  the  historical  record  a  resurrection  to 
an  altered  yet  consistent  rhythm,  where  the  private  and  public  once  again  settle  into  their  respective 
havens.  The  histories  exposed  in  these  oral  histories  show  these  rhythms,  offering  the  voices  of  the 
university's  top  echelons  of  leadership  during  the  presidencies  of  David  Gardner  and  Jack  Peltason. 
Here  one  experiences  moments  of  equilibrium,  of  a  general  peace  between  the  internal  and  external 
worlds,  and  a  sense  of  shared  purpose,  a  relative  tranquility  within  academia.  There  are  also  moments, 
indeed  periods,  of  tumultuous  dissent.  There  are  clashes  over  budget  cuts,  over  divestment  in  South 
Africa,  affirmative  action,  retirement  packages,  between  campuses,  and  between  strong  personalities. 

These  two  realities,  the  private  and  public  lives  of  an  institution,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  as  two 
presidents  of  the  university,  six  chancellors,  several  vice  presidents,  academic  senate  leaders,  regents,  a 
governor  and  lawmakers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  never  ending  difficulties  of  university  relations,  recall 
their  experiences  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  There  are  patterns  of  success  and  failures  that  relate 
to  the  designs  and  initiatives  of  individuals  and  groups.  But  there  are  also  contextual  problems  that 
oftentimes  engulf  and  transcend  the  talents  of  figures  such  as  Presidents  Gardner  and  Peltason, 
chancellors  such  as  Charles  Young,  Mike  Heyman,  Chang-Lin  Tien,  Richard  Atkinson,  and  others. 

In  short,  periods  of  improving  resources  from  the  state,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  the  federal 
government,  generally  offer  an  environment  of  good  feelings  and  opportunities  for  innovation.  Periods 
of  declining  resources  offer  a  whole  different  dynamics.  Add  to  this  another  and  correlated  factor:  the 
predilections  of  a  university's  governing  board.  Notes  one  of  our  observers,  "There  are  only  two  major 
problems  in  higher  education  when  dealing  with  any  major  campus  or  major  system:  resources  and  the 
quality  of  the  board.  That's  all  there  is."  When  there  are  sufficient  resources  "to  feed  the  enterprise,"  he 
continues,  "nobody  is  very  upset  about  anything,  unless  you  have  a  board  that's  very  obstreperous  or 
becomes  quite  politicized  or  whatever."  Another  participant  offers  a  similar  observation:  "A  pot  of  Gold 
followed  by  hardship  and  back  up  again  and  down  again."  The  swings  influence  the  general  morale  and 
cohesion  of  the  chancellors  and  the  board.  Similarly,  he  explains,  "the  faculty's  mood  would  swing 
absolutely  with  these  cycles.  They  would  forget  everything  when  it  was  good,  and  they  would  get  mad 
when  it  was  bad." 


IV 

In  1983,  David  Gardner  seized  upon  an  improving  economy  and  the  sympathies  of  a  new 
governor  to  help  reverse  a  long  period  of  declining  state  investment  in  the  University  of  California.  With 
this  financial  foundation  forcefully  pursued,  he  then  demonstrated  a  startling  ability  to  manage  the  Board 
of  Regents  while  creating  a  sense  of  shared  purpose  among  the  chancellors — a  group  that  included  a 
number  of  very  strong  personalities.  There  were  to  be  cracks  in  the  armor,  including  the  unwelcomed 
(by  the  president  at  least)  but  successful  venture  by  lawmakers  to  alter  the  investment  patterns  in  the 
university's  retirement  system  and  endowments.  The  first  major  public  consternation  over  admissions 
since  the  early  1970s  also  erupted  by  the  late  1980s.  This  time  it  concerned  largely  the  removal  of 
Asian-Americans  from  designation  as  an  "underrepresented"  group,  which  meant  at  that  time  favorable 
treatment  in  the  admissions  process,  at  the  increasingly  competitive  campuses  such  as  Berkeley.  But  the 
general  pattern  was  of  order  and  progress  for  most  of  Gardner's  tenure,  and  even  grand  visions — notably 
a  carefully  crafted  process  to  set  enrollment  targets  for  existing  campuses  and  to  then  initiate  the 
planning  of  new  campuses.  This  effort  was  crucial  for  the  eventual  approval  for  a  tenth  university 
campus  at  Merced. 

The  period  of  equilibrium  began  showing  signs  of  erosion  by  the  late  1980s  and  completely 
dissipated  by  the  early  1990s.  By  the  time  Jack  Peltason  entered  the  presidency  in  1993,  the  realities  of  a 
major  recession,  one  of  the  worst  since  the  economic  downturn  of  the  Great  Depression,  meant  huge  cuts 
to  all  of  public  higher  education  and  California's  already  beleaguered  schools.  The  university  faced  an 
approximately  25  percent  cut  over  a  four-year  period  in  its  state  budget — the  virtual  sole  source  of 
funding  for  faculty  positions.  Once  again,  the  university's  autonomy  would  prove  critical.  Autonomy 
meant  that  UC  had  the  legal  authority  to  create  its  own  retirement  system.  Other  public  university 
retirement  systems  are  part  and  parcel  of  state-operated  retirement  programs,  or  in  a  few  cases  part  of  a 
larger  private  consortium.  UC  had  gathered,  thankfully,  a  large  surplus  during  the  previous  period  of 
relative  economic  prosperity  during  the  late  1980s.  An  early  retirement  program  for  faculty  and  staff 
modeled  on  corporate  strategies  offered  a  means  to  soften  the  staggering  loss  of  state  funding,  and 
essentially  saved  UC  from  the  perils  of  major  cuts  to  academic  programs.  The  California  State 
University  system,  for  example,  had  no  such  option. 

Despite  the  mitigation  offered  by  not  one,  but  a  total  of  three  early  retirement  programs — each 
offered  in  succession  as  the  annual  budget  cuts  accumulated — the  financial  problems  remained  severe. 
President  Peltason  was  caught  in  a  period  of  decline,  and  the  direct  and  tangential  strains  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  university  are  clearly  documented  in  these  interviews.  President  Gardner's 
departure  had  also  corresponded  with  controversy  regarding  compensation  for  himself  and  the 
chancellors  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  recession,  generated  public  criticism  of  the  university. 

Added  to  this  was  a  Board  of  Regents  that  had  begun,  in  some  form,  a  process  of  rebellion 
against  the  careful  management  of  David  Gardner  and  more  specifically  the  presidency.  The 
composition  of  its  members  had  also  changed.  It  had  included  a  balance  of  liberal  and  conservative 
members  in  the  early  1980s  who,  under  Gardner's  influence  and  in  better  economic  times,  had  a  good 
working  relationship.  A  succession  of  more  conservative  appointees  altered  this  balance.  The  new  mix 
would  eventually  lend  itself  to  a  new  dynamic.  One  regent  in  particular  desired  to  interject  a  larger 
political  agenda — namely  affirmative  action — into  the  board  and  the  university's  deliberations.  And  he 
cleverly  did  so.  A  significant  feature  of  his  actions  was  to  question  the  very  credibility  of  not  only  the 
president,  but  also  the  administrative  leadership  of  the  university.  The  times  had  changed. 


All  of  these  factors  brought  a  sort  of  implosion  to  the  morale  and  management  of  the  university, 
another  instance  of  the  melding  of  the  private  and  public  life  that  shocks  the  university.  Even  the  most 
effective  leader  of  the  university,  of  a  campus,  is  at  times  swimming  against  a  great  tide.  Peltason  and 
other  subsequent  university  leaders  would  have  their  share  of  victories,  but  there  was  little  time  for 
thinking  ahead.  There  was  no  talk  of  new  campuses.  The  early  and  mid-1990s  was  a  period  of  reacting, 
coping,  modest  reorganization,  and  recovery. 

Were  this  and  similar  periods  of  strong  outside  influences  on  the  university  good  or  bad?  By 
2000,  was  the  university  stronger  or  weaker  for  such  trials?  Whatever  your  answer,  such  moments  in 
which  the  private  and  the  public  congeal  and  combust  are  a  reality.  There  is  some  marginal  evidence 
that  their  length  and  depth  are  intensifying.  The  reasons  for  their  pervasiveness  are  multiple.  The 
university  has  an  expanding  number  of  stakeholders  and  constituents,  including  a  growing  and 
demographically  diverse  population  that  seeks  entrance  to  the  university.  Industry  and  government 
desire  greater  university  involvement  in  promoting  economic  development.  State  and  local  lawmakers 
want  performance  goals  and  greater  accountability.  There  are  stresses  and  strains  of  decreasing  funding 
by  the  state  for  enrollment  growth,  and  the  difficulties  of  physical  expansion  in  an  era  of  significantly 
expanded  environmental  laws.  Perhaps  at  the  most  basic  level,  the  increasing  importance  of  higher 
education,  both  real  and  perceived,  in  turn  generates  greater  public  concern  and  scrutiny. 

Yet  we  have  witnessed  a  return  to  a  relatively  healthy  balance  between  the  private  and  the  public 
life — correlated  not  incidentally  with  an  improved  economy.  The  duration  of  this  more  healthy  balance 
is  an  open  question.  Another  set  of  budgetary  problems  loom  on  the  horizon  as  of  this  writing. 

In  digesting  these  histories,  one  is  clearly  struck  that  there  are  also  private  and  public  lives  for 
the  individuals  attempting  to  guide  a  vast  and  complex  public  university.  One  sees  the  rhythms  of  their 
work  and  actions.  Our  interviewees  speak  frankly  and  offer  examples  of  both  their  pragmatism  and 
miscalculations,  their  character  strengths  and  flaws.  There  are  candid  observations  regarding  their 
colleagues.  Gratefully,  one  reads  sympathetic  recollections  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  even  their 
harshest  critics.  Time  seems  to  heal  wounds,  but  there  is  also  evidence  of  a  remarkable  level  of 
collegiality.  Most  importantly,  one  gains  insight  into  the  complexity  of  working  in  an  organization  that 
is  highly  decentralized.  The  private  work  of  the  president,  chancellors,  and  those  who  work  with  them  is, 
in  large  part,  devoted  to  managing  the  institution  and  protecting  it  from  the  vacillating  demands  of  the 
outside  world.  They  seek  to  create  the  conditions  that  allow  the  private  life  to  flourish  under  a  semi- 
invisible  hand.  Time  and  time  again,  much  of  their  effort  is  focused  on  gaining  resources,  reacting  to 
lawmaker  and  public  demands,  circumventing  intrusive,  sometimes  ultraistic  proposals,  or  considering 
ways  to  absorb  financial  blows. 

Ambitions,  character  flaws,  sad  circumstances,  all  add  to  the  difficulties  of  managing  such  a 
large  public  university.  This  is  a  private  life  that  remains  largely  hidden.  They  operate  much  of  the  time 
within  a  cadre  of  administrators  and  faculty  leaders,  and  confer  in  an  environment  that  few  in  the 
university  itself  really  know  much  about.  Yet  it  is  pivotal  to  the  health  of  the  university. 

From  the  perspective  of  institutional  memory,  and  for  understanding  the  history  of  this 
university,  important  and  interesting  questions  are  answered  in  these  oral  histories.  This  ranges  from 
major  policy  and  administrative  decisions  to  simply  gaining  a  greater  understanding  of  organizational 
behavior  and  the  nature  of  leadership.  Why  was  Jack  Peltason  chosen  as  president?  What  were  the  true 
circumstances  behind  the  Board  of  Regents'  decision  to  end  University  of  California  endowment  and 
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retirement  stock  investments  in  South  Africa;  or  to  effectively  rescind  their  own  long-standing  policies 
on  affirmative  action — two  actions  that  came  against  the  recommendation  of  university  presidents?  Why 
would  Governor  Deukmejian  offer  to  resurrect  the  previously  long  decline  in  the  budget  of  the  university 
in  the  period  of  one  year?  Was  it  with  fervent  conviction  or  ambivalence  that  the  university's  leadership 
renewed  federal  contracts  for  UC's  management  of  three  national  laboratories?  How  did  the  chancellors 
of  two  academically  and  politically  powerful  campuses  view  each  other? 

We  may  not  learn  all  in  these  recollections,  but  we  gain  significant  insight.  There  also  is 
corroboration  offered  in  a  process  that  includes  so  many  voices  independently  telling  their  stories.  And 
while  there  is  a  private  life,  of  deals  struck,  strategies  attempted,  and  personal  interactions  that  require 
confidentiality,  one  sees  that  most  decision-making  involved  a  very  open  process  of  consultation.  In 
part,  this  is  because  of  the  nature  of  this  public  university.  Decision  making  on  most  major  issues  almost 
always  includes  an  elaborate,  oftentimes  exasperating  process  of  discussion  and  meetings  that  reflect  a 
culture  of  collaboration  and  balances  of  authority. 

The  University  of  California  is  not  like  a  private  corporation.  It  is  not  like  any  other  agency  of 
state  government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Major  decisions  are  subject  to  the 
engagement  of  large  number  of  actors  and  groups  that  share  responsibility  in  areas  such  as  admissions, 
academic  personnel  policies,  and  student  aid.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  deliberations  are 
substantial.  Few  directives  are  issued  from  on  high.  This  means  that  the  power  of  persuasion  and 
personal  interaction  is  vital.  To  a  great  extent,  a  president  or  a  chancellor  must  think  hard  about  the 
integrity  of  an  action.  In  part,  this  is  because  she  or  he  will  need  to  defend  not  only  a  decision  or  voiced 
desire,  but  the  path  used  to  arrive  at  it. 

Actors  in  the  university  must  also  carefully  sustain  their  reputation  for  reasoned  decision 
making,  as  it  will  likely  influence  their  power  of  persuasion  in  confronting  the  next  problem  or  in 
promoting  new  initiatives.  Not  all  succeed  in  navigating  these  waters.  One  also  finds  that  specific 
personalities,  such  as  those  of  a  chancellor,  fit  or  do  not  fit  the  temperament  of  their  campus,  or  the 
management  styles  of  different  presidents  and  vice  presidents.  The  chemistry  of  personalities  is 
significant. 

With  these  interviews,  one  gains  a  greater  sense  of  the  challenges  of  leading  the  University  of 
California  and  its  various  campuses.  It  is  a  difficult  job — a  calling  if  you  will.  One  also  sees  that  our 
actors  in  the  time  period  covered  here  are  not,  to  hark  back  to  a  clamor  of  another  period  of  the 
university  presidency,  simply  part  of  a  mindless  "machine."  They  are  not  simply  seeking  the  path  of 
tradition  or  accommodation — although  they  are  sometimes  forced  into  such  compromises.  Presidents, 
chancellors,  lawmakers,  and  others  engaged  in  guiding  this  university  are  only  human.  Here  they  freely 
attest  to  this  simple  observation. 


John  Aubrey  Douglass,  Senior  Research  Fellow 
Center  for  Studies  in  Higher  Education 
University  of  California 


Berkeley,  California 
March  2002 
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PROJECT  HISTORY  by  Ann  Lage 


The  oral  history  interviews  collected  in  The  University  of  California  Office  of  the 
President  and  Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995,  provide  a  range  of  perspectives  on  the  governance 
of  the  statewide  university  system  and  its  response  to  societal  and  political  forces  during  the 
presidencies  of  David  P.  Gardner  and  Jack  W.  Peltason.  The  twenty- four  interviewees  include 
senior  administrators  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  chancellors  and  faculty  from  five  campuses, 
seven  regents,  and  three  state  government  officials. 

The  need  for  such  a  project  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  conducting  an  oral  history 
with  David  Gardner.'  As  he  examined  the  issues,  challenges,  and  accomplishments  of  his  nine 
years  as  president  (1983-1992),  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  his  relationships  with  regents, 
the  governor  and  legislature,  chancellors,  and  the  Academic  Council,  as  well  as  the 
contributions  of  his  senior  staff.  We  discussed  the  benefits  of  documenting  the  university  during 
his  presidency  more  broadly  and  had  several  conversations  about  potential  interviewees.  In  1996, 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  submitted  a  proposal  to  President  Richard  Atkinson 
and  received  funding  to  conduct  focused  oral  histories  on  the  Office  of  the  President  and  its 
diverse  constituencies  during  the  Gardner  presidency. 

During  the  early  Gardner  years  the  university  benefitted  from  a  strong  state  economy, 
negotiating  with  the  new  Deukmejian  administration  in  Sacramento  for  an  enhanced  university 
budget  after  years  of  decline.  Funding  was  available  for  new  academic  programs  and  increased 
faculty  salaries.  Analyzing  long-range  enrollment  trends,  the  president's  office  adjusted 
enrollment  targets  on  existing  campuses  and  undertook  planning  for  three  new  campuses. 
Controversial  issues  arose,  such  as  divestment  in  South  Africa,  national  laboratory  management, 
and  affirmative  action  policies.  In  the  final  years  of  the  Gardner  presidency,  declining  state 
budgets  set  a  new  tone,  a  creative  retirement  incentive  program  helped  ameliorate  declining 
university  budgets,  and  the  compensation  packages  for  senior  university  officials  came  under 
attack.  These  trends  and  issues,  as  well  as  reflections  on  managerial  and  governance  themes, 
were  examined  by  our  interviewees  in  this  project. 

A  year  after  the  project  was  underway,  we  embarked  on  an  oral  history  with  Jack 
Peltason2  and  extended  the  scope  of  this  project  to  include  his  three-year  term  as  president,  from 
1992  to  1995.  These  were  difficult  years  in  which  the  university  dealt  with  the  worst  state  budget 


'David  Pierpont  Gardner,  "A  Life  in  Higher  Education:  Fifteenth  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  1983-1992,"  conducted  1995-1996,  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
Bancroft  Library,  1997. 

2  Jack  W.  Peltason,  "Political  Scientist  and  Leader  in  Higher  Education,  1947-1995: 
Sixteenth  President  of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  at  UC  Irvine  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,"  conducted  1998,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  Bancroft  Library,  2001. 
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since  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Board  of  Regents  voted,  against  the  advice  of  the  president, 
chancellors,  and  academic  senates,  to  end  affirmative  action  in  admissions  and  hiring.  The 
regents  selected  a  site  for  a  tenth  campus,  and  the  president's  office  negotiated  a  four-year 
budget  pact  with  Governor  Wilson.  These  and  other  issues  from  the  Peltason  presidency  were 
covered  in  many  of  the  project  interviews;  we  regret  that  budget  and  time  constraints  prevented 
us  from  broadening  the  scope  of  our  earliest  interviews  or  adding  other  interviewees  who  were 
central  to  the  Peltason  years  only. 


Narrators 

Narrators  included  six  key  senior  administrators  in  the  Gardner  presidency,  most  of 
whom  continued  into  or  through  the  Peltason  years.  Collected  in  Volume  I:  The  Office  of  the 
President,  interviews  with  vice  presidents  William  Baker,  Ronald  Brady,  William  Frazer,  and 
Cornelius  Hopper,  and  Director  of  State  Government  Relations  Stephen  Arditti  provide  insights 
into  the  budget  process,  university  relations,  interaction  with  gubernatorial  staff  and  the 
legislature,  national  lab  management,  employee  benefit  programs,  academic  planning,  the  knotty 
problems  of  administering  health  affairs,  the  UCOP's  relations  with  regents,  faculty,  and  campus 
officials,  and  managerial  styles  in  the  office  of  the  president.3 

For  Volume  II:  On  the  Campuses,  chancellors  from  UCLA,  Riverside,  Davis,  and  UCSF 
were  interviewed  on  their  relations  with  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Council  of  Chancellors.  Professors  Neil  Smelser  and  Martin  Trow  were  interviewed  as  faculty 
members  prominent  in  university  goverance  circles  for  years;  both  served  as  faculty 
representative  to  the  Board  of  Regents  during  this  time  period,  and  both  are  sociologists  whose 
fields  of  study  include  higher  education.  Professor  Pedro  Noguera,  a  student  leader  in  the  anti- 
apartheid  demonstrations  and  ASUC  president  at  Berkeley  during  David  Gardner's  presidency, 
added  a  unique  student's  perspective.  Former  Berkeley  chancellors,  Clark  Kerr  and  Glenn 
Seaborg,  who  had  served  as  mentors  to  David  Gardner,  also  gave  short  interviews  for  the  project. 
These  perspectives  from  the  campuses  will  be  supplemented  by  oral  histories  with  Berkeley 
chancellors  Heyman  and  Tien,  now  in  process,  by  the  oral  history  with  UCSC  Chancellor  Karl 
Pister,4  and  by  President  Peltason's  oral  history,  which  documents  his  eight  years  as  chancellor  at 
Irvine. 


3  Larry  Hershman,  director  of  the  budget  in  the  president's  office,  has  sealed  his  oral 
history  until  he  retires  from  the  university.  A  fuller  account  of  their  years  in  the  UCOP  can  be 
expected  in  full  oral  histories  in  process  at  ROHO  with  Vice  President  William  Baker  and 
Cornelius  Hopper. 

4  "Karl  S.  Pister:  UCSC  Chancellorship,  1991-1996,"  Regional  History  Project, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  2000.  Oral  histories  with  I.  Michael  Heyman  and  Chang- 
Lin  Tien,  in  process,  ROHO.  A  lengthy  oral  memoir  of  Chancellor  Charles  Young  will  soon  be 
available  from  UCLA's  Oral  History  Program. 


IX 


A  major  theme  in  the  Gardner  and  Peltason  oral  histories  is  the  relationship  of  the  Office 
of  the  President  with  the  Board  of  Regents  and  with  state  government.  In  Volume  III,  interviews 
with  seven  regents  discuss  the  functioning  and  culture  of  the  board,  major  issues  addressed,  and 
working  relationships  with  the  presidents  and  senior  administrators.  Dean  Watkins,  electrical 
engineer  and  businessman  from  Palo  Alto,  was  first  appointed  to  the  board  in  1969  by  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan.  Harold  William,  a  Jerry  Brown  appointee  in  1982,  was  president  of  the  Getty 
Trust  in  Los  Angeles.  Three  Deukmejian  appointees  among  the  narrators  are  Roy  Brophy, 
joining  the  regents  in  1986  after  serving  on  governing  boards  of  California  community  colleges 
and  the  state  university  system;  Meredith  Khachigian,  a  community  volunteer  from  San 
Clemente  and  wife  of  a  Deukmejian  political  consultant,  appointed  in  1987  after  service  on  the 
Master  Plan  Commission;  and  Howard  Leach,  businessman  from  San  Francisco,  appointed  to  the 
board  in  1990  because  of  his  background  in  agriculture.  We  also  interviewed  two  alumni 
association  representatives,  Walter  Hoadley  and  Richard  Heggie,  who  held  ex  officio  positions 
on  the  board  in  these  years. 

Interviews  with  three  representatives  of  state  government  are  also  included  in  Volume 
III.  Former  Governor  George  Deukmejian  and  his  chief  of  staff  Steve  Merksamer  recall  the 
forging  of  the  governor's  commitment  to  restore  adequate  state  funding  to  the  university  in  1983, 
regental  appointments,  and  issues  of  concern  such  as  divestment  in  South  Africa.  Assemblyman 
Robert  Campbell  comments  as  a  legislator  who  had  purse-string  power  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  subcommittee  for  education  from  1882-1995.  Other  oral  histories  completed  or  in 
process  at  ROHO  and  other  oral  history  programs  will  help  round  out  the  picture  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  from  Sacramento.5 


Oral  History  as  Research  Method 

Oral  history  provides  unique  and  irreplaceable  sources  for  historical  study.  It  preserves 
the  reflections  and  perspectives  of  those  who  have  participated  in  historical  events,  documenting 
with  firsthand  accounts  how  events  happened,  how  decisions  were  made,  and  the  behind-the- 
scenes  interplay  that  underlies  the  public  face  of  an  institutional  policy.  Beyond  documenting 
what  happened  and  how,  the  words  of  participants  reveal  the  personal  and  social  contexts  and  the 
institutional  and  political  constraints  which  profoundly  shape  events  but  are  most  often  not 
apparent  in  the  written  record.  Furthermore,  they  provide  a  record  of  how  people  remember  and 
understand  their  past,  often  an  indication  of  personal  values  and  cultural  meanings. 


'Oral  histories  are  in  process  with  former  state  assemblyman  Tom  Bates,  who 
represented  the  Berkeley  district  for  most  of  these  years,  and  now  State  Senator  John 
Vasconcellos,  for  many  years  chair  of  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Former  State 
Senator  Nicholas  Petris,  who  chaired  the  budget  subcommittee  on  education,  reflects  on  his 
relationship  with  the  university  in  a  memoir  completed  in  1996.  Researchers  should  also  check 
the  California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History  Program  for  related  interviews. 


Oral  history  once  was  avoided  by  traditional  scholars.  It  is  messy.  As  a  reader  of  these 
three  volumes  will  note,  different  participants  may  remember  events  quite  differently.  They 
provide  multiple  explanations  for  why  things  happened  and  assign  different  weights  to  the 
significance  of  particular  actions.  But  it  is  that  very  quality  of  messiness  that  many  researchers 
value,  for  oral  history  accounts— particularly  a  series  of  oral  histories  on  the  same  topic—restore 
the  complexity  and  subjectivity  of  the  lived  experience  to  the  historical  narrative  and  challenge  a 
"one-truth"  approach  to  historical  writing. 

By  making  connections  between  individuals'  personal  backgrounds  and  cultural 
frameworks  and  their  course  of  action  in  the  professional  or  public  arena,  oral  histories  put  a 
personal  face  on  history.  As  the  rubric  of  the  sixties,  "the  personal  is  political,"  becomes  more 
widely  accepted  in  the  scholarly  world,  oral  history  takes  its  place  alongside  traditional  written 
records  as  source  material  for  historical  study. 

The  methodology  as  practiced  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  begins  with  trained 
interviewers  with  a  background  in  the  field  of  inquiry  and  a  grounding  in  relevant  research 
materials.  Germaine  LaBerge,  Ann  Lage,  and  Suzanne  Riess  have  conducted  interviews  for 
ROHO's  University  History  Series  for  many  years;  Carole  Hicke  conducts  interviews  on 
California  state  government.  Research  for  the  Gardner  and  Peltason  interviews  provided  the 
basis  for  planning  this  project.  We  read  published  interviews  and  articles,  newspaper  accounts, 
and  minutes  of  Board  of  Regents'  meetings,  and  consulted  with  colleagues  of  the  presidents, 
including  some  who  became  interviewees  for  this  project.  The  Gardner  and  Peltason  oral 
histories  were  themselves  rich  resources  for  themes  and  topics  to  be  explored  from  the  diverse 
perspectives  of  our  narrators  in  this  series,  as  was  the  oral  history  with  President  Emeritus  David 
Saxon,  conducted  by  the  UCLA  Oral  History  Program.  As  narrators  were  selected,  interviewers 
focused  their  research  on  pertinent  topics  and  provided  their  interviewees  with  a  preliminary 
outline  of  topics  to  be  covered. 

Interviews  most  often  took  place  on  the  narrators'  homeground,  in  their  homes  or 
offices.  They  varied  in  length  from  one  to  six  hours.  Twenty-four  interviews,  more  than  sixty 
hours,  were  recorded  from  March  1997  to  May  1999.  Tapes  were  transcribed  verbatim  and 
lightly  edited  for  accuracy  of  transcription  and  clarity.  During  their  review  of  the  transcripts, 
narrators  were  asked  to  clarify  some  passages  and  give  additional  information  when  needed. 
Most  narrators  made  only  minor  changes  to  their  words;  a  few  made  more  substantive  revisions. 
Interview  histories  precede  each  oral  history,  giving  further  information  about  the  interviewing 
and  editing  process.  Final  preparation  of  the  oral  histories  included  entering  narrators' 
modifications,  preparing  indexes,  the  gathering  of  photographs  and  other  supporting  materials, 
printing  and  binding.  In  time  and  with  narrators'  permission,  many  oral  histories  will  be  mounted 
on  the  ROHO  website  for  greater  accessibility  by  researchers. 

The  resulting  three  volumes  of  twenty-three  interviews  are  not  a  complete  story,  by  any 
means,  but  along  with  the  oral  histories  of  Presidents  Gardner  and  Peltason  and  other  university 
and  state  government  leaders,  they  will  be  an  important  component  of  any  effort  to  understand 
the  history  and  governance  of  the  university  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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We  thank  John  Douglass,  senior  research  fellow  at  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  at  Berkeley,  for  his  illuminating  introduction  to  the  volumes.  We  also  want  to  thank 
President  Atkinson  and  Vice  President  C.  Judson  King  for  their  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  and  their  support  for  university  history 
projects,  including  this  one. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  a  division  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  was  established  in 
1954  to  augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.  One  of  its  major  areas  of  investigation  has  been  the  history  of  the 
University  of  California;  a  listing  of  oral  history  interviews  in  the  University  History  Series 
follows  the  appendix  in  each  volume.  Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for  research  use  in 
The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections.  Tapes  of  the 
interview  sessions  are  available  for  listening  in  The  Bancroft  Library,  which  also  houses  the 
archival  records  of  the  Office  of  the  President.  The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director,  and  the  administrative  direction  of  Charles  B. 
Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Ann  Lage,  Project  Coordinator 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Berkeley,  California 
March  2002 
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Since  1954  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  interviewing  leading  participants  in  or  well-placed 
witnesses  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  northern  California,  the  West,  and  the  nation.  Oral  history 
is  a  method  of  collecting  historical  information  through  tape-recorded  interviews  between  a  narrator  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  historically  significant  events  and  a  well-informed  interviewer,  with  the  goal  of 
preserving  substantive  additions  to  the  historical  record.  The  tape  recording  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited  for 
continuity  and  clarity,  and  reviewed  by  the  interviewee.  The  corrected  manuscript  is  indexed,  bound  with 
photographs  and  illustrative  materials,  and  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  in  other  research  collections  for  scholarly  use.  Because  it  is  primary  material,  oral  history  is 
not  intended  to  present  the  final,  verified,  or  complete  narrative  of  events.  It  is  a  spoken  account,  offered 
by  the  interviewee  in  response  to  questioning,  and  as  such  it  is  reflective,  partisan,  deeply  involved,  and 
irreplaceable. 


************************************ 


All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  a  legal  agreement  between  The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  and  Roy  T.  Brophy  dated  July  19,  1999.  The  manuscript  is 
thereby  made  available  for  research  purposes.  All  literary  rights  in  the  manuscript, 
including  the  right  to  publish,  are  reserved  to  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  No  part  of  the  manuscript  may  be  quoted  for  publication  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Requests  for  permission  to  quote  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  486  Bancroft  Library,  Mail  Code  6000,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  94720-6000,  and  should  include  identification  of  the  specific  passages 
to  be  quoted,  anticipated  use  of  the  passages,  and  identification  of  the  user.  The  legal 
agreement  with  Roy  T.  Brophy  requires  that  he  be  notified  of  the  request  and  allowed  thirty 
days  in  which  to  respond. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  oral  history  be  cited  as  follows: 

Roy  T.  Brophy,  "Regent  of  the  University,  1 986- 1 998,"  an 
oral  history  conducted  in  1999  by  Germaine  LaBerge  in 
The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and 
Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995,  Volume  III:  Regents  and 
State  Government  Officials,  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
2002. 
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Roy  T.    Brophy,    circa   1997, 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY--Roy  T.  Brophy 


Roy  T.  Brophy  was  appointed  to  the  UC  Board  of  Regents  by  Governor  George  Deukmejian 
in  1986.  He  brought  years  of  experience  to  the  volunteer  job,  having  served  on  several  educational 
governing  boards:  the  San  Juan  Unified  School  District  (1967),  the  California  Community  Colleges, 
and  the  California  State  University  System  (1972-1980).  In  addition,  Mr.  Brophy  was  a  member  of 
the  California  Postsecondary  Education  Commission. 

Regent  Brophy  takes  his  job  seriously:  he  prepares  for  the  meetings,  he  questions  and  probes 
for  answers,  all  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  university  the  best  that  it  can  be.  David  Gardner  had  been 
president  of  the  University  of  California  for  four  years  when  Mr.  Brophy  came  on  board.  He  praises 
David  Gardner's  eloquence  and  leadership  of  the  university.  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
from  1989-1991,  Mr.  Brophy  worked  closely  with  the  Office  of  the  President.  He  along  with  other 
members  of  the  board  were  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Libby  Gardner  and  the  early  retirement 
of  President  Gardner. 

Mr.  Brophy  comments  on  the  intricate  workings  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  particularly  the 
committee  meetings,  and  addresses  several  thorny  issues  surfacing  during  his  twelve-year  term. 
These  included  a  review  of  the  Master  Plan  of  Higher  Education,  the  university's  response  to  the 
economic  downturn  in  the  1990s,  the  controversy  over  retirement  benefits  for  senior  administrators, 
the  vote  to  end  affirmative  action  in  1995  (a  decision  he  strongly  opposed).  Mr.  Brophy  also  touches 
on  the  leadership  of  the  university  during  the  presidencies  of  Jack  Peltason  and  Richard  Atkinson. 

Roy  Brophy  made  the  trip  from  Sacramento  to  Berkeley  for  two  interview  sessions,  four 
hours  in  all.  We  met  in  a  small  conference  room  of  The  Bancroft  Library  on  January  14  and 
February  11,  1999.  Outgoing  and  easily  met,  Mr.  Brophy  spoke  candidly  and  thoughtfully  about  his 
twelve  years  as  a  regent.  The  transcripts  of  the  tape-recorded  interviews  were  sent  to  Mr.  Brophy 
and  he  reviewed  them  carefully.  The  corrections  were  made  and  the  interview  was  indexed  at  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office. 


Germaine  LaBerge,  Editor/Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
December  1999 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ROY  BROPHY 


I  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  January  14,  1999]  ##' 

Personal  Background 


LaBerge:  We  always  like  to  begin  these  with  a  little  bit  of  personal  background  to  put  you  in 

context.  Tell  me  about  the  circumstances  of  your  birth  and  where  you  grew  up  and  your 
education. 

Brophy:     I  was  born  in  Morgan  Hill,  California  [1921].  I'm  a  native  Califomian.  I  was  born  on  a 

chicken  ranch  in  Morgan  Hill.  My  dad  was  kind  of  in  the  real  estate  business  but  not  very 
successfully.  My  mother  and  father  were  separated  when  I  was  eleven.  I  moved  with  my 
mother  to  Hughson,  California,  which  is  outside  of  Modesto.  I  finished  high  school  there, 
and  left  and  went  to  Cal  Poly  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  then  to  San  Jose  State  [University]. 
I  was  caught  in  World  War  II,  and  I  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  UC  [University  of 
California]  Berkeley  in  the  V-12  naval  preparation  program.  I  was  sent  to  Columbia 
[University]  and  I  was  commissioned  there,  and  I  went  overseas  as  a  mine  warfare  officer. 
Mine  sweeping. 

I  came  back  and  got  into  the  building  business.  I  tried  the  advertising  business  as  my 
degree  was  in  journalism.  I  still  write  for  my  own  amazement,  but  I  didn't  like  that  as 
much  as  I  thought  I  would.  The  combination  of  all  things  I  found  in  building  and 
development  and  it  was  a  happy  combination. 

LaBerge:  Where  did  you  come  back  to? 

Brophy:     Back  to  Sacramento,  principally.  I've  lived  in  Sacramento  since  1952.  I'm  seventy-seven 
years  old  now.  It's  been  a  wonderful  life.  To  me,  to  be  able  to  balance  a  productive 
business  financially  and  at  the  same  time,  satisfaction—it's  too  hard  to  describe—education 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


with  one  word.  Dealing  in  education  with  young  people  and  professors  and  people  that 
are  so  knowledgeable  in  so  many  areas  has  been  a  very  important  part  of  my  life. 


Educational  Boards 


LaBerge:  How  did  you  develop  an  interest?  How  did  you  get  started?  I  know  that  you  were  first  on 
a  local  school  district  board.  What  prompted  that? 

Brophy:     My  mother  was  a  teacher,  and  my  sister  was  a  teacher,  one  daughter  has  a  Ph.D.  and 

teaches  teachers,  and  my  present  wife  was  a  teacher.  I've  always  been  around  teachers;  in 
high  school  in  Hughson  we  used  to  eat  dinner  with  the  teachers  because  my  mother  was 
the  postmaster  of  a  little  post  office  there,  so  she  didn't  have  time  to  prepare  meals.  So 
education  and  teachers  was  always  a  part  of  my  life. 

When  I  was  in  Sacramento  in  1967,  after  I  had  been  president  of  so  many  things— 
Homebuilders'  Association,  the  National  Homebuilders  (I  am  a  lifetime  director),  and  I 
had  been  president  of  the  country  club  and  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  [of  Commerce] 
for  the  [Sacramento]  Valley,  et  cetera.  So  I  had  been  very  active  in  a  variety  of  things.  I 
was  tired  of  private  organization  involvement  but  I  enjoyed  public  service.  So  I  was 
weak-kneed  when  somebody  came  along  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  run  for  the  San  Juan 
Unified  School  District  Board  of  Trustees?"  At  that  time,  that  was  the  sixth  largest  school 
district  in  the  state  of  California.  It  had  eighty-eight  schools,  and  about  58,000  students,  I 
believe.  So  I  ran  for  it,  and  went  around  giving  little  speeches  here  and  there.  I  enjoyed  it 
so  much.  Then  I  got  elected!  This  was  kind  of  a  shock  to  me  because  I  didn't  know  what 
was  going  to  happen. 

I  went  to  my  first  school  board  meeting,  and  I  sat  there  and  looked  at  those  agendas 
little  knowing  how  much  time  I  would  spend  in  the  future  looking  at  those  things.  I 
looked  at  them,  I  looked  at  the  people,  and  I  listened  to  the  people,  and  I  thought,  "Oh,  my 
God,  I've  ruined  my  life."  Literally,  I  really  thought  that.  Here  I  had  been  elected,  I  had  a 
four-year  term  ahead  of  me,  and  I  thought,  "Why  didn't  I  spend  more  time  at  these  board 
meetings?" 

But  then  some  events  happened-one  event  in  particular-that  kind  of  changed  my  life. 
I  found  out  that  one  person  can  make  a  difference.  I  changed  something  throughout  the 
nation  very  pragmatically:  football  helmets  for  high  schools.  After  that  I  realized  that  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  Then  was  when  I  realized  that  I  didn't  like  this  idea  of  mass 
efforts  in  other  committees  where  we  all  got  together  with  a  committee  of  fifty  and  do  this 
and  that;  it  didn't  appeal  to  me  because  it  didn't  allow  me  the  freedom  to  think  and  talk,  I 
guess. 


Football  Helmets  and  Buses 


LaBerge:  Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  football  helmets. 

Brophy:     I'll  tell  you  real  fast  about  it.  It  is  what  changed  my  mind  about  education.  I  can't 

remember  the  names  or  the  numbers,  but  I'll  tell  you  just  briefly  the  circumstances.  I'm  a 
prolific  reader;  I  read  everything  I  can  lay  hands  on  that  looks  like  it  would  be  interesting, 
and  I  read  about  these  two  doctors~a  husband  and  wife—who  were  M.D.s  that  had  been 
hired  by  the  American  Road  Racing  Association.  That's  where  they  run  races  like  the 
Indianapolis  500  and  so  forth.  They  had  had  an  accident  there,  and  they  decided  to  find 
out  how  they  could  protect  the  heads  and  the  helmets  of  these  racing  drivers.  The  driver 
had  been  thrown  out  and  he  landed  on  his  head.  The  helmets  at  that  time  were  plastic,  and 
they  had  what  we  used  to  call  a  hammock  strap  inside.  Anybody  that  looks  back  before 
1960  will  remember  the  old  football  helmets:  they  were  soft  on  the  outside  and  oftentimes 
leather;  on  the  inside  they  had  this  kind  of  a  strap  at  the  top  that  held  your  head,  and  your 
head  swayed  back  and  forth. 

The  reports  that  were  issued  by  these  two  doctors  showed  after  they  took  a  lot  of  x-rays 
of  heads  in  the  old  helmet  that  when  the  person  wearing  this  kind  of  a  helmet  would  hit 
someone  when  spearheading  into  a  line  or  something,  what  would  happen  is  this  little 
gadget,  the  head,  would  pull  back  like  a  slingshot  and  would  propel  the  brain  forward. 
The  brain  then  would  hit  the  inside  of  the  cranium  and  would  do  untold  damage  to  the 
brain.  It  was  very,  very  serious.  The  helmet  manufacturers  knew  about  it,  I  found  out 
later.  I  forget  what  the  number  was,  but  we'll  call  it  90.1 -that  was  the  study  that  was 
made.  So  I  got  really  interested  in  the  problem.  We  had  ten  high  schools,  and  we  bought 
500  helmets  a  year.  All  the  coaches  didn't  like  my  getting  into  those  kinds  of  things,  but  I 
stayed  with  it. 

There  were  five  members  on  the  board.  I  was  president  of  the  board  then.  I  talked  to 
the  members,  and  I  told  them  my  concerns,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to  ask  some  questions. 
I  asked  them  to  stick  with  me,  and  they  agreed  to.  So  when  we  had  our  meeting  I  asked 
the  superintendent  in  front  of  everybody  to  bring  all  the  football  helmet  purveyors—that's 
Spalding  and  Wilson  and  you  name  them-all  into  the  room  for  the  board  meeting,  and 
have  all  the  athletic  directors  and  football  coaches  there  too,  because  I  was  going  to  try  to 
find  out  something.  They  were  all  there,  and  everybody  was  nervous  wondering  what  I 
was  going  to  do.  I  asked  the  sales  reps:  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  90.1?"  They  all  looked 
at  each  other  like  it's  some  kind  of  obscenity.  They  had  heard  of  it,  and  later  they  admitted 
they  had. 

I  said,  "Have  your  manufacturers  heard  of  it?  I've  got  a  son  playing  freshman  football 
in  high  school  here."  I  remember  this  one  fellow  got  up  and  said,  "We  furnish  the  helmets 
for  Bart  Starr.  If  this  helmet  is  good  enough  for  Bart  Starr,  it's  good  enough  for  your  son." 
I  said,  "You've  got  to  remember  that  Bart  Starr  has  muscles  in  places  where  my  son 
doesn't  even  have  places.  So  that's  not  very  conclusive."  I  said,  "I'm  asking  if  someone 


would  take  the  chair,  so  I  can  move  that  we  do  not  buy  any  more  football  helmets  until  the 
new  prototype  is  out.  If  the  necessity  is  stopping  football,  we  do  that." 

Immediately  the  whole  nation  heard  of  the  thing,  and  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
district  got  many  requests  for  specifications  for  our  helmets.  They  were  sent  out  all  over. 
Within  six  months  we  had  this  prototype  done  by  Bell  Tex,  I  believe,  in  Texas,  but 
everyone  knew  about  it,  and  everyone  was  prepared  someday  to  send  out  these  helmets, 
"but  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  because  they  could  make  more  money  on  the  other  helmet,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  within  two  years  the  football  helmets  were  changed  all  over. 

It's  not  a  very  interesting  educational  story,  but  it's  interesting  in  that  it  shows  that  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  That's  the  thing  I  hear  so  much  from  people  serving  on  any 
board  at  CSU  [California  State  University]  or  [UC]  Board  of  Regents:  "What  can  one 
person  do?"  Well,  one  person  can  do  a  lot.  I  was  able  to.  [Regent  Ward]  Connerly  was 
able  to  with  the  governor  [Pete  Wilson].  Lots  of  things  can  happen.  So  a  person  shouldn't 
feel  that  they're  going  to  be  part  of  a  big  mass  of  people  that  try  to  decide  on  making  one 
idea  amongst  them;  one  person  can  have  an  idea  and  convince  the  other  people  that  it's 
worthwhile  putting  forward.  That  can  make  a  difference. 

I  think  that's  important  that  people  realize  that.  Too  many  people  that  have  a  lot  of 
pride  and  have  a  lot  of  abilities  but  don't  want  to  subrogate  that  effort  to  being  one  voice  in 
a  mass  of  voices.  And  it's  not  true.  In  any  governing  board  it's  not  true.  I  knew  then-one 
person  can  make  a  difference. 

LaBerge:  That's  an  amazing  story. 
Brophy:     [laughs]  That's  the  story,  anyway. 


Community  Colleges  Board 


LaBerge:  How  did  that  then  get  to  the  community  colleges'  board?  How  did  you  get  from  the  local 
school  board?  You  probably  got  a  lot  of  attention. 

Brophy:     I  did  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  I  was  kind  of  a  favorite  of  the  newspapers  because  I  would 
do  things  that  were  different  but  worked.  I  only  stayed  on  that  board  four  years,  but  I  was 
chairman  half  the  time.  The  other  people  voted  me  in  because  I  was  so  much  fun,  I  guess 
[laughter].  We  did  many  things  not  based  upon  a  recommendation  of  the  administration. 
I  remember  we  had  expensive  buses  that  the  fellow  who  was  in  charge  of  the  buses  called 
the  "Cadillac  of  all  buses  in  the  United  States."  I  said,  "What's  wrong  with  the 
Carpenter?"  He  said,  "Well,  it's  not  as  good  a  bus  as  that."  I  said,  "We're  short  of  buses 
now  to  transport  all  these  kids.  Why  do  we  need  a  Cadillac-like  to  transport  them?" 


Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  bought  a  lot  of  Carpenters  cheaper  and  just  as 
good. 

LaBerge:  Is  that  a  type  of  bus? 

Brophy:     That's  a  manufacturer,  as  I  recall.  We  bought  a  lot  of  those  buses  and  they  did  just 

wonderfully  well.  We  transported  about  another  30  percent  more  of  the  kids  by  doing  it. 
So  the  points  I'm  trying  to  make— those  are  not  educational  subjects  because  educational 
subjects  are  really  something  that  I  enjoyed-but  those  are  both  very  pragmatic.  My  point 
in  telling  this  is  that  one  person  can  make  a  difference.  If  you  work  it  right  and  your  intent 
and  your  motives  are  good,  and  you're  persuasive  enough--and  you're  a  big  Irishman 
[laughter]— 

LaBerge:  And  persistent. 

Brophy:     Yes,  persistent.  That's  my  name.  I  just  keep  coming  back  [laughter]. 

I  enjoyed  K-12  a  lot.  I  learned  there  that  there  was  so  much  time-those  were  the  days 
of  sex  education,  and  there  were  so  many  rabid  groups  that  raised  heck  at  the  meetings, 
and  that  was  the  start  of  the  era  of  liberalism  too,  that  led  right  into  the  days  of  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  here  at  Berkeley.  Those  were  trying  times  for  the  teachers  and 
trying  times  for  a  lot  of  the  administrators  because  I  found~and  I  think  it  to  be  true,  and 
it's  certainly  not  a  criticism-that  good  teachers  are  not  ones  that  stepped  forward  and 
physically  defended  a  subject  or  an  object.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  superintendents, 
and  oftentimes  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  and  are  still  happening  in  schools  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  we  don't  stand  up  and  take  the  position  that  not  only  are  things 
wrong  but  this  kind  of  physical  mischief  on  campuses  won't  take  place  or  shouldn't  take 
place.  You  get  them  off  the  campus  and  away,  and  if  they  want  to  come  back  they  have  to 
prove  that  they're  not  going  to  disrupt  the  campus.  I  go  back  to  when  the  principal  used  to 
spank  students  in  grammar  schools  [chuckles]  when  they  were  mischievous.  But  today,  of 
course,  that's  going  too  far,  I'm  sure. 

My  point  is  simply  that  academics  are  much  gentler  people,  and  that's  to  their  credit, 
because  that's  where  they're  able  to  explain  things  much  better  than  a  person  that  rolls  his 
sleeves  up  and  shouts  his  beliefs  to  a  class.  But  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  difficult.  I 
learned  then  a  lot  about  faculty.  I  learned  about  faculty  unions.  I  learned  about  financing 
of  K-12,  and  I  still  wear  those  scars  today  because  of  a  variety  of  things,  Prop 
[Proposition]  13  [1978]  being  the  worst  of  them. 

You  asked  me  how  I  got  to  community  colleges.  I  finally  got  to  it. 
LaBerge:  You  have  to  be  elected  to  that  too,  don't  you? 
Brophy:    No,  you're  appointed  by  the  governor.  San  Juan  was  the  only  job  I  was  ever  elected  to. 


I  became  friends  with  Alex  Sherriffs  [the  governor's  education  advisor].  The 
appointments  secretary,  Ned  Hutchinson,  introduced  me  to  Alex  Sherriffs.  Alex  Sherriffs 
had  heard  of  me,  and  I  had  lunch  with  him,  and  he  asked  me  all  about  the  happenings  at  K- 
12.  He  said,  "If  I  talk  to  the  governor  would  you  accept  an  appointment  to  the  Community 
College  Board  of  Governors?"  I  was  just  finishing  my  fourth  year,  so  I  thought  that  would 
be  a  change.  I  said,  "Sure." 

LaBerge:  And  the  governor  was  Ronald  Reagan?    - 

Brophy:     Ronald  Reagan.  He  appointed  me  to  it,  and  I  was  on  that  board  something  less  than  two 
years.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  to  find  out  about  the  community  colleges  and  many  of 
the  things-but  that's  another  subject-that  were  wrong  with  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
Community  Colleges  still  exists  today,  and  that's  the  reason  that  they're  so  fractionalized  . 
It's  never  been  changed  politically,  but  maybe  someday  it  will. 


CSU  Board  of  Trustees,  1972-1980 


Brophy:     Ronald  Reagan  came  to  a  couple  of  those  board  meetings.  He  was  great  at  attending 
meetings.  I  got  to  know  him  better.  Then  Ned  Hutchinson,  who  was  the  appointments 
secretary,  came  to  me  and  said,  "The  governor  would  like  to  put  you  on  the  CSU  [Board]. 
Would  you  like  to  go?"  I  said,  "I'd  really  like  to  go.  I'm  kind  of  a  product  of  CSU." 

I  went  on  to  CSU  in  1972.  I  served  there  all  through  the  [Governor  Edmund  G. 
"Jerry"]  Brown  years.  Reagan  left  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  then  I  inherited  Jerry 
Brown,  and  we  had  some  very  turbulent  and  interesting  times.  I  was  chairman  twice 
during  that  period,  and  Jerry  always  sat  by  me.  [Present  governor]  Gray  Davis  stood 
behind  Jerry  as  his  aide. 

LaBerge:  How  long  is  the  term  of  CSU  trustees? 

Brophy:     Eight  years.  I  was  on  eight  years.  I  finished  my  eighth  year,  and  I  had  been  chairman  the 
last  two  years,  so  I  called  Jerry's  appointments  secretary,  Carlotta  Mellon,  and  said,  "Look, 
just  tell  me  if  I'm  going  to  be  appointed  or  not,  because  I'm  not  going  to  hang  around." 
Jerry  had  a  habit  of  not  telling  anybody,  then  he'd  appoint  somebody,  and  here  the  person 
would  be  sitting  in  the  chair,  and  this  person  would  walk  in  and  the  other  person  would 
have  to  get  up  and  go  home.  That  was  really  demeaning.  That  was  just  one  of  many 
things  that  made  our  friend  Jerry  a  little  different.  I  said,  "If  he's  not  going  to  reappoint 
me  then  I'm  going  to  resign  at  the  end  of  my  term  which  is  three  weeks  from  now."  She 
said,  "Well,  he's  certainly  not  going  to  appoint  you  after  all  the  things  you  did  to  him." 
[laughter]  I  said,  "Oh,  he  has  no  sense  of  humor." 


Once  when  I  spoke— an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  said  it  was  the  strongest  speech 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  sitting  governor,  because  I  told  the  governor  how  wrong  he  was. 
What  it  actually  was  was  that  he  was  proposing  a  flat  $100  a  month  raise  for  everyone  that 
worked  for  the  University  of  California.  For  a  clerk  typist  that  would  be  15  or  20  percent, 
and  for  a  full  tenured  professor  it  would  be  1  percent.  So  I  spoke  to  the  inequities  to  the 
people  that  had  been  with  us  the  longest  and  deserved  more  pay.  I  said  that  was  strictly  a 
socialized  approach  to  funding  salaries  and  so  forth.  Carlotta  Mellon  remembered  that 
and  she  said,  "That's  just  one  of  the  many  things  that  you  did  to  embarrass  the  governor." 
I  said,  "If  he  can't  stand  the  truth  then  I  don't  want  to  serve."  She  said,  "Okay.  You  won't 
be  serving."  So  I  resigned. 

Governor  Reagan  was  elected  shortly  thereafter  as  president.  I  ran  the  campaign  in 
Sacramento  when  he  ran  in  '76  and  when  he  was  elected  in  '80  and  when  he  was  elected 
again  in  '84.  I  also  was  chairman  in  that  part  of  California  for  [George]  Deukmejian  twice 
and  for  Pete  Wilson  when  he  ran  for  senator  the  last  time  and  the  first  time  he  ran  for 
governor.  I  was  deeply  involved  in  politics;  I  was  kind  of  a  Mr.  Sacramento-Republican 
type. 

Those  things  became  evident  throughout  all  those  times.  The  problem  was  that  I—well, 
the  regents'  items  SP-1  and  SP-2  were  examples  of  voting  my  conscience  rather  than  the 
will  of  the  governor.  This  was  on  the  issue  of  abolition  of  affirmative  action  in  July  of 
1995.    Pete  [Wilson]  and  I  didn't  come  out  too  well  after  that.  Also  I  chaired  the  item  in 
favor  of  domestic  partners  because  I  believe  that  it  is  a  genetic  process.  I  went  over  to  San 
Francisco  and  spent  some  days— it's  created  by  genetic  aberrations,  and  I  think  the  people 
that  work  for  the  university,  and  they're  good  people  that  work  there,  deserve  to  have  the 
insurance  and  so  that  goes  with  it.  Another  Brophyism  [laughs]. 


An  Independent,  Acting  on  One's  Beliefs 


LaBerge:  And  we'll  touch  those  subjects  as  we  get  into  that. 

Brophy:     I'm  leading  up  to  try  to  tell  you  that  my  career  has  been  one  of  working  my  beliefs.  I've 
always  worked  hard  on  what  I  do  to  make  sure  there  was  no  better  way  or  there  was  no 
more  feasible  way  or  more  honest  approach  to  some  of  the  things  we  do.  Integrity  is  a  big 
part  of  it. 

LaBerge:  So  you  might  be  categorized  as  an  independent?  I  mean,  people  wouldn't  be  able  to 
predict  how  you  were  going  to  vote? 

Brophy:    True.  You  see,  under  the  law  you're  not  supposed  to  lobby  more  than  four  regents  as  that 
is  a  quorum  under  state  law.  There's  a  lot  of  calling  back  and  forth  amongst  regents.  I 
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never  did  it,  but  I  would  go  out  of  my  way  to  explain  to  the  calling  board  members  what  I 
was  going  to  do  in  meetings.  I  had  been  reasonably  successful. 

I  was  chairman  two  years  of  my  four-year  term  on  the  San  Juan  [school  board],  and  I 
was  chairman  three  years  of  the  eleven  years  I  was  on  the  CSU,  and  then  I  was  chairman 
of  the  board  two  years  on  the  regents.  And  I  was  chairman  of  a  lot  of  committees  besides 
that.  So  I  was  able  to  gain  enough  support  to  be  able  to  be  elected  to  those  various  things. 
It  was  very  good  for  me.  I  didn't  want  the  job  to  be  called  chairman  or  president  or 
whatever  title,  but  because  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  try  to  accomplish  some 
things  that  looked  like  they  needed  to  be  done. 


II  UC  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  1986-1998 


Appointment 


LaBerge:  Let's  go  to  1986  when  you  were  appointed  to  the  UC  Board  of  Regents.  Was  that  a 
surprise? 

Brophy:     No.  I  was  supposed  to  have  been  appointed—when  I  was  chairman  for  Deukmejian  he 
asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  I  said,  "Someday  I  want  to  be  on  the  Board  of 
Regents."  Deukmejian  must  have  been  elected  in  '82.  He  called  me  and  said,  "I  don't 
want  you  to  get  unhappy  with  me,  Roy,  but  I  need  you  to  go  back  to  CSU  and  try  to 
straighten  out  that  mess  with  Ann  Reynolds,"  who  was  the  CSU  chancellor.  So  I  went 
back  there  for  two  years. 

LaBerge:  This  is  after  you  had  been  off  for  a  while? 

Brophy:     Yes.  I  had  been  off  for  two  or  three  years.  But  I  was  on  another  board,  FIPSE,  in 

Washington,  D.C.  It's  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education.  We 
funded  a  lot,  and  we  traveled  a  lot.  I  really  enjoyed  it.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
other  universities,  both  private  and  public.  I  did  that,  and  I  still  ran  my  building  business. 
After  that  I  went  back  to  CSU.  I  set  up  committees  to  monitor  dear  Ann,  and  I  finally  got 
things  pretty  well  straightened  out,  and  then  they  wanted  to  elect  me  chairman  again.  I 
didn't  want  to  be  chairman;  I  wanted  to  go  on  the  regents.  I  told  the  governor  that  and  he 
said,  "Well,  stay  another  year."  I  stayed  another  year  and  things  were  fine.  Then  as  soon 
as  I  left,  someone  else  was  elected  chairman  and  Ann  went  through  her  actions  again. 
You've  read  the  papers  about  her  and  all  the  things  she  did.  The  CSU  board  finally  let  her 
go  and  she  went  back  to  New  York,  to  NYCC  [New  York  City  College]  [laughs]  and  did  a 
number  on  them. 

I  spent  eleven  years  on  CSU  because  I  went  back  for  those  three  years  at  Deukmejian's 
request. 

LaBerge:  Whose  place  were  you  taking,  do  you  know? 
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Brophy:     Yes.  I  took  Robert  O.  Reynolds'  place.  Just  an  aside.  Coming  from  CSU  I  would  have 
been  a  lot  more  well-received  by  the  regents  if  I  had  come  from  Timbuktu,  because  the 
regents  and  the  faculty  at  Cal  look  down  at  the  CSU  board,  administration,  and  faculty, 
and  it's  unfortunate  because  under  the  Master  Plan  they  serve  a  wonderful  purpose.  If  it 
weren't  for  CSU  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  this  three-tier  plan  of  higher  education 
and  learning  in  California. 

LaBerge:  So  it  was  particularly  good  that  you  had  that  experience  to  bring.  They  probably  had 
never  had  someone  who  had  served  at  CSU. 


Lukewarm  Welcome 

Brophy:     I  wasn't  greeted  with  open  arms,  believe  me.  Carter,  he  was  the  old~ 
LaBerge:  Edward  [W.]  Carter? 

Brophy:     Yes.  He  came  up  to  me  after  the  second  meeting,  at  a  cocktail  party,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
give  you  some  good  advice,  Roy.  You  sit  and  listen  for  two  years  until  you  learn  all  these 
things  and  then  you  can  talk."  I  said,  "Ed,  I  would  turn  blue  and  the  top  of  my  head  would 
blow  off  if  that  would  happen."  "Well,  I'm  just  giving  you  good  advice.  Otherwise  you're 
not  going  to  be  accepted  by  this  board."  Socially? 

## 

LaBerge:  One  piece  of  advice  you  got  from  Mr.  Carter— what  other  impressions  did  you  have  when 
you  first  came  on  the  board?  And  how  did  other  people  greet  you? 

Brophy:     I  was  accepted  by  some  because  they  knew  that  I  was  close  to  George  Deukmejian.  I  was 
a  friend  of  his  and  so  forth.  Some  wanted  to  be  reappointed,  and  those  people  treated  me 
very  nicely  for  obvious  reasons.  I  was  unable  to  use  my  CSU  experience  by  making 
reference  to  it  because  as  soon  as  I  referred  to  that  everybody's  ears  closed  off.  But  I  was 
able  to  take  a  subject  and  talk  around  it— using  the  experience  but  not  making  reference  to 
where  I  got  it. 

I  became  accepted. 


Policy  vs.  Practice 


LaBerge:  Who  was  chairman  when  you  came  on? 
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Brophy:     Vilma  Martinez. 


I  was  very  aware,  and  I  still  am  very  aware,  of  what  is  "policy"  and  what  is  "practice." 
Policy  belongs  to  the  governing  board,  and  practice  belongs  to  the  rest  of  the  university  or 
the  rest  of  the  schools  or  whatever  they  might  be.  My  theory  is  that  the  governing  board 
writes  policy  and  monitors  that  policy.  That  precludes  individual  campuses  from  finding  a 
void  in  policy  and  writing  their  own  policy.  That's  principally  what  I  really  believe  a 
governing  board  member  does  now.  There's  a  lot  of  abstractions  to  that  view  too,  but 
basically  it's  true.  You  don't  get  out  and  run  the  schools,  run  the  universities,  run  the 
campuses,  but  you  see  that  they're  run.  And  the  way  you  do  that  is  by  monitoring  your 
policy. 

Example:  back  in  1919  the  Board  of  Regents  gave  to  the  faculty  the  right  to  determine 
course  content  and  admission.  After  some  personal  effort,  there  is  now  a  schedule  set  up 
that  the  administration  brings  to  the  board—any  changes  in  that  in  the  past  two  years— so 
that  there  is  monitoring  being  done  in  all  areas  where  there  has  been  policy  written.  This 
happens  in  all  board  policy  areas— or  is  supposed  to  happen. 

LaBerge:  Were  you  instrumental  in  getting  that  change? 

Brophy:     Yes,  partly. 

LaBerge:  I  read  minutes  of  a  regents'  meeting  where  you  asked  about  that. 

Brophy:     I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  pounding  on  policy  and  pounding  on  the  fact  that  even  though  we 

passed  it,  what  happens  to  it?  Does  it  float  away  under  the  setting  sun?  We  actually  have 
a  several-page  sheet,  and  it  tells  exactly  what  policies  are  passed,  when  they  were  passed, 
and  when  they  will  be  up  for  review. 

LaBerge:  Did  that  happen  when  you  were  chairman? 

Brophy:     I  don't  know.  I  was  not  very  particular  about  doing  things  whether  I  was  chairman  or  not 
[laughs]. 


Orientation/Regents'  Officers 


LaBerge:  When  you  came  on  the  regents  did  you  have  some  kind  of  orientation  so  that  you  knew 
what  was  expected  of  you  and  you  knew  how  the  regents  were  run?  For  instance,  you 
knew  about  this  1919  delegation— 

Brophy:     I  read  a  lot  of  stuff  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  get  up  to  speed  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  have  a  course  for  new  regents:  it's  an  orientation  course.  I  didn't  get  a  lot  out  of  that. 
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LaBerge:  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Brophy:    They  take  you  to  each  vice  president,  and  he  or  she  in  turn  brings  in  his  or  her  people,  and 
they  tell  you  all  about  their  responsibilities.  I  always  ask  the  question,  "How  does  this 
work  in  the  overall  framework?"  And  they'd  all  look  at  each  other  like,  "Is  it  supposed 
to?"  [laughter]  But  anyway,  when  I  got  to  [Senior  Vice  President-Administration  Ronald] 
Ron  Brady-he  and  I  had  some  very  difficult  times  but  today  we  fish  and  boat  together 
and  everything.  He's  up  in  Washington  [state],  so  things  have  changed. 

At  my  first  meeting  with  Ron  he  told  me  that  the  treasurer's  office  was  not  part  of  his 
vice  presidency— which  was  business  affairs  and  so  forth;  well,  you  know  the  title  for  it— 
so  they  had  the  money,  and  the  treasurer's  office  made  the  reports.  It  was  something  I 
never  forgot.  Before  I  got  off  the  board  this  last  time  some  changes  were  made,  and  in 
fact  they  are  in  the  process  now  with  committees  providing  insight  by  the  board  members 
themselves  into  the  treasurer's  office.  The  treasurer's  office  shouldn't  be  by  itself  not 
under  the  joint  oversight  of  the  president's  office  and  the  regents.  This  is  a  serious 
problem. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  mean  it  should  report  to  the  president  as  opposed  to  reporting  to  the  regents? 
Brophy:     Joint  reporting— the  president  and  the  regents. 
LaBerge:  Same  thing  with  the  general  counsel? 

Brophy:     If  you  have  the  regents  or  you  have  a  governing  board  for  a  boss,  you  have  no  boss.  Think 
about  it,  it's  true.  We're  not  organized  to  run  anything,  but  the  president's  office  is.  So 
when  you  have  a  treasurer  who  works  for  the  board,  you  have  no  boss.  When  you  have 
the  secretary's  office,  who  works  for  the  board-but  that's  an  exception,  and  that  works  out 
fine.  At  one  time  Jim  Hoist,  who  was  the  general  counsel,  worked  for  the  board  only. 
Now,  he  has  two  hats:  one  as  vice  president  for  legal  affairs  and  one  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

LaBerge:  One  of  the  issues  was  who  the  officers  of  the  board  should  be  responsible  to. 
Brophy:    The  officers  of  the  board? 

LaBerge:  The  regents'  officers:  general  counsel,  secretary,  treasurer.  And  you  had  a  part  in 
changing  that. 

Brophy:     Yes. 

LaBerge:  That  was  one  of  our  topics,  so  we're  not  far  off  [laughter].  But  we  were  starting  with  the 
orientation:  you  were  taken  to  each  vice  president,  and  that  was  one  thing. 

Brophy:     Yes.  We  talked  about  their  various  responsibilities. 
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LaBerge:  What  about  the  campuses  and  the  chancellors? 

Brophy:     New  regents  always  come  aboard  with  a  great  idea  that  we  should  have  our  board 

meetings  on  every  campus  and  move  from  campus  to  campus.  It's  the  wildest  and  most 
imaginative  idea,  and  I  fought  it  until  I  was  blind  because  what  happens  when  we  all  get 
down  there-now  they  could  stay  and  spend  an  extra  day  there  and  they  can  really  see  the 
campus  and  do  all  these  things  that  they  see  in  their  dream  world,  instead  you  had  better 
stand  out  of  the  way  because  you'll  get  killed  by  these  regents  heading  for  their  airplane 
when  the  meeting  is  over.  As  soon  as  the  gavel  closes  they're  heading  home.  So  it  doesn't 
work.  It's  an  imaginative  thing. 

So  what  we've  told  them—and  I've  told  a  lot  of  regents  and  trustees,  and  it's  what  I  did 
myself-I  just  call  down  there  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  come  visit  you,  Mr.  Chancellor." 
Then  I'd  go  down  there  and  they  set  up  a  schedule  for  me.  I  would  normally  meet  with  the 
Academic  Senate,  and  have  lunch  with  them.  I  would  meet  with  all  the  vice  chancellors, 
and  I  would  meet  with  the  students  and  I  would  meet  with  the  staff.  Normally  I  said  that 
any  group  that  doesn't  fall  in  a  category  I'd  be  happy  to  sit  down  and  we  can  talk  about 
anything  you  "might  want  to  talk  about  or  just  listen."  I  learned  a  lot  from  that. 

That's  the  only  way  to  visit  a  campus:  by  yourself.  Sometimes  there  were  three  of  us 
that  had  the  same  idea,  and  we'd  do  it  so  we  wouldn't  make  the  campus  work  too  hard.  Or 
four  of  us.  But  you  can't  take  a  whole  bunch  of  people  that  have  just  finished  two  days  of 
board  meetings  and  expect  them  to  go  out  on  the  campus  and  spend  another— they  won't  do 
it.  But  they'll  talk  about  doing  it.  But  it  doesn't  work. 

LaBerge:  What  about  orientation  from  other  regents? 

Brophy:     Very  helpful.  You  learn  who  you  can  respect  and  listen  to  and  leam  from.  They're  very 
helpful.  You  find  that  you  end  up  forming  little  coalitions  with  them.  I  mean  rhetorical 
coalitions.  You  find  comfort  in  like  opinions,  but  there  are  some  people  that  come  to  the 
regents'  meeting  and  they  open  their  book  and  it  crackles  because  it's  never  been  opened 
before.  Then  you  see  them  hustling  through—trying  to  find  something  that  they  can  put 
their  finger  on  so  they  can  talk  about  it.  And  normally  when  they  talk  about  it  you  go, 
"Where  the  hell  did  that  come  from?"  It  just  comes  out  of  the  clear  blue.  And  we  have 
two  or  three  that  always  do  those  things.  Some  of  them  go  to  sleep,  some  of  them  read 
newspapers. 

Any  board  that  I've  been  on  is  not  run  by  the  entire  board;  it's  run  by  people  that  really 
are  interested  in  managing  educational  institutions.  Some  will  leam  from  you  and  will 
take  it  on  as  their  subject  and  mess  it  all  up.  It's  unfortunate  because  being  a  board 
member  is  a  full-time  job.  You've  got  to  be  willing  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  it,  and  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on  it.  I  didn't  do  it  because  I  wanted  to  be  wonderful;  I  did  it  because  I  really 
liked  it.  You're  not  any  good  if  you  do  things  just  because  you  want  to  be  good,  because 
you  won't  spend  enough  time  on  it.  But  if  you're  interested  in  it,  you  do  learn  a  lot  from 
people  that  trust  you.  I  used  to  get  calls  from  administrators  and  Joe  Smiths  that  worked 
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in  the  maintenance  yard  that  we  should  know  about  some  perils  that  were  going  to  happen 
or  something  was  going  to  blow  up— things!  I  could  ask  people— I  never  gave  away  my 
source.  But  people  had  confidence  in  the  fact  that  I  would  do  something  about  it. 


Effective  Regents 


LaBerge:  Who  were  some  of  the  people  that  you  felt  were  particularly  effective  regents? 

Brophy:     There's  a  lot  of  them  that  are  very  good.  Right  now  Howard  Leach  is  very  good.  John 
Davies  is  good.  Meredith  Khachigian.  I'm  going  to  leave  some  out. 

LaBerge:  If  you  do,  you  can  add  some  later  too.  We've  interviewed  both  Meredith  Khachigian  and 
Howard  Leach. 

Brophy:     He's  a  very  good  man.  [looking  at  list]  Carol  [Chandler]  would  have  been  wonderful,  but 
the  senate  threw  her  out.  Frank  Clark  has  been  kind  of  a  troublemaker.  Ward  [Connerly] 
has  his  own  agenda.  Sue  Johnson  is  a  good  regent.  Steve  Nakashima  was  a  very  good 
regent  too. 

LaBerge:  Was  he  your  vice  chairman? 

Brophy:     Yes,  I  think  he  was  probably  at  one  time.  But  one  person  right  now  who  is  extremely 
good  is  Jerry  [Gerald]  Parsky  [spells].  He's  the  one  that  opened  this  review  of  the 
treasurer's  office.  He's  with  Aurora  Capital  Partners  in  L.A.,  and  that's  what  they  do-all 
this  stock.  Peter  Preuss  is  good.  Tom  Sayles  is  good. 

We've  had  some  extremely  good  faculty  representatives  like  Sandra  Weiss.  Aimee 
Dorr  is  on.  We  have  a  particularly  good  president,  too. 

LaBerge:  You  mean  UC  President  Richard  Atkinson? 

Brophy:    Yes.  I've  known  a  lot  of  the  past  [presidents].  I  knew  [David]  Dave  Saxon;  we  did  work 
together.  And  Clark  Kerr,  [UC  Berkeley  Chancellor]  Glenn  Seaborg,  and  David  Gardner. 
In  fact,  when  we  were  back  in  Utah  we  went  to  see  David  and  Sheila,  my  wife  and  I.  And 
[Senior  Vice  President]  Ron  Brady  and  his  wife~I  really  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  that  man. 
Jack  Peltason  was  a  very  close  friend  of  mine.  Of  course  Dick  is  too.  So  I've  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  lot  of  very  good  people.  They're  very  different  people.  David 
Gardner  is  a  very  special  person.  You're  going  to  interview  me  on  him  and  I'm  glad  you 
are,  because  he's  something  special. 

LaBerge:  Since  you're  introducing  that,  why  don't  we  go  there  right  now?  When  you  were 
appointed  he  was  already  the  president. 
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Brophy:     Correct. 


President  David  Saxon  and  Collective  Bargaining 


LaBerge:  Had  you  known  him  before  that? 

Brophy:     Not  really.  I  had  known  Dave  Saxon  because-and  Regent  Reynolds  was  UC  chairman  at 
the  time  of  Berman  1091,  which  was  a  collective  bargaining  bill.  Glenn  Dumke,  who  was 
[CSU]  chancellor  when  I  was  [CSU]  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Reynolds,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  UC  Board  of  Regents,  and  Saxon  was  the  president— we  went  to 
Sacramento  many  times  to  lobby  against  the  bill.  That's  another  story.  It's  kind  of  an 
interesting  story  about  that,  but  some  other  time  when  you  get  into  it  about  collective 
bargaining  and  about  Saxon's  feeling  that  it  would  not  affect  any  campus  except  Santa 
Cruz;  he  was  absolutely  right  about  it,  so  we  got  very  little  help  on  it.  I  had  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  assembly  and  senate. 

LaBerge:  Senator  [Howard]  Berman? 

Brophy:     No.  Senator  [Albert]  Rodda.  Howard  Berman  was  an  assemblyman  who  authored  Bill 
1091.  Senator  Rodda  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Anyway,  he  was  chairman  of  all  the 
education  committees  for  many,  many  years-later  chairman  of  finance. 

LaBerge:  Alquist? 

Brophy:    No.  He  was  the  one  that  took  the  new  governor's  house  away  from  Deukmejian  when  he 
was  elected— in  one  month  [laughs].  In  fact,  I  was  with  Alquist  the  night  before  last  and 
helped  him  down  some  stairs;  he's  still  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  point  is  that  collective  bargaining  would  never  have  happened  at  CSU  if  what  I  had 
worked  out  had  been  followed  by  Chancellor  Dumke.  I'm  doing  some  writing  on  that 
right  now  because  it's  a  very  current  subject,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there's 
unrest  amongst  the  graduate  students.  And  they're  being  represented  by  the  UAW  [United 
Auto  Workers],  which  next  to  the  labor  union  and  the  Teamsters  are  the  worst  unions  in 
the  nation.  It's  really  disquieting.  I  can  remember  the  days  when  they  were  so  happy  to 
have  those  jobs.  Now  they've  been  convinced  that  they're  being  taken  advantage  of.  But 
that's  another  story. 

David  Gardner.  When  he  came  aboard,  I  didn't  know  David.  I  listened  to  him,  and  he 
was  admired  by  everyone  on  that  board.  I  sat  around  there  for  about  a  year  or  so  and 
then-- 
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Review  of  the  Master  Plan  of  Higher  Education;  Meeting  David  Gardner 

LaBerge:  You  mean  not  saying  anything?  [laughter] 

Brophy:    No,  I  was  still  saying  things.  I  was  really  concerned  about  the  policy  because  it  seemed  to 
me  like  Dr.  [William]  Frazer,  who  was  the  provost  in  charge  of  education  and  was  the 
Senior  Vice  President- Academic  Affairs-was  a  principal  in  what  happened  at  that  time  in 
the  review  of  the  Master  Plan  of  Higher  Education.  It  was  controversial  because  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  felt  it  was  wrong-I've  always  been  a  supporter  of  it,  and  I  think 
it's  probably  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  come  early  on. 

Clark  Kerr  deserves  a  lot  of  the  credit  for  it  because  he  had  the  foresight  to  see  that 
there  should  be  a  plan  of  education  in  California  so  that  each  segment—CCC,  CSU  and 
UC— would  know  what  their  mission  was.  Each  student  would  know  what  their  challenges 
were,  and  each  would  know  how  they  could  best  work  with  the  next  group— like  a 
community  college  for  two  years  and  [they  could  go  into]  the  upper  division  of  UC  or 
CSU  maybe,  and  graduate.  Then  they  work  for  their  doctorate  at  UC.  Everybody  has 
their  own  area. 

Everyone  was  jealous  as  can  be  of  the  University  of  California,  obviously,  because  it 
has  all  the  top  things.  There  has  not  been  one  [CSU]  chancellor— with  the  exception  of 
Barry  Munitz,  who  just  left-thai  didn't  try  during  their  tenure-Dumke  tried,  Reynolds 
tried-to  get  the  right  to  give  free-standing  doctorates.  I  fought  it  because  it  didn't  meet 
the  Master  Plan,  and  you  can't  use  a  CSU  campus  that  doesn't  have  the  right  kind  of 
library  facilities~and  the  doctorates  you  have  there  are  practitioner  doctorates,  and  they're 
not  research  types. 

I  was  very  conscious  of  all  the  things  that  went  on,  and  I'd  say,  "Is  that  a  policy? 
Where'd  that  come  from?"  and  nobody  seemed  to  know.  Then  we  had  the  review  of  the 
Master  Plan  of  Higher  Education.  Meredith  [Khachigian]  was  on  that  board  and  so  were 
several  friends  of  mine.  The  head  of  it  had  been  one  of  the  vice  chancellors  in  the 
chancellor's  office  in  CSU.  So  I  could  get  a  lot  of  good  information  to  solve  my  curiosity. 

When  they  came  to  40-60--do  you  know  what  40-60  is? 
LaBerge:  I  do  a  little  bit,  but  for  the  tape  why  don't  you  explain  that? 

Brophy:    Well,  40-60  is  the  distribution  of  lower  division  to  upper  division.  The  idea  is  that  you 
shouldn't  go  over  40  percent- 

LaBerge:  Forty  percent  for  lower  division? 

Brophy:     Right.  And  that  upper  division-because  of  the  fact  that  there  would  be  transfers  from 
CSU  and  other  colleges  and  community  colleges— 
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LaBerge:  And  that's  what's  written  in  the  Master  Plan,  is  that  right? 

Brophy:     Right.  What  essentially  was  happening  was  that  we  were  going  considerably  above  our  40 
percent  because  David  Gardner  believed—and  it  may  very  well  have  been  true— that  if  you 
get  a  student  as  a  freshman  you'll  have  him  all  the  way  through.  If  you  don't  get  him  as  a 
freshman,  sometimes  you'll  never  get  him.  And  that's  true  too;  maybe  they'll  go  to  a 
private  college  or  maybe  they'll  go  to  something  else.  But  once  you  get  him  in  as  a 
freshman-and  everybody  wants  to  be  a  freshman  at  Cal  somewhere-so  we  ran  it  up  to  46 
percent.  I  was  reading  the  newspaper  while  flying  to  a  meeting  down  in  L.A.,  and  I  also 
saw  in  there  that  we  were  going  to  open  a  school  at  Irvine  for— 

LaBerge:  The  Humanities  Institute? 

Brophy:     Yes.  What  do  you  call  the  people  that  are  in  there?  There's  a  name  for  them.  Yes,  the 

Humanities  Institute.  It  was  going  to  be  opened,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  paper—and  it 
was  in  my  agenda  to  be  approved  by  the  board. 

LaBerge:  And  it  had  already  been  announced  as  reality? 

Brophy:     Yes.  [UC  Irvine  Chancellor  Jack]  Peltason  announced  it.  So  another  thing  had  happened 
on  this.  I  thought,  "Well,  hell-I'll  put  them  both  into  one  package  and  see  how  it  flies."  I 
got  there  in  the  general  meeting  and  I  said,  "I  have  something  I'd  like  to  speak  about.  I'm 
kind  of  a  nut,  maybe  some  of  you  know,  on  policy.  I  think  policy  should  be  written  and 
should  be  monitored,  et  cetera.  I  have  a  terrible  time  understanding  why  we  have  before 
us  an  approval  on  the  Humanities  Institute  at  Irvine.  I  see  in  the  paper  that  it's  already 
approved  and  it's  under  way  and  people  are  being  hired  and  everything.  That's  one  of  my 
problems. 

My  second  problem  is  on  this  rationale  of  40-60.  The  review  of  the  Master  Plan— I  was 
talking  to  some  of  the  members  there-and  we're  up  to  46  [percent].  "I'm  told  that  was 
approved  by  the  administration."  David  Gardner  got  up  and  he  said,  "That  isn't  true  at  all; 
the  board  approved  that."  I  said,  "Not  from  what  I  understand."  Here's  what  he  said—and 
I've  never  heard  words  like  this  in  my  life,  and  I'm  still  a  friend  of  his  [laughter]:  "Let  the 
record  recite  that  what  Regent  Brophy  says  is  untrue."  That's  calling  me  a  liar. 

The  meeting  is  over,  so  I  got  ahold  of  my  friend  who  had  been  head  of  the  review  of 
the  Master  Plan  Committee. 

LaBerge:  It's  untrue  that  it's  up  to  46  percent? 

Brophy:    No-untrue  as  it  was  approved  by  the  administration  and  not  by  the  board.  I  was  speaking 
about  two  things:  I  was  speaking  about  how  important  [it  is  that]  the  board  set  these 
priorities  and  the  administration  follows  them.  Policies  are  written  by  the  board,  and  the 
implementation-.  I  said  that  if  violation  of  40-60  isn't  a  policy  then  I  don't  know  what  a 
policy  is,  and  it's  probably  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  important.  That's  when  Gardner  said, 
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"Well,  it  was  approved  by  the  board."  I  called  my  friend,  I  got  the  tape,  and  Vice 
President  Frazer  when  he  was  asked  by  the  chairman  saying,  "You're  saying  you  want  to 
go  45-55?  Is  that  approved  by  your  board?"  He  said,  "Oh,  no,  not  approved  by  the  board; 
approved  by  the  president  because  the  board's  too  busy  on  other  things."  Quote,  unquote. 
I've  still  got  the  tape. 

So  I  took  my  little  tape  and  went  back  to  see  David  Gardner.  I  told  him  what  I  had  in 
my  hand  and  I  wanted  him  to  listen  to  it.  He  refused  to  listen  to  it  [laughs]. 

LaBerge:  This  is  in  private;  not  at  the  board  meeting. 

Brophy:     That  was  in  private.  I  said,  "Well,  shall  I  take  it  in  and  play  it  for  the  board?"  The  next 
day  I  got  a  call  from  George  Deukmejian,  and  he  wanted  to  have  lunch  with  me.  He  said, 
"I  understand  you're  picking  on  David  Gardner."  I  said,  "No,  I'm  not."  He  really  liked 
David,  and  so  did  I.  I  told  him  the  story.  I  said,  "Look,  I  won't  do  the  things  I  can't  do. 
It's  a  policy,  and  40-60  is  very  important."  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  back  to  40- 
60  in  not  too  short  a  time. 

LaBerge:  How  did  it  happen? 

Brophy:     It  just  happened  [chuckles].  Came  out  of  the  sky. 

LaBerge:  Was  anything  ever  said  at  the  board  meeting  in  reaction  to,  or  follow-up- 

Brophy:    No.  The  other  thing,  I  decided  not  to~I  was  going  to  take  the  thing  and  put  my 

microphone  down  and  play  it,  I  was  so  damn  mad  [chuckles]  because  it  wasn't  true  and 
David  knew  it  wasn't  true  and  so  did  Frazer. 

LaBerge:  That  was  your  first  interaction? 

Brophy:     With  David  Gardner,  yes.  That  was  probably  my  second  year.  I  became  chairman  the 
following  year. 


David  Gardner's  Leadership 


LaBerge:  How  would  you  characterize  his  leadership  style  with  the  Board  of  Regents? 

Brophy:     Incredibly  good.  He  is  just  absolutely  incredible,  and  the  way  that  he  can  handle  groups  of 
people  on  the  give-and-take--!  always  kid  him  about-I'm  a  duck  hunter.  I  always  say, 
"Your  head  comes  out  of  your  cellar  when  they  ask  these  hard  questions,  and  your  eyes 
brighten  up."  You  can't  ask  him  a  tough  enough  question,  and  he  loves  them  and  he 
handles  them  so  well.  He'll  say,  "There  are  really  ten  things  we  should  look  at  in  your 
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question."  One,  two,  three—tell  them  all  about  it.  "Now,  six  and  three  have  a  lot  in 
common  because  they  have  this--"  and  you're  sitting  there  going,  "Where  did  all  this  come 
from?"  [laughter]  He  is  just  a  magnificent-he  has  got  an  incredible  mind.  He 
understands  the  system,  he  understands  education. 

I  tell  that  story  because  I  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  If  I  had  handled  it  right  and  gone 
and  talked  to  him  about  the  policy  thing  instead  of  taking  it  before  the  full  board  and 
x  making  a  big  boo-boo,  it  would  probably  have  been  solved,  but  I  had  to  go  out  and  make  a 

big  thing  out  of  it. 

LaBerge:  When  you  were  chairman  did  you  change  the  way  you  approached  things,  or  not?  For 
instance,  would  you  go  and  talk  to  him  before  the  meetings? 

Brophy:  I  always  talked  with  Gardner-to  share  and  learn. 

## 

LaBerge:  Okay,  you  knew  you  were  going  to  be  chairman. 

Brophy:  No,  I  didn't  know  it.  Nothing's  ever  said.  But  I  [had  enough]-- 

LaBerge:  If  you're  vice  chair,  does  that  guarantee  you're  going  to  be  chair? 

Brophy:  No. 

LaBerge:  Because  I  know  you  had  been  vice  chair. 

Brophy:  I  was  vice  chair  the  second  year  I  was  on  the  board  [chuckles]. 

LaBerge:  How  did  that  happen?  Is  that  kind  of  unusual? 

Brophy:  Yes.  Well~[tape  interruption] 

Before  I  became  chairman  there  was  still  a  little  feeling--I  felt-by  David  that  I  didn't 
understand  the  regent  line  well  enough.  I  went  to  him  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and  I 
told  him  how  in  the  future  I  would  propose  to  do  things;  if  I  had  a  problem  I'd  work  with 
him  directly  and  so  forth.  We  worked  it  out  and  we've  been  very  good  friends  ever  since. 
We've  been  great  friends  ever  since  then.  Of  all  the  people  I've  known  in  my  life  I  think 
that  he  is  the  top  one,  two,  or  three  of  all-I  have  so  much  respect  for  his  intellect,  for  his 
integrity,  and  for  his  ability  to  take  on  things  that  are  absolutely  impossible  and  bring  them 
to  fruition. 

In  1990, 1  believe,  I  was  flying  on  an  airplane  with  him  down  to  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  of  Irvine,  and  he  said  to  me,  "If  we  drop  affirmative  action  the  schools  will  turn 
out  to  be  all  Asian  and  Anglo."  This  was  over  ten  years  before  it  came  up.  He's  right  on 
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target  about  all  these  things.  He  knows  exactly  what  will  happen.  I  was  so  sorry  when  his 
wife  died  and  so  terribly  sorry  when  he  decided  to  resign,  because  he  made  the  University 
of  California  just  so  great.  He  was  a  very  exceptional  person.  We've  had  great  presidents 
since  then  too,  but  David  had  a  way  about  him. 

In  fact,  the  two  presidents  after  him  have  been  extremely  good  presidents.  Dick 
Atkinson  is  special  and  doing  a  wonderful  job.  I  was  chairman  of  that  search  committee, 
so  I  know  how  many  people  we  went  through  to  arrive-Dick  is  just  wonderful. 

But  there's  something  about  David  when  he  talks  to  people.  He  has  all  these  facts  in 
his  head,  and  how  he  can  assemble  them  and  disassemble  them  at  the  right  time  is  just 
incredible.  He's  a  very,  very  bright  person.  And  he's  very  flexible  on  his  feet. 


Economic  Downturn 


LaBerge:  When  you  came  in—and  later  when  you  were  chairman— it  was  when  the  economy  was 
going  bad— 

Brophy:     Actually  the  years  of  Deukmejian,  they  were  very  good  years.  We  didn't  get  really  into 
the  bad  until  the  first  year  that  Wilson  was  elected.  The  year  of  1990  if  I  can  figure  those 
years  out— 

LaBerge:  I  think  Wilson  was  elected  in  '91 . 

Brophy:     Yes,  I  was  chairman  of  the  regents.  So  I  had  '89,  '90,  and  the  first  part  of '91,  and  then 

Meredith  came  in.  Things  were  starting  to  get  bad  then.  The  latter  part  of '91  is  when  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  everything.  I  should  know:  the  building  business,  it  fell  out  of  there  too. 
It  was  the  fall  of '91.  And  then  things  just  got  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  Being  around 
Governor  Wilson  and  Governor  Deukmejian,  Governor  Wilson  used  to  say,  "By  the  way, 
George,  wasn't  there  something  you  failed  to  tell  me  about  the  economy?"  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  think  David  Gardner  worked  when  there  was  a  downturn?  Everyone  has 
heard  the  story  of  how  he  worked  so  well  with  Deukmejian  in  the  beginning  and  got 
money  back  for  UC. 

Brophy:     He  did  a  lot. 

LaBerge:  Then  came  the  big  trouble. 

Brophy:     He  did  a  lot  of  tradeouts.  There  were  times  when  the  budget  had  to  be  cut.  For  example, 
the  treasurer's  office  was  making  so  much  money  with  their  investments,  yet  the  state 
budget  was  down.  It  came  to  push  and  shove  and  we  had  to  raise  student  fees.  The  first 
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time  we  were  able  to  avoid  this  and  I  was  with  David  when  he  talked  with  Governor 
Deukmejian  and  they  agreed  that  we  would  be  given  credit  for  [the  state]  not  paying  the 
employee  fees— like  the  taxes  and  so  forth—that  the  University  of  California  would  pay 
those  rather  than  the  state.  UC  would  be  given  credit  in  the  budget  and  that  would 
preclude  the  student  fees  being  raised  as  much  as  they  would. 

David  worked  with  the  vice  president  for  finance  Ron  Brady.  Ron  Brady  has  an 
incredible  mind  in  numbers  and  how  to  do  things.  He  and  I  had  some  trouble  sometimes, 
but  that's  because  we're  probably  a  lot  alike  [laughter].  We're  going  fishing  together  at  the 
end  of  this  year  with  our  wives  for  a  week  up  in  Canada.  We  have  remained  friends,  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  He  was  tough,  though  [laughs.]  He  can  be  really  tough. 

Part  of  the  success  of  the  tenure  of  David  Gardner  was  because  of  Ron  Brady.  He  had 
the  kind  of  a  mind  that  would  come  up  with  ideas  that  could  be  used  and  were  used. 
You've  got  to  remember  that  the  eighties-and  David  Gardner  was  there  all  that  period  of 
time-those  were  mostly  good  years;  we  had  money.  Everybody  had  money,  all  the 
schools  had  money.  The  bad  years  started  near  the  start  of '91 ;  that's  when  things  got  bad. 
That's  why  it's  been  so  much  more  difficult  for  the  university  and  so  much  more  difficult 
for  the  state  and  Pete  Wilson. 


VERIPs 


LaBerge:  You  said  a  little  bit  about  student  fees.  Eventually  student  fees  did  have  to  be  raised,  and 
then  the  VERIPs--do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  a  little  bit,  how  that  was  decided? 

Brophy:     Yes.  It  was  decided  the  same  way.  There  was  so  much  money  in  the  treasurer's  office  that 
could  be  used  for  salaries  that  it  was  cheaper  to  give  the  golden  handshakes  (bonus 
retirement)  out  than  to  keep  higher  salaried  people.  The  problem  with  that  was--and  I 
fought  that  and  lost-was  that  I  wanted  them  to  only  offer  special  retirement  to  professors 
in  unimpacted  disciplines.  [Chancellor]  Chang-Lin  Tien  won  partially  on  this  campus,  but 
the  problem  was  that  while  there  was  a  lot  of  money  that  could  be  used  to  pay  for  this 
retirement—we  gave  them  five  extra  years  and  we  gave  them  extra  steps.  When  we 
actually  made  a  third  golden  handshake,  everybody  got  out  and  came  back  to  work  for  us 
[laughs]  while  getting  retirement.  But  anyway,  the  bad  thing  about  it  was  it  only  lasted 
until  we  ran  out  of  money.  Now  it  can't  be  done  anymore.  The  reason  it  was  a  good  thing 
was  that  we  were  able  to  take  credit  for  that  money  from  the  UC  treasurer's  office  which 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  state,  and  so  they  gave  us  credit  for  it. 

David  Gardner  and  Brady  and  so  forth  were  able  to  hold  off  the  real  effect  of  shortfall 
by  the  way  that  it  was  handled.  It  was  handled  by  using  moneys  that  belonged  to  the 
university  and  there  were  no  strings  attached  to  it  in  providing  these.  The  bad  thing  about 
it  was  that  it  made  so  many  employees  unhappy  that  didn't  make  it.  The  employees  at  the 
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laboratories  were  unhappy  because  they  weren't  included.  It  was  a  quick,  short  fix.  In 
retrospect  you  try  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  It  created  a  lot  of 
the  old  feeling  amongst  a  lot  of  the  employees  that  didn't  receive  those,  lawsuits  and  so 
forth. 

LaBerge:  Was  there  a  difference  between  the  different  VERIPs?  I  think  there  were  three. 

Brophy:     Yes.  Each  one  was  different.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  details.  The  way  it  was  different 
was  they  would  give  you  a  credit  for  being  older  than  you  were,  and  they  would  give  you 
credit  for  being  on  the  job  longer  than  you  were.  That  was  the  way  that  they  were  able  to 
raise  the  amount  of  money  you  got  on  the  retirement— from  those  two  factors.  But  each 
one  was  different  until  we  got  to  the  third  one.  That  was  the  massive  one,  and  we  put 
everything—. 

LaBerge:  What  about  other  measures  that  were  tossed  around  to  save  money?  Deferred 
maintenance  or— 

Brophy:     Deferred  maintenance.  It's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  I  fought  that  every  year,  trying  to 
get  money.  I  used  to  go  down  and  lobby  the  legislature.  If  you  defer  two  million  dollars 
in  maintenance—say  you  don't  have  to  spend  the  two  million  dollars— and  the  next  year 
you  defer  two  million  dollars  in  maintenance  because  you  don't  have  the  money,  then  if 
you  try  to  fix  the  maintenance  that  four  million  dollars  all  of  a  sudden  has  become  seven 
million  dollars  because  of  lack  of  painting,  lack  of  repair  and  so  forth.  They  build  upon 
themselves.  It's  the  most  foolish  thing  you  can  do. 

You've  got  to  replant  lawns,  you've  got  to  do  plumbing,  you've  got  to  tear  out  toilets, 
you've  got  to  tear  out  compressors,  you've  got  to  tear  out  boilers.  When  you  don't  take 
care  of  things-it's  like  saying,  "I'll  drive  my  car  three  years  and  I  won't  take  it  in  for 
service."  Then  when  you  think  you've  saved  $100  a  year,  you  spend  $2,000  trying  to  get 
your  transmission  rebuilt.  It  happened  at  CSU,  it  happened  in  the  community  colleges, 
and  it  happened  in  UC.  We're  finally  getting  around,  thanks  to  Larry  Hershman,  who's 
been  working  on  that  for  years.  I've  been  helping  him  where  I  can.  It's  just  a  ridiculous 
thing. 


Regents'  Committees 
Finance  Committee 

LaBerge:  Were  you  on  the  Finance  Committee  during  any  of  this  time? 

Brophy:     Yes.  In  fact,  I've  been  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  the  last  three  years. 
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LaBerge:  Why  don't  we  talk  about  the  committees  a  little  bit?  I've  understood  from  other  people 
that  that's  one  of  the  most  important  committees. 

Brophy:     It's  the  number  one  committee.  It's  the  number  one  committee  because  anytime  anything 
is  signed  off  by  the  university—like  if  you  have  a  sexual  harassment  suit  or  if  you  have 
women  that  were  involved  in  the  transfer  of  eggs  in  this  pregnancy  thing  at  Irvine-when 
those  are  all  settled,  the  chairman  of  finance  signs  off  before  it's  settled. 


Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee 


Brophy:     The  other  thing  that  makes  it  important  is  that  anything  that  involves  money— if  you  talk 
about  the  Committee  on  Building  and  Grounds,  well,  if  they  pass  some  building  it  still 
comes  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  financing.  So  you  get  two  shots  at  everything.  When 
the  thing  is  only  40  percent  efficient— and  they  build  these  wild  things  that—I'd  say,  "I 
don't  think  this  committee  should  approve  it  until  we  get  efficiency  down  another  10  or  15 
percent." 

LaBerge:  Is  this  because  that's  the  business  you're  in,  that  you  know  that? 

Brophy:     Yes,  the  business  I'm  in  and  the  reason  I  know  it,  and  it's  true  as  can  be.  Every  board 
member  that  I've  been  around,  everybody  wants  to  be  on  the  Building  and  Grounds 
Committee  so  they  can  see  all  these  wonderful  buildings  and  all  this  stuff.  If  you  have  to 
build  a  building,  and  it's  for  the  faculty-and  the  faculty  always  want  windows.  If  you 
build  a  building  like  this  [draws  sketch],  with  a  hallway  down  the  middle  like  those 
horrible  monstrosities  that  UC  Santa  Barbara  built  and  then  they  have  the  rooms  off  of 
here,  then  these  people  have  windows,  these  have  windows,  and  the  deans  or  the  heads  of 
the  departments  have  two  windows.  That's  a  very  efficient  thing. 

But  the  problem  is  that  we  build  them— why  don't  we  build  them  like  this:  sawtooth,  so 
that  we  can  go  out  this  way  and  have  windows,  windows,  windows,  and  so  forth.  We 
build  them  so  every  building  has  to  have--.  If  I  were  building  a  commercial  building  that 
was  like  this  and  had  interior  hallways  like  this,  all  these  rooms  in  here  wouldn't  have 
windows;  you  can't  afford  it.  You  can't  afford  to  build  buildings  like  we  build  them  at  the 
University  of  California  if  you're  trying  to  make  any  money  out  of  your  building.  There  is 
too  much  lost  space  in  UC  building  and  too  much  spent  for  aesthetics  to  please  the  faculty 
who  are  on  each  building  committee. 

It's  something  I've  been  fighting  for  years,  and  as  yet  I'm  still  fighting  for  years 
[laughter].  And  people  will  tell  everybody,  and  they've  got  all  these  things—it  didn't  cost  a 
lot  of  money.  There's  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rogers  who's  an  engineer  out  of  UC  Davis, 
and  he  has  all  these  figures,  and  I  agree  with  all  his  figures  that  we  certainly  can  save 
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money  on  how  we  build  buildings.  But  the  faculty  groups  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
selections  and  the  aesthetics  of  the  things  and  so  forth. 

You  get  into  some  things,  like  theaters,  where  they  have  so  much  standing  room— the 
percentage  outweighs  the  usable  space.  You  can  have  as  much  60  percent  usable  space 
and  40  percent  loss  and  that's  not  considered  to  be--.  But  if  these  same  people  that 
approve  those  things  had  to  be  in  commercial  building  and  try  to  rent  buildings  with  that 
kind  of  a  percentage  of  loss,  they  would  have  to  double  the  cost  of  the  per-square-foot  of 
the  usable  space,  and  of  course  they  wouldn't  do  it.  But  we  in  the  university  don't  have  to 
do  that.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  CSU-not  to  the  extent  of  UC  because  they  don't  have 
that  kind  of  money. 


Committee  on  Committees 


LaBerge:  How  do  you  get  appointed  to,  say,  the  Finance  Committee  or  any  other  committee? 

Brophy:     At  the  end  of  each  year  they  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  each  of  the  regents,  and  you 

indicate  which  committees  you  have  interest  in.  It  depends  on  how  many  committees,  et 
cetera,  and  a  variety  of  things.  They  have  the  Committee  on  Committees:  that's  also  the 
committee  that  comes  up  with  who  is  going  to  be  nominated  as  the  chairman  for  the 
following  year.  Also  it  names  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees.  It  also  puts  people 
on  the  various  committees  as  nearly  in  relation  to  their  requests  as  possible.  But  many 
times  we've  done  it  where~we  need  people  on  finance,  for  example,  that  understand  that, 
and  you  might  not  put  somebody  that  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  interest-maybe  a  student 
regent  or  someone  like  that  that  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  [expertise]. 

That's  the  way  it's  done.  It's  worked  reasonably  well.  You  have  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  on  each  of  the  committees. 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  get  on  the  Committee  on  Committees?  Is  that  considered  a  plum  committee 
too,  because  you  get  to  appoint  that? 

Brophy:    That's  where  all  the  action  is.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the  chairman  with  input 
from  interested  regents. 

LaBerge:  What  does  that  mean?  [laughs] 
Brophy:    Just  what  it  says. 
LaBerge:  Friends? 
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Brophy:     Just  what  it  says.  Just  by  input  from  interested  regents.  I'm  not  going  farther  with  that  one 
[laughter].  They  in  turn  make  the  commitments.  There  are  committees,  like  Building  and 
Grounds-it  shouldn't  be  a  sought-after  committee,  but  it  is;  everybody  wants  to  build  a 
building.  The  ones  where  all  the  action  is  are  Finance,  Education— what  else? 

LaBerge:  I'm  looking  at  a  list  of  ones  you  were  on.  Educational  Policy? 

Brophy:     Ed  Policy  and  Finance  are  really  the—.  Audit  right  now  is  a  very  important  committee. 
Ed  Policy  and  Finance  are  the  two  most  important.  Health  Services,  it  comes  and  goes. 
For  about  two  years  there  when  we  were  working  on  this  consortium  between  Stanford 
and  UC  San  Francisco  it  was  very  sought-after.  The  Oversight  Committee  on  Energy  is  an 
interesting  committee,  but  normally  the  people  that  serve  on  those  committees  don't  have 
the  kind  of  expertise— and  I  can't  remember  of  any  major  change  made  by  a  committee  on 
that.  If  there  were  changes  made  it  was  based  upon  recommendations  of  the  president. 

LaBerge:  For  instance,  why  is  the  Audit  Committee  important  right  now? 
Brophy:     Right  now  it's  really  important  because  it  involves  the  treasurer's  office. 
LaBerge:  Which  you  changed. 

Brophy:     Which  is  being  changed  somewhat.  It  isn't  changed  yet,  but  they're  doing  a  lot  of  insight 
into  that. 


Working  on  Agenda  and  Other  Items 


LaBerge:  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  David  Gardner's  leadership  style,  how  he  worked  with  the 
regents.  What  happens  in  between  meetings-between  regents,  between  regents  and 
administration?  What  kind  of  conversations  or~ 

Brophy:     A  lot  of  conversations  take  place  between  the  president's  office  and  the  vice  presidents  and 
interested  regents  and  regents  that  are  on  projects  and  so  forth.  The  ones  that  don't  really 
make  an  effort  to  make  changes— there  are  a  good  many  of  those.  Nothing  happens  in 
their  life;  they'll  go  to  social  events  and  so  forth,  but  as  far  as  going  to  the  president's 
office  and  trying  to  either  understand  or  to  change  or  to  help  implement—.  I  was  on  a  lot 
of  active  committees  all  my  life,  and  so  I've  always  been  kind  of  on  call.  They  put  me  on 
a  lot  of  committees,  and  I  like  that  because  it  gave  me— I  mean,  I  like  doing  it.  It  was  a 
break  away  from  the  building  business,  and  it  was  the  one  thing  that  challenges  your  mind 
too,  which  keeps  you  young. 

LaBerge:  What  about  setting  the  agenda?  For  instance,  when  you  were  chairman.  Did  you  have 
some  kind  of  input  in  that  or  does  just  a  regular  regent  have  input  in  that? 
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Brophy:     Sometimes.  You  can  ask  at  a  meeting,  at  a  plenary  session,  that  something  be  put  on  the 
board,  and  it  has  to  be  put  on  normally,  unless  somebody  can  talk  you  out  of  it. 

LaBerge:  For  the  next  meeting  or  for  that  one? 

Brophy:     For  the  next  meeting.  The  work  that's  done  between  meetings  by  some  of  us  is  important 
at  the  next  meeting.  For  the  rest  it's  just  kind  of  a  surprise,  I  guess.  Meetings  are  called  of 
committee  members,  and  meetings  are  called  of  individuals.  The  quorum  is  four  or  more, 
so  you  can't  have  a  meeting  of  any  more  than  that  unless  you  have  the  press  there  and 
everything  else.  It's  a  very  small  number.  It  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
advantage  obviously  is,  to  the  public,  that  you  can't  make  a  lot  of  decisions  in  private  and 
then  announce  them  in  public.  That  used  to  happen  a  lot.  I  mean,  all  over  the  state  and  all 
over  the  nation. 

LaBerge:  But  that  was  before  you  were  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Brophy:     Yes.  The  Brown  Act  was  the  law  that  handled  K-14,  and  then  CSU  and  UC  is  governed 
by  the  Bagley-Keene  Act.  The  Bagley-Keene  Act  is  the  one  that  works  against  those 
things. 


Relationship  with  Legislators  and  Governor 


LaBerge:  How  about  relationship  with  the  legislators?  You  said  you  used  to  go  up  and  try  to  lobby. 
Is  that  common  for  most  regents  to  do  that?  Or  were  you  one  of  the  only  ones? 

Brophy:     I  do  a  lot.  A  lot  of  them  do  it  on  call.  I  usually  worked  with  [Vice  President-Budget  and 
University  Relations  William  B.]  Bill  Baker  and  [Associate  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
the  Budget]  Larry  Hershman  and  [Director,  State  Government  Relations  Stephen]  Steve 
Arditti.  I  did  a  lot  of  that. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  want  this  in  there  or  not,  but  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  Here's  a  good 
example.  If  you  were  at  the  university  that  long,  I  was  chairman  then.  Anyway,  do  you 
remember  the  time  when  they  got  into  a  hassle  in  the  legislature  and  they  wouldn't  fund 
the  budget  and  nobody  was  going  to  get  their  paychecks?  I  was  chairman  then.  We  had 
money  and  could  have  done  it,  but  the  governor  [Deukmejian]  called  me  and  asked  me  not 
to;  he  said,  "It's  going  to  look  bad  if  no  one  else  is  getting  paid  but  UC,  but  we  just  haven't 
got  enough  votes  in  the  legislature."  [tape  interruption] 

LaBerge:  Most  regents,  would  you  say,  don't  approach  a  legislator  unless  they're  asked  to? 

Brophy:     Right.  I'd  do  it  because-we  used  to  call  ourselves  the  Four  Musketeers:  Baker,  Arditti, 

Brophy,  and  Hershman.  We'd  go  down  there,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  then,  which 
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was  good  in  those  two  years  that  all  this  happened.  We  had  a  lot  of  good  things  happen  in 
those  two  years.  It  was  good  for  the  university  and  it  was  fun  for  me. 

LaBerge:  How  important  is  it  that  the  president  has  good  relations  with  the  governor  and  the 
legislature? 

Brophy:     There's  nothing  that  can  be  more  important.  All  that  I've  ever  seen  [at  CSU]  between 
Dumke,  who  was  kind  of  on  again,  off  again,  and  Ann  Reynolds  just  had  no  relation  of 
importance. 

## 

LaBerge:  We  were  talking  about  the  importance  of  a  good  relationship  between  a  president  and  the 
governor  or  legislature.  You  were  saying  something  about  the  CSU  chancellors  and  their 
relationships. 

Brophy:     Yes.  Dumke  wasn't  as  good  as  he  could  have  been.  Ann  Reynolds  was  not  good  at  all. 
The  past  chairman  has  just  been  wonderful:  Barry  Munitz.  He's  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  he  was  just  wonderful.  He's  the  best  thing  that's  happened  to  CSU  since  it  was 
formed,  I  think.  I  know  the  new  chancellor  too,  and  I  have  great  hopes  for  him. 

LaBerge:  Who  is  the  new  chancellor? 
Brophy:     Charlie  Reed. 

President  Jack  Pcltason 


LaBerge:  What  about  David  Gardner— then  we  would  go  on  to  Peltason  and  Atkinson  too. 

Brophy:     Peltason—I  was  on  the  committee  to  select  him,  and  I  stayed  right  on  the  fact  that  we 
needed  [him].  Peltason  had  said  he  would  only  serve  for  three  years.  He  was  a  person 
that  had  a  great  following  amongst  the  chancellors,  and  he  was  just  a  very  special  person. 
He  didn't  want  the  job.  Those  of  us  on  the  committee  talked  him  into  taking  the  job,  and 
he  did  a  marvelous  job.  He  moved  into  the  Blake  House.  That  was  unoccupied  during 
David's  tenure  because  he  had  a  family  and  it  was  in  terrible  shape.  Anyway,  he  was  just  a 
superb  person.  For  a  person  that  was  going  to  be  there  for  three  years,  he  wasn't  just  a 
caretaker;  he's  had  a  great  background  in  education.  He  was  able  to  bring  a  lot  of  things 
together  and  hold  a  lot  of  things  in  place.  He's  just  a  great  love.  I  just  think  both  he  and 
his  wife  are! 

LaBerge:  What  were  you  looking  for  when  you  were  on  that  search  committee?  What  kind  of 
qualities? 
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Brophy:     I  was  on  the  committee— we  only  had  two  changes  and  I  was  on  both  committees.  I  was 
chair  of  the  last  one.  That  was  when  we  selected  Dick.  What  you  look  for  is  a  person  that 
has  the  respect  of  the  entire  educational  community  throughout  the  nation  and  throughout 
the  world.  It's  very  important  for  UC  to  have  that  kind  of  reputation  because  it's  been  built 
up  through  so  many  presidents.  The  next  thing  you  look  for  is  someone  that  is  respected 
by  the  faculty  and  demonstrated  through  scholarly  efforts  and  so  forth.  The  students  are 
going  to  be  split  all  over  the  place.  The  students  vote  on  who  they  think  is  best  for  them. 
You  do  look  at  that,  but  you  don't  take  that  as  seriously. 

But  the  serious  thing  is  a  candidate's  national  and  international  reputation,  the  respect 
the  faculty  holds  him  or  her  in,  and  what  kind  of  management  skills  he  or  she  has 
demonstrated.    That's  normally  demonstrated  by  how  long  his  or  her  people  stayed  in 
place  from  the  last  institution  they  came  from.  With  Dick  it  would  have  been  San  Diego, 
and  with  Jack  it  was  Irvine,  [laughs]  Jack  left  just  at  the  right  time;  that  was  when  Irvine 
had  all  of  its  problems  that  Laurel  [L.  Wilkening]  inherited. 

Those  were  the  principal  things.  The  other  things  are  the  feeling  of  the  board  members 
themselves  as  to  "is  this  person  going  to  be  pretty  stoic  as  far  as  his  management  goes,  or 
is  he  going  to  be  open  to  suggestions  of  the  regents  and  open  to  the  faculty?"  I  mean,  is  he 
going  to  be  a  listener  as  well  as  a  doer?  Dick  has  been  special  that  way,  and  so  was  David. 
And  Jack,  that  was  one  of  his  strong,  strong  points.  He's  such  a  great  down-home  boy. 
He's  a  top  guy. 

LaBerge:  Could  you  compare  and  contrast  their  styles  a  little  bit?  Gardner,  Peltason,  Atkinson. 
Brophy:     You'll  get  me  in  all  kinds  of  trouble.  They  all  had  special  qualities  [laughter]. 

LaBerge:  You  know,  we  could  come  back  to  that  in  another  interview  if  you  wanted  to  think  about 
that. 

Brophy:     I've  already  thought  about  it  [laughs]. 
LaBerge:  Or  how  you  want  to  say  it. 
Brophy:     Okay. 

David  Gardner's  Senior  Staff 


LaBerge:  How  about  if  we  talk  about  the  role  of  the  senior  administration?  And  we'll  talk  about 
David  Gardner's  senior  administration.  You've  touched  a  little  bit  about  that  on  Ron 
Brady  because  you  mentioned  how  brilliant  he  was-I  know  that  he  was  also  controversial. 
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Brophy:     Very  controversial.  And  he  had  a  very  short  temper.  He  got  involved  in  some  things  that 
this  newspaper  writer,  Lance  Williams,  over  at  the  [San  Francisco]  Examiner  wrote  up. 

LaBerge:  The  patent  office  and--? 

Brophy:     The  patent  office  and-most  of  it  was  not  true.  In  fact,  I  was  invited  to  be  a  speaker  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  and  they  had  this  same  reporter,  Lance  Williams.  He  got 
a  national  award  for  it,  too.  The  point  was  that  when  he  spoke  there  and  said  that  yes,  they 
had  broken  into  the  chancellors'  meetings  when  they  were  held  on  closed-circuit 
television— remember  that? 

LaBerge:  Yes. 

Brophy:     Williams  said  they  broke  into  it  and  listened  to  all  the  private  conversations.  "What  did 
the  university  do?  They  called  in  the  FBI."  He  kind  of  smiled,  and  everybody  giggled  in 
the  audience.  I  raised  my  hand  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  speak  for  a  moment.  Let  me  just  tell 
you  something  as  long  as  I'm  around.  If  that  ever  happens  again  we're  not  going  to  just 
call  the  FBI;  we're  going  to  see  that  the  perpetrators  are  put  in  jail.  Would  you  like  to 
have  your  private  conversations  at  home  put  in  the  newspaper?  They  would  sound  stupid, 
and  they  might  even  sound  immoral."  Oh,  I  was  mad  at  him.  He's  a  jerk. 

The  point  was  that  there  was  a  lot  of  smoke  and  no  fire.  I  don't  think  that  even  that 
time  Ron  and  I  were  on  great  standings  together.  I  always  defended  him  because  I  thought 
it  was  just  a  bunch  of  baloney. 

Vice  President  Frazer  was  a  physicist  who  did  a  good  job,  and  the  faculty  just  really 
liked  him  being  there.  The  problem  was  he  really  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  lab.  The  next 
person  who  was  there  was  Walter  Massey.  I  still  talk  to  him  and  correspond  with  him.  He 
was  a  good  person,  but  he  felt  that  he  didn't  have  the  kind  of  authority  that  he  wanted  to 
have,  I  think,  and  he  went  back  to  Morehouse  [College].  He's  very  happy  back  there  too 
and  I  hear  from  him  occasionally. 

LaBerge:  Bill  Baker. 

Brophy:     Bill  was  talented  and  fun.  Bill  wanted  to  do  more,  and  he  challenged  David.  David  and 
he  had  grown  up  together;  they  had  been  friends  for  thirty  years.  They  kind  of  came 
away— not  as  close  as  they  were  before,  and  that's  why  Bill  resigned.  He's  doing  some 
work  for  CSU  now.  He  didn't  resign  until  after  he  had  had  his  full  retirement-that  was  a 
very  unfortunate  thing,  because  Bill  was  a  very,  very  talented  guy  and  a  person  I  really 
enjoyed  being  around.  He  and  David  had  a  falling  out  over  some  of  the  things  that  Bill 
wanted  to  do  and  David  didn't  agree.  It's  unfortunate  because  they  were  both  good  people. 
It  shouldn't  have  come  down  to  resignations. 

LaBerge:  He  stayed  on  through  Peltason's— 
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Brophy:     Yes.  He  originally  was  in  charge  of  public  information,  and  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
budget,  and  building  and  grounds.  David  took  both  of  those  away  from  him.  I  think  Bill 
was  doing  a  good  job.  In  fact,  the  one  thing  on  building  and  grounds  that  they  were  doing 
was  a  project  that  got  cut  off  right  at  that  time  and  I  was  hoping  fully  it  would  go  through. 
That  would  have  provided  more  physical  control  over  the  individual  campuses.  The 
problem  with  buildings-buildings  are  conceived  by  the  campuses.  By  the  time  we  reach 
them,  outside  of  one  person  and  some  of  his  staff  in  the  president's  office,  very  little  has 
been  done  by  the  system  as  a  whole  about  those  buildings.  That's  been  one  of  my 
criticisms. 

LaBerge:  How  about  Vice  President  Hopper?  Did  you  work  with  him  because  you  were  on  the 
Hospital  Committee? 

Brophy:     Yes.  He's  a  talented  person  and  a  great  doctor.  He  liked  the  medical  portions  of  his  job 
very  much.  When  we  got  into  all  these  scrapes  and  pushes  and  shoves,  he  didn't  enjoy 
that.  That's  how  [Vice  President-Clinical  Services  Development]  Bill  [William]  Gurtner 
came  about.  But  I'll  tell  you  the  person  that  has  as  great  a  heart  as  anyone  could  have  for 
the  university  is  Hopper.  He's  just  a  fine,  fine  man  and  very  honest  and  intelligent,  and  he 
cares  about  the  medical  profession.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  happens  in  our  hospitals  has  to  do  with  medicine;  everything  else  has  to  do  with 
politics  and  everything  else  [chuckles].  In  the  areas  of  medicine  he  was  the  greatest. 
When  we  got  into  this  consortium  between  Stanford  and  all  this  stuff,  and  some  of  the 
problems  we  had  on  some  of  these  hospitals— oh,  God,  we  had  terrible  problems. 

You  imagine  down  there  in  Irvine  that  when  you  have  them  taking  some  woman's  eggs 
and  using  them  in  another  woman,  when  you  have  them  taking  the  sperm  from  one 
husband  and  using  it  to  impregnate  another  woman,  you  have  four  separate  lawsuits.  You 
have  a  lawsuit  by  the  sperm  donor  and  the  egg  donor  and  the  recipient  of  the  egg  and  the 
recipient  of  the  sperm.  We  had  a  lot  of  serious  problems  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
hospitals.  It's  not  getting  any  better  either. 

LaBerge:  But  on  the  whole  it  sounds  like  you  thought  Gardner's  team  was  a  good  team. 

Brophy:    He  had  a  good  team,  and  they  reported  right  to  him.  He  was  the  boss;  there  was  never  a 
doubt.  When  he  developed  a  line  of  reasoning,  that  was  the  way  that  it  went.  He  was 
normally  very,  very  right;  he's  a  very  bright  person  so  nobody  challenged  him. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  think  that  was  a  problem  in  the  regents? 

Brophy:    No.  I  thought  he  was  great.  And  on  minutiae  like  60-40  [laughs]-that  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  there. 

LaBerge:  Because  the  comment  had  been  made  that  at  some  times  the  Board  of  Regents  became  a 
rubber  stamp. 
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Brophy:     Oh  yes,  no  doubt  about  it.  David  was  so  good  that  people  didn't  look  beyond  his 
recommendations. 

LaBerge:  But  you  did,  it  sounds  like. 

Brophy:     I  schooled  myself  to  do  those  things.  I  did  it  through  all  the  boards  I  had  been  on.  I  was 
always  looking  for  the  et  cetera  and  what  it  consisted  of. 

LaBerge:  Did  the  board  change—I  know  new  people  came  on  and  everything— when  the  presidents 
changed,  in  how  the  board  functioned? 

Brophy:     No,  not  really.  Interesting  question.  I  don't  think  that  I've  ever  seen  the  personality  of  a 
governing  board  member  change  because  of  a  change  in  the  president  or  chancellor  or 
whatever  the  head  person  is  called.  I  think  that  we  go  in  there  and  we  come  out  the  same 
way.  Interesting  question,  though.  No,  I  don't  think  the  president  has  that  much  influence. 
I  think  probably  it  makes  certain  things  occur  more  easily,  because  certainly  with  David, 
David  had  a  way  of  explaining  things  that  was  really  very  simple.  Some  of  them— 
especially  the  two  that  I  knew  down  in  CSU— have  a  habit  of  putting  conclusions  forward 
and  then  when  they  were  asked  questions,  getting  defensive.  David  was  never  that  way. 
He  would  just  keep  talking.  So  was  Jack  and  certainly  Dick.  Good  people. 


Selection  Process  for  Regents 


LaBerge:  Back  to  the  relationship  between  the  president  and  the  governor  or  the  legislature.  Do  you 
have  anything  more  to  say  on  that,  on  how  they  interact? 

Brophy:     There's  nothing  any  more  important  than  a  good  relationship  between  the  president  and  the 
sitting  governor.  We  have  the  constitutional  status  in  the  state  of  California,  and  therefore 
we  can  do  just  about  anything  we  want  to  do  because  we  are  the  University  of  California. 
But  there's  a  couple  of  little  things  that  don't  work  out  that  way.  First  thing  is  we  get  our 
budget  from  the  governor  and  from  the  legislature. 

The  second  thing  is  that  while  they  can't  pass  governing  laws  that  affect  the  university, 
they  can  pass  actions  that  impede  the  implementation  of  the  thing  to  the  board.  I  know  the 
other  thing;  I  skipped  the  laws  that  created  the  University  of  California  in  1858.  It  gave  to 
the  governor  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  governing  board  members.  So  if  you  have 
constitutional  immunity,  and  you're  all  appointed  by  the  governor  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  all  your  money  for  education  comes  from  them,  you're  not  quite  as 
independent  as  you  like  to  believe  you  are. 

LaBerge:  What  was  your  confirmation  process  like?  You  just  sailed  right  through? 
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Brophy:     No,  I  went  in  for  confirmation  four  times.  The  only  time  was  the  first  time,  and  then  after 
that  they  knew  me.  I  can  remember  the  pro  tern,  Senator  David  Roberti— I  had  been  before 
him  three  times.  The  last  time  I  came  in  there  was  when  I  was  confirmed  for  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  he  asked  routinely,  "Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Brophy,  why  do  you  think  you  should 
be  confirmed  as  a  regent  of  the  university?"  I  started  right  from  the  beginning.  He  said, 
"Oh,  my  God— that's  you  again.  Okay,  just  tell  the  governor  we  want  so-and-so."  He  said 
five  ayes  for  approval  and  that  was  it  [laughs].  It's  never  been  a  problem  for  me,  but  it's 
been  a  real  problem  for  some  of  the  other  regents. 

The  thing  was  really  kind  of  bad  if  you  talk  about  approvals.  There's  a  fellow  from  San 
Jose,  Lester  Lee,  that  was  nominated  to  be  a  regent.  He  went  up  for  confirmation  at  the 
same  time  Connerly  did.  Connerly  flew  through  because  he  said  he  voted  against  raising 
student  fees  and  all  this  stuff.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  look  at  the  reality  of  the  matter,  if 
you  don't  approve  the  raising  of  the  fees,  then  what  do  you  do?  They  have  to  be  approved. 
It's  an  obvious  vote.  They  asked  Lester  Lee  if  he  approved  of  the  raise  in  fees  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  because  there  was  nothing  else  we  could  do."  They  kicked  him  out. 

LaBerge:  Solely  on  that? 

Brophy:     No.  It  was  solely  to  tell  the  governor  that  he  should  do  more  about  trying  to  keep  the 

student  dues  down.  I  got  up  and  testified  for  Lee.  I  said,  "Senators,  you  must  remember 
that  every  dollar  we  have  for  student  fees  comes  from  the  legislature,  and  every  dollar  that 
we  don't  get  from  the  legislature  must  come  from  the  students  because  we  have  no  other 
source  of  income."  It's  a  good  statement  because  it's  a  true  statement.  In  other  words,  we 
get  a  shortfall  in  funding,  we  raise  the  fees.  We  get  more  in  funding,  we  reduce  the  fees. 
And  that's  what  we've  done:  we've  reduced  the  fees  when  we  got  more  money.  They're 
playing  a  political  game,  and  they  don't  want  to  take  any  responsibility  for  their  actions, 
but  they  want  to  punish  the  governor  for  his  actions,  so  they  punished  this  poor  fellow, 
Lee.  I  offered  to  go  down  and  talk  to  his  Chinese  community,  because  the  Asian 
community  takes  these  things  very  seriously.  I  said,  "I'll  go  down  and  tell  them  the  truth 
on  this  action."  He  said  no. 

LaBerge:  What  do  you  think  of  the  selection  process  for  regents?  Does  it  work  or  should  it  be 
changed? 

Brophy:     Let  me  answer  your  question  by  telling  you  something.  The  governor  has  a  process  that 
they  started  using  again  with  Deukmejian,  and  Wilson  has  used  it  a  lot,  where  they  bring 
all  these  names  in  and  then  they  send  letters  out  to  everybody.  There's  a  list  of  people  who 
they  send  them  out  to.  When  they  get  the  letters  back— 

LaBerge:  Letters  asking  if  they're  interested? 

Brophy:    No.  They  say,  "What  kind  of  regent  do  you  think  this  person  would  be?"  It  goes  to  a 

variety  of  people.  The  head  of  the  Farm  Mechanics  Bank  board  or  something  or  other— 
this  ridiculous  place.  They  all  write  letters  in  there,  and  to  my  knowledge  no  one  has  ever 
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been  turned  down.  So  if  that  be  true,  then  it's  not  a  good  process.  That's  the  only  process 
they  have  outside  of  the  incentive  of  the  governor  to  appoint  someone  who  he  thinks 
would  be  valuable  to  him~or  has  been. 

LaBerge:  If  you  were  fashioning  a  system,  what  would  you  do? 

Brophy:     I'd  resign  [laughter].  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  easy  answer.  If  you  say  "reach  more 

people"  and  so  forth,  then  it  becomes  kind  of  a  vote  thing.  Or  you  vote  it  in  or  vote  it  out. 
There  are  people  of  value  to  the  University  of  California  because  of  what  they've  done  for 
the  University  of  California  and  will  continue  to  do.  Sometimes  they're  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  people  that  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  success  of  maybe  the 
agricultural  section  of  the  university,  and  maybe  nobody  has  ever  heard  of  them.  The 
point  is  that  there's  no  easy  answer  to  that. 


Affirmative  Action  Vote,  1995 

[Interview  2:  February  11,  1999]  ## 

Clark  Kcrr  and  Glenn  Scaborg 

LaBerge:  You  were  just  talking  about  Clark  Kerr  and  Glenn  Seaborg. 

Brophy:     I  was  saying  that  I've  gotten  to  know  over  a  period  of  years  David  Saxon  and  Clark  Kerr 
and  Glenn  Seaborg,  and  of  course  David  Gardner  and  Jack  and  our  present  president,  Dick 
[Atkinson].  I  have  known  them  on  a  personal  basis,  and  some  of  the  things  that  are  very 
dear  to  my  heart  are  some  of  the  things  that  happened  around  our  associations. 

One  that  I  was  going  to  recall  to  you  was  right  after  the  SP-1  [1995]  and  SP-2  [1995] 
and  the  affirmative  action  vote  on  the  Board  of  Regents—which  I  took  kind  of  a  leadership 
role  in  opposing  it,  and  I  came  in  with  an  amendment  to  the  motion;  I  wasn't  able  to 
convince  the  governor  in  private  that  it  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  He  wanted  a  strong 
"yes"  with  no  amendments.  I  ended  up,  though  I  was  a  very  strong  Republican  and  had 
done  a  lot  of  things  for  the  Republican  majority,  voting  against  the  Republicans.  I  took  a 
vote  of  conscience,  which  we've  talked  about  before  and  I've  paid  for  it. 

Something  that  was  very  nice  happened  to  me  at  the  Big  Game~I  believe  it  was  two 
years  ago,  it  was  played  at  Stanford.  They  set  up  a  tent  there  for  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  past  chancellors  and  the  presidents  of  Stanford  and  the 
trustees  of  Stanford.  We  had  a  big  area  there  to  ourselves.  They  served  food  and  drinks 
and  so  forth.  There  was  a  great  number  of  people  there. 
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I  was  standing  alone  to  one  side  there  drinking  or  eating  something  and  Clark  Kerr  and 
Glenn  Seaborg  came  up.  They  said  something  like,  "We  saw  you  across  the  lawn  and 
wanted  to  come  over  and  tell  you  how  much  the  two  of  us  appreciated  your  courage  in 
standing  up  for  your  views  on  the  affirmative  action  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
Even  though  you  were  on  the  short  end  of  the  votes,  still  we  appreciated  it  because  that's 
the  way  we  would  have  voted,  and  it  certainly  was  a  vote  for  the  University  of  California 
and  not  a  vote  for  the  political  future  of  some  of  the  people  that  were  involved  in  the 
voting  process."  I  really  appreciated  it;  I  wrote  notes  to  both  of  them  telling  them  it  was 
kind  of  singular  to  me,  because  I  had  kind  of  gotten  beaten  up.  The  two  people  that  I  had 
such  great  respect  for  came  up  to  me,  and  it  was  a  very  memorable  time  for  me. 


A  Political  Vote 


LaBerge:  Not  only  them,  but  all  the  administrators--!  mean,  the  president  and  all  the  chancellors- 
were  against  that  also. 

Brophy:     You're  absolutely  right,  and  that's  what  makes  it  so  ironic,  because  it  was  strictly  a 

political  vote  brought  about  by  Governor  Wilson  and  with  his  board  appointment,  Ward 
Connerly.  The  board  was  pretty  heavily  lobbied  to  vote  for  SP-1  and  SP-2.  That  vote 
turned  out  to  be-all  the  regents  were  there,  and  that's  the  second  time  that  I've  seen  all  the 
regents  there.  The  first  time  was  on  the  South  African  vote  on  divestiture  in  1986.  But  the 
second  time,  all  twenty-four  were  there,  and  the  vote  was  ten  against  it  and  fourteen  for  it. 
What  made  it  really—and  I've  repeated  this  so  many  times  in  some  writing  that  I've  done— 
the  irony  of  it  was  the  president  of  the  university  voted  against  it,  all  of  the  chancellors 
voted  against  it,  the  faculty  was  against  it,  the  staff  was  against  it,  and  the  students  were 
noisily  opposed  to  it,  obviously.  And  so  here  everyone  was  opposed  to  it  except  fourteen 
regents.  So  I  wanted  to  make  a  mark—not  just  for  the  newspapers,  but  I  did  want  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

It  kept  me  awake  that  night,  we  were  staying  in  a  hotel  here,  my  wife  and  myself.  I  got 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  kind  of  walked  the  floor  trying  to  decide  what  I  could  do 
about  the  action  that  was  taken.  The  action  was  taken  in  committee,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  it  would  be  passed  by  the  plenary.  The  Friday  vote,  which  was  simply— and  it 
normally  is— a  validation  of  the  committee's  position  because  you  know  by  the  time  you 
get  through  committee  where  the  votes  are,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  going  to  be  that 
way. 
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Roy  Brophy  Speaks  as  a  Private  Citizen 


LaBerge:  What  committee  was  it? 

Brophy:    This  was  before  the  plenary  vote.  After  it  was  passed  and  it  came  to  the  plenary  session, 
as  you  know,  there's  a  rule  with  the  university's  regents  that  anyone  who  wants  to  speak  is 
given  five  minutes,  but  they  have  to  register  with  the  secretary.  Then  they  let  people  be 
heard  as  long  as  there's  time.  I  went  to  the  chairman,  who  was  Clair  Burgener,  and  I  said, 
"Clair,  I  want  to  speak  from  the  floor."  He  said,  "What  for?"  I  said,  "I  have  something  to 
say  as  a  citizen."  He  said,  "Well,  that's  unusual.  It's  never  happened  before."  Everybody 
said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  speak?  No  regent  has  ever  spoken  from  the  floor  of  the 
regents."  I  said,  "I  want  to  speak  as  a  member  of  the  public." 

When  Clair  called  this  session  in,  he  said,  "We  have  comments  from  the  public,  and 
first  will  be  Regent  Roy  Brophy,  who  has  asked  to  speak  as  a  member  of  the  public."  So  I 
got  up  there  and  said,  "Yes,  I'm  here  to  speak  as  a  member  of  the  public  about  what  your 
board  did  yesterday"— separating  myself  from  the  board  by  saying  "your  board"~"in 
passing  this  act  to  rid  themselves  of  affirmative  action,"  et  cetera.  "You  did  that  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  ten  of  the  regents  of  the  twenty-four  opposed  it,"  and  then  I  recited 
that  the  president,  all  the  vice  presidents,  the  faculty,  the  staff,  and  the  students  were 
opposed  to  it.  "Yet  it  became  a  political  action  and  it  was  passed  by  this  vote.  I  think  it 
does  great  injury  to  the  University  of  California.  I'm  sure  some  of  you  voted  for  it  not 
because  you  felt  it  was  right  but  because  you  were  persuaded  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  in  voting."  That's  about  the  sense;  I'm  just  paraphrasing.  "What  your  board  did  will  go 
down  in  infamy.  It's  something  that  should  never  have  happened.  Certainly  it's  something 
that  those  who  voted  for  it  should  have  second  thoughts." 

The  papers  picked  it  up,  which  was  what  I  wanted  because  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  get 
through  all  this  conversation  we  had  over  passing  or  not  passing  this  thing,  and  get  it  in 
black  and  white.  It  really  hadn't  come  up  that  clearly  before.  It's  been  said  and  then  been 
passed  over.  But  everybody  within  the  administration,  within  the  faculty,  staff,  students 
and  10/24  of  the  regents  were  opposed  to  it  and  yet  it  was  passed.  I  think  it  was 
unfortunate.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  political  intrusion  into  the  regents' 
process,  and  right  now  there's  a  lot  of  political  intrusion  into  the  public  education's 
agendas,  but  that  was  probably  the  worst  that  I  can  remember.  I  turned  a  lot  of  my  friends 
on  the  board  against  me  momentarily  for  me  standing  before  them  and  damning  them  for 
voting  that  way.  Yet  in  their  heart  of  hearts  I  know  they  knew  that  I  was  right— many  of 
them  did.  I'm  sure  the  majority  were  persuaded.  Certainly  the  majority  of  three  were 
persuaded  to  vote  that  way,  and  that  was  unfortunate. 
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Should  Regents  Be  Elected? 


Brophy:     While  we're  on  that  subject  let  me  just  talk  about  something  that  maybe  I  said  before.  The 
real  irony  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  is  that  we  believe  in  the 
forefathers  that  brought  forth  the  University  of  California  and  the  legislature.  In  1865  they 
decided  they  would  make  the  University  of  California  a  constitutional  group  which  would 
be  above  and  beyond  the  politics  of  the  state.  Well,  in  many  ways  we  are,  and  we're 
certainly  viewed  jealously  by  CSU  and  other  public  bodies  in  the  state  of  California.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  true  facts  you  realize  that  we  are  not  free  of  politics,  not  when  the 
governor  appoints  every  one  of  the  regents  and  they're  the  ones  that  make  the  final  vote. 
And  that  was  demonstrated  in  the  SP-1  and  SP-2  vote. 

Also,  while  the  University  of  California  has  billions  of  dollars,  and  if  it  were  a  state  it 
would  be  the  twenty-fourth  largest  state  in  the  nation  based  on  its  budget—still,  the  moneys 
that  come  to  the  University  of  California  come  from  the  legislature  for  educational  use  and 
they  come  through  the  political  process.  When  the  moneys  come  to  us,  too  often  the 
dollars  come  with  words  written  around  them  to  tell  us  how  we  can  spend  that  money.  So 
we're  not  above  and  separate  from  the  political  process;  we  are  deeply  involved  in  it  and 
we're  subject  to  it.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is,  to  me,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  is  a  fiction. 

LaBerge:  If  you  could  do  it  differently,  how  would  you  do  it?  I  mean,  if  you  could  change  that. 
Brophy:     I've  spoken  on  that. 
LaBerge:  I'll  bet  you  have! 

Brophy:     I'll  tell  you,  in  Nevada,  I  believe,  that's  one  of  the  states  where  they  actually  elect  the 
regents.  I  know  there  are  several  states  that  do  that.  Now  that  sounds  like  a  good  idea. 
That  sounds  like  that  would  get  it  out  of  politics.  Like  one  regent  said  when  we  were 
having  a  discussion  on  it  and  the  subject  of  elections  came  up  in  a  public  meeting,  "I  like 
the  idea.  I'd  have  to  raise  money  to  run  for  a  regent  [position].  I'd  say,  'Sure,  give  me 
$10,000  and  I'll  get  your  son  into  Berkeley.'"  He  was  saying  it  in  jest,  but  when  you  have 
to  raise  money  to  run,  you  do  political  favors.  So  that's  not  the  greatest  idea  in  the  world. 

Selections  from  different  regions  might  be  a  good  idea,  but  that  doesn't  solve  the 
problem  of  who  selects  you  and  who  you're  beholden  to.  So  it's  a  very,  very  difficult 
problem,  and  I  frankly  have  no  solution  to  it.  The  eleven  years  I  was  on  the  CSU  board, 
people  complained  all  the  time—Glenn  Dumke,  who  was  really  the  second  chancellor,  and 
Chancellor  Reynolds  who  came  after  him  have  always  tried  to  get  the  constitutional  status 
for  the  CSU  so  they  could  have  the  same  privileges.  As  I  said  before  there  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  that  won't  work,  primarily  because  they  have  practitioner  doctorates  and  they 
don't  have  the  type  of  libraries  needed  nor  the  titled  faculty  that  can  do  the  doctorate 
program.  The  free-standing  doctorate  program  should  not  be  used  in  the  CSU,  but  the 
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joint  doctorate  program  should  be  used  more  readily  and  be  accepted  by  campuses  more 
readily  than  they  are  now.  It  would  permit  us  to  spread  the  candidates  for  doctorate 
programs  over  a  larger  area  and  it  would  make  travel  to  the  various  campuses  more 
compatible. 


Open  Meeting  Law/Pending  Suit 


LaBerge:  Getting  back  to  the  affirmative  action  vote,  could  you  say  more  about  what  went  on  before 
that,  how  it  was  introduced,  and  what  went  on  between  meetings?  How  is  somebody 
lobbied  to  vote  a  certain  way? 

Brophy:     I'm  involved  in  a  legal  case  on  that  right  now.  As  soon  as  that  is  dropped  I'll  be  happy  to 
expand  it  more.  Under  the  makeup  of  the  University  of  California,  no  more  than  four 
regents  can  meet  at  one  time,  and  if  you  want  to  talk  to  somebody  on  one  subject  you  can 
talk  to  no  more  than  four  regents.  You'd  have  to  look  at  other  rules  and  then  call  Leigh 
Trivette,  Secretary  of  the  Regents,  and  she  can  make  it  available  to  you.  So  consequently 
when  we  have  meetings  outside  the  board  meetings,  we  either  have  to  confine  them  to  a 
very  small  number  or  to  open  those  meetings  to  the  press  and  to  the  public. 

They  also  call  telephone  meetings  where  I  call  someone,  and  someone  calls  someone 
else.  Those  are  called  constructive  quorums.  A  constructive  quorum  is  where  one  person 
calls  more  than  four  people  or  other  people  do  that.  So  if  the  governor  calls  more  than 
four  people  and  asked  them  to  do  something,  he  then  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Bagley- 
Keene  Act.  The  Bagley-Keene  Act  is  the  one  that  takes  the  place  of  the  Brown  Act.  The 
Brown  Act  is  effective  in  all  the  K-12  and  community  colleges  and  all  the  other 
governmental  agencies  that  have  oversight  from  individuals. 

There  is  a  suit  pending  on  that;  it  was  filed  by  a  reporter  from  the  UC  Santa  Barbara 
news.  It's  been  going  on  for  several  years;  it  may  have  been  dropped  by  now.  I'm  not 
really  sure  about  it.  What  I've  said,  and  it's  true,  the  governor  called  me  four  times.  I  only 
took  his  first  call,  and  I  told  him  how  I  intended  to  vote  and  the  reason  for  it.  His  chief  of 
staff  called  me  a  couple  of  times  and  said  that  the  governor  was  angry  with  me  because  I 
didn't  return  his  other  three  calls.  I  said,  "Pete  Wilson's  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  don't  intend 
to  argue  an  issue  like  that  which  I've  already  made  up  my  mind  on,  so  I  didn't  take  the 
other  three  calls."  He  said,  "That's  the  reason  he's  unhappy  with  you."  I  said,  "It's 
unfortunate,  because  I  think  probably  my  turning  my  back  on  that  kind  of  argument  says 
more  for  character  than  getting  into  a  yelling  match." 
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Issue  of  Fairness 

LaBerge:  Do  you  want  to  tell  me  your  philosophy  on  that— why  you  support  affirmative  action? 

Brophy:     You're  one  of  the  few  people  that  have  ever  asked  me  that.  Everyone  just  assumes  that  I 
believe  that  all  the  blacks  and  the  Latinos  and  everyone  else  should  have  special  access  to 
the  University  of  California  and  that  women  should  have  free  access,  and  et  cetera— 
because  this  did  affect  women  and  minorities  and  so  forth.  I  prepared  an  amendment  to 
the  motion.  The  motion  was  that  the  president  of  the  board,  which  is  the  governor— he  was 
there-made  the  motion  to  get  rid  of  all  affirmative  action.  The  meeting  was  in  July  of 
1995,  and  it  was  to  take  effect  January  of  1997. 

I  said  to  Governor  Wilson  I'll  vote  for  this,  and  other  people  will  vote  for  it  too,  if  we 
pass  the  motion  with  this  caveat,  saying  that  we  will  spend  the  next  approximately 
eighteen  months-between  the  July  1995  meeting  and  the  November  '96  meeting 
exploring  what  is  good  about  affirmative  action  and  finding  out  what  parts  are  bad  with 
affirmative  action.  There  are  goods  and  there  are  bads.  Nothing  is  all  good  and  nothing  is 
all  bad. 

I  was  sitting  with  the  governor,  and  I  talked  with  him  for  about  thirty-five  minutes,  I 
guess,  in  private,  and  Howard  Leach.  I  wasn't  able  to  convince  him.  He  said,  "No,  it's  got 
to  be  passed  just  the  way  it  is."  He  was  using  it  for  one  of  the  hallmarks— it's  been  said 
before,  so  I  guess  it's  no  great  secret,  and  it's  what  I  believe,  too— of  his  running  for 
president.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  come  out  with  that.  I've  never  understood  Ward 
Connerly's  interest  in  it.  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  out  of  this.  I  can't  believe  it's  just 
nothing. 

There  are  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  permit  some  adjustment  in  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  reason  is  very  simple:  all  the  K-12  schools  in  California  are  not  the 
same.  They  don't  have  the  same  teachers.  The  blacks,  for  example  in  southern  California, 
many  come  from  the  south-central  area  of  Los  Angeles.  East  Los  Angeles  is  heavily 
Latino.  Those  schools  do  not  have  more  than  just  a  handful  of  students  in  a  year  that 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  University  of  California. 

Then  we  take  Beverly  Hills,  which  is  a  favorite  of  all  favorites,  where  this  wealthy 
doctor  is  that  has  a  son  that  wants  to  go  to  the  University  of  California.  He  gives  his  son  a 
couple  thousand  dollars  and  says,  "Go  take  the  SAT  test,"  but  one  of  the  sons  of  somebody 
living  in  south-central  Los  Angeles  or  East  Los  Angeles  where  the  Latinos  or  blacks  reside 
doesn't  have  that  opportunity.  Their  parents  don't  have  that  opportunity,  they  don't  have 
fifteen  cents,  so  it  makes  the  access  unfair.  And  that  still  is  true. 

As  an  aside,  I  think  if  we're  going  to  look  at  SAT  for  admission-and  we're  kind  of 
wandering  from  it  now~it  should  be  a  course  taught  for  all  that  anticipate  trying  to  go  to  a 
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university.  It  shouldn't  be  an  economic  block  for  those  that  come  from  the  poor  schools. 
That  includes  rural  schools,  inner-city  schools. 


Top  Down  Philosophy  of  Politicians 


Brophy:     What  I  was  saying  then  and  I  say  now  is  that  the  politicians  have  a  great  feeling  about  the 
way  to  take  care  of  education.  It's  from  the  top  down.  By  that  I  mean  we  have  to  do 
something  and  it's  an  immediate  thing  that  we  can  show  that  we've  done  great  things  with 
certain  cultures,  certain  students,  certain  universities,  certain  educational  institutions, 
teachers'  schools.  But  it  has  to  be  done  now;  otherwise  a  politician  that  is  in  place  has  to 
wait  a  long  time  to  gain  credit  for  that.  That's  unfortunate,  because  for  example  what  they 
plan  to  do  now— one  of  the  legislators  said  we'd  take  the  top  12.5  percent  of  every  high 
school  in  the  state.  Now  it's  down  to  4  percent  of  every  high  school  in  the  state. 
Unfortunately,  there's  a  vast  difference  of  the  4  percent  of  the  graduates  at  Beverly  Hills 
and  at  East  Los  Angeles  and  south-central  Los  Angeles.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  4 
percent  or  whether  it's  40  percent;  it's  still  top  down. 

In  other  words,  you're  going  to  take  them  and  put  them  in  there,  and  how  many  of  them 
are  not  prepared  to  access  the  University  of  California?  How  many  cannot  pass  there? 
And  how  many  will  fail?  What  we're  doing  actually  is  we're  structuring  them  for  failure. 
They've  had  failure  before  in  their  lives,  and  they  don't  need  one  more.  To  be  taken  to  the 
University  of  California  and  congratulated  by  all  their  family  and  friends  and  educators 
and  so  forth  and  then  a  semester  or  two  later  being  told  that  they  can't  cut  it  and  being  sent 
back  home  is  not  something  they  need.  And  it's  not  something  that  we  should  do.  But  it's 
something  the  politicians  want  to  do  from  this  top-down  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  that  I  believe  in~and  when  I  spoke  in  Nashville  on  that  award1  they 
gave  me  I  talked  about  the  only  way  to  solve  education  is  start  from  the  bottom  up.  In 
passing  they  talk  about  it.  Just  like  where  they  wanted  to  cut  the  schools  down  to  twenty 
for  the  first  three  grades,  they  didn't  look  to  see  how  many  teachers  were  in  the  pipeline, 
and  so  when  they  set  this  up  we  have  over  a  third  of  the  students  in  those  first  three  grades 
today.  And  it's  true  in  the  last  two  years  that  are  being  taught  by  31  percent  of  non- 
credentialed  teachers  and  teachers  that  are  not  trained  in  teaching,  because  we  want  to  do 
this  thing  immediately.  So  as  far  as  the  rooms  go,  we  cut  the  gymnasiums  into  parts  to 
make  more  rooms  to  teach.  We  cut  up  some  libraries,  we  took  out  some  science  rooms 
and  so  forth  so  we'd  have  more  room,  because  we  didn't  have  enough  portables. 
Eventually  they'll  come  back  and  we'll  get  them. 


'In  1998,  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges  awarded  Mr. 
Brophy  its  1998  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  Trusteeship  for  his  volunteer  service  as  a  higher 
education  trustee  in  public  education,  for  all  of  America. 
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But  the  politicians  think  from  the  top  down  instead  of  the  bottom  up.  What  they  should 
be  doing  is  putting  more  money  into  poor  schools,  depending  upon  the  kinds  of— getting 
smaller  classrooms  for  the  poor  schools,  getting  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  poor 
schools.  Then  we  can  grow  from  the  bottom  up.  By  the  time  we  reach  the  middle  years  of 
high  school  we'll  have  developed  some  kind  of  a  legitimate  background  for  accessing  the 
University  of  California  and  CSU  and  the  other  public  universities. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  yesterday  on  the  4  percent  idea?  Wasn't  there  a  meeting  in 
Sacramento? 

Brophy:     I  didn't.  You  mean  the  board  meeting? 
LaBerge:  Yes. 

Brophy:     I  didn't  go  because  it's  something  the  governor  feels  should  pass,  and  so  does  his  Secretary 
of  Education  and  so  forth.  It's  kind  of  foregone.  I  can't  criticize  that,  not  nearly  as  much 
as  the  12.5  percent.  The  big  question  is  if  it  doesn't  change  the  young  people  that  access 
the  University  of  California  by  taking  the  top  4  percent,  what  has  it  done  besides  taking 
unqualified  students?  Or  maybe  they're  4.0  [grade  point  average],  but  in  competition 
where  we  turned  away  several  thousand  students  that  had  better  than  4.0  here  at  Berkeley, 
it's  a  matter  of  fairness.  So  to  be  fair  to  some  that  weren't  able  to  make  the  grade,  we're 
going  to  be  unfair  to  those  who  not  only  took  the  courses  they  needed  to  take,  but  took  a 
lot  of  special  courses  too,  and  they're  being  denied.  So  it's  a  matter  of  fairness.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  matter  of  fairness. 

My  vote  was  not  on  what  appeared  to  people  to  be—you  like  the  blacks  and  you  like  the 
Latinos  and  you  want  to  get  them  in  there.  Well,  that  wasn't  the  issue  at  all.  The  basic 
issue  was  that  for  everyone  it  should  be  a  matter  of  fairness  how  people  access  the 
University  of  California.  It  was  going  to  be  determined  by  the  schools  that  they  come 
from  in  Califomia-that  as  a  matter  of  fairness  we  have  to  bring  those  schools  up  to  speed 
so  that  they  can  train  kids  to  be  able  to  access  UC  and  CSU.  That's  what  my  entire 
argument  was  about. 


Regent  Bagley's  Proposal  to  Rescind  Vote 


LaBerge:  What  do  you  think  of  [Regent]  Bill  Bagley's  plan  to  try  to  overturn  the  regents'  vote? 

Brophy:    Bill  and  I  are  very  close.  Bill  has  a  lot  of  these  ideas,  and  I  like  Bill  very  much.  At  first 
this  started  out  as  a  tongue-in-cheek  thing,  and  now  it's  going  to  be  this.  I'll  tell  you 
exactly  what  I  believe.  It's  not  going  to  accomplish  a  thing  as  far  as  permitting  more 
students  to  access.  Having  said  that,  I  would  support  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  says  to 
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the  students  that  the  Board  of  Regents  by  majority  vote  supports  fairness  in  access  to  the 
university  by  all  people. 

## 

Brophy:     What  happened  after  the  regents'  meeting  of  July  1995  was  at  every  regents'  meeting  for 
months  and  months—the  students  would  come  in  there  and  scream  and  holler,  they'd  come 
running  down  the  aisles,  they'd  be  beyond  the  ribbons  where  they  can  go,  and  they'd  be 
handcuffed  and  some  of  them  chained  and  arrested.  Some  of  them  were  from  out  of  the 
state  too;  there  were  some  from  Detroit  who  weren't  even  students.  They  made  the 
operation  of  the  University  of  California  so  bad  that  the  chairman,  Clair  Burgener,  who  is 
a  very  gentle  person,  reached  a  point  where  he  didn't  even  want  to  be  on  the  University  of 
California  [board]  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  great  empathy  for  those  students. 

But  having  said  that,  all  that  it  will  do  is  send  a  message  out  to  the  students  that  their 
Board  of  Regents  does  not  believe  in  [Proposition]  209  and  does  not  believe  in  SP-1  and 
SP-2  insofar  as  it  affects  the  University  of  California.  The  University  of  California  should 
have  the  open  right  to  attempt  to  adjust  their  admissions  so  that  ultimately  the  cultural 
makeup  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  California  can  more  closely  reflect  the 
population  of  California. 


Divestiture  from  South  Africa,  1985 


LaBerge:  One  more  question  on  that:  if  David  Gardner  had  still  been  president  do  you  think  that 
would  have  passed? 

Brophy:     You've  got  to  remember  that  you're  trying  to  say,  "Can  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California  offset  the  actions  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California?"  My  answer  would  be  probably  no,  because  it  would  not  only  be  difficult,  but 
it  might  even  be  inappropriate.  That  was  why  even  though  David  Gardner  who  was  so 
opposed  to  the  South  African  divestiture  action  in  1986—  That  was  my  second  meeting  on 
the  Board  of  Regents.  He  did  not  want  that  to  pass.  He  had  all  kinds  of  opponents  there. 
The  meeting  was  at  Santa  Cruz.  Everybody  had  their  part  to  play,  and  they  had  their  script 
to  read.  When  they  got  all  done  the  governor  moved  it,  I  seconded  it,  and  it  passed.  It 
passed  because  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  regents  felt  that  it  was  the  thing  to  do, 
and  David  Gardner  did  not.  So  when  it  came  down  to  voting,  I  guess  they  voted  with  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  rather  than  the  president  of  the  university.  This  was  a 
first. 

I  think  probably  the  president  of  the  university  could  affect  the  vote,  but  it's  not  a 
political  thing  to  do,  which  puts  politics  back  into  the  equation.  Supposedly  UC  has 
constitutional  status.  David  Gardner  is  not  one  to  give  up  easily,  and  he  didn't  give  up 
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easily  on  that  vote,  and  he  was  not  very  happy  when  it  was  finally  voted  upon. 
Nevertheless,  he  lost  the  vote. 

But  David  Gardner  is  probably  one  of  the  most  persuasive,  if  not  the  most  persuasive, 
person  in  the  world  because  of  the  way  that  he  can  articulate.  I  may  have  spoken  about 
this  before  but  I'll  just  say  again  that  what's  so  great  about  David  Gardner  is  that  he  can 
speak  without  notes.  He  may  use  notes  occasionally,  but  when  he  speaks  he  has 
everything  in  his  head,  and  he  has  it  in  such  order  that  he'll  say,  "There  are  seven  points  to 
consider,"  and  he'll  go  through  one,  then  two,  then  three.  He'll  say,  "Two  and  six  come 
together,  and  here's  the  reason  there.  And  one  and  three  are-and  that's  the  reason  that--". 
You  go  on  with  this  equation  until  everybody  is  sitting  there  just  absolutely  amazed  at  the 
kind  of  memory  he  has  and  the  logical  memory  he  has  and  the  persuasive  memory  that  he 
has. 

He  is  just  an  incredible  person.  Once  again,  on  questions  and  answers— and  I've  been 
with  him  when  he  met  with  the  statewide  alumni  several  times  and  at  various  other  places 
where  there  have  been  questions  and  answers-he  is  the  best  at  that.  There's  no  one  that 
can  handle  those  kinds  of  things  like  he  can.  This  one  through  seven  would  be  part  of  a 
question  and  answer  thing  where  he  would  just  absolutely  amaze  people  with  the  way  he 
articulates  and  the  way  that  he  retains. 

He  just  comes  to  attention  when  a  terrible  question  comes  up.  At  some  questions  I  kind 
of  cringe;  I'd  be  sitting  there  and  he'd  be  standing  at  the  podium-these  questions  would 
come  up,  and  he  would  just  come  up  straight,  and  his  head  would  come  out  of  his  collar, 
he  would  kind  of  smile  and  almost  say,  "I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question."  [laughter]  And 
I  think  he  was  kind  of  glad  they  asked  that  question  because  when  he  got  through  with  the 
question,  it  seemed  that  some  of  those  poor  people  left  the  room  to  go  to  the  restroom  and 
never  came  back  [laughter]. 

LaBerge:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  one  of  those? 

Brophy:     Oh  gosh,  there  are  so  many  of  them.  Let's  go  on;  let  me  think  about  it  a  little  bit. 


Chair  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  1989-1991 


LaBerge:  Why  don't  we  turn  to  when  you  were  chair  of  the  Board  of  Regents?  Maybe  that's  a  time 
when  you  would  have  been  with  him  at  alumni  meetings  or~ 

Brophy:     I  live  in  Sacramento,  so  once  a  year  they  had  the  alumni  up  there.  They'd  all  come,  and  I'd 
always  go  to  those  things;  I  did  for  twelve  years. 

LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  being  chairman.  What  does  that  entail? 
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Brophy:     Everybody  has  a  different  idea  of  what  being  chairman  is,  and  as  you  know  I've  been 

chairman  two  of  the  four  years  on  K-12,  and  three  of  the  eleven  years  on  CSU,  and  two  of 
the  twelve  years  on  the  University  of  California.  And  then  I've  been  chairman  of  principal 
committees  a  lot.  So  I've  had  a  lot  of  opportunity  to  be  chairman. 

As  far  as  being  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  you  develop  a  very  close 
relationship  with  the  president  of  the  university  and  with  his  staff  because  many  of  the 
things  that  come  onto  the  agenda-especially  ones  that  are  very  controversial—the 
chairman  of  the  board  will  meet  with  the  president  of  the  university  and  some  of  his 
people,  and  they  will  discuss  things  to  see  if  the  chairman  has  any  problems.  Then  they 
have  a  telephonic  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  principal  committees— that  being 
education,  finance,  and  one  other— plus  the  chairman  of  the  board.  His  people  are  in  a 
conference  room  in  Berkeley,  and  then  we're  scattered  around  the  state. 

The  chairman  makes  a  lot  of  decisions  that  affect  the  individual  regents  that  the 
president  of  the  university  cannot  make.  The  president  of  the  university  is  there  only  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  He  is  just  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  though  he 
runs  the  university.  So  when  it  comes  to  making  decisions  on  policy  matters,  those  things 
are  normally  discussed  at  length  with  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  with  those  other 
members  before  they  reach  the  board.  The  problem  is  that  when  things  happen,  like  they 
happen  with  any  family,  someone  gets  kind  of  out  of  order  or  someone  needs  to  be 
"talked-to"— I  don't  like  the  word  "conduct"— about  his  or  her  participation  on  certain 
things.  It  oftentimes  falls  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  hold  discussions 
with  that  person. 

LaBerge:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  that?  Or  is  that  too  private? 

Brophy:     Well,  I  can  give  you  an  example.  I  won't  name  the  person.  Some  of  the  worst  things, 
when  they  come  to  the  board  meetings  late  after  a  long,  hard  evening  somewhere  else. 
They  sit  down  and  when  they  open  their  agenda  it  crackles  because  it's  never  been  opened 
before.  Too  many  believe  being  a  regent  and  just  attending  Board  of  Regents'  meetings  as 
their  only  connection  to  the  regents  is  enough. 

Being  a  governing  board  member  of  an  institution  isn't  just  attending  board  meetings; 
that's  simply  the  formalization  of  what  should  have  been  done  between  meetings.  The 
things  that  come  up  should  be  explored  by  individual  regents.  The  president's  office,  the 
individual  campuses  that  may  be  affected  by  something  that's  proposed,  are  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  get  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  governing  board  members  the 
reason  why  those  things  appear  on  the  agenda.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  those  things 
because  I  was  interested. 

Some  regents  come  there,  sit  down  and  start  pawing  through  the  agenda  trying  to  find 
something  of  substance  they  can  read  or  make  reference  to,  so  people  will  think  that  they 
have  really  been  doing  a  lot  of  thought  outside  the  meetings.  It  is  ludicrous.  It  stands  out 
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like  a  sore  thumb.  Those  kinds  of  things  happen  not  too  often,  but  they  happen  often 
enough  that  it  falls  on  the  chairman  to  hold  discussions  with  them. 

The  other  things  are  behaviors  that  reflect  badly  on  the  University  of  California  Board 
of  Regents.  That  [happens]  not  regularly,  but  occasionally  it's  a  cause  for  concern.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  sometimes  either  feels  called  upon  or  the  other  regents 
suggest  that  he  or  she  have  discussions  with  individual  regents. 

The  other  thing  that  being  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  that  you  have  certain 
powers  that  are  very  important.  Probably  the  most  important  is  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  forms  the  Committee  on  Committees,  which  is  the  committee  that  selects  who 
shall  be  the  next  chairman  of  the  board,  vice  chairman,  who  shall  chair  the  next  year  for 
the  various  committees.  If  the  chairman  appoints  those  people,  he  or  she  is  pretty  sure  that 
they  will  have  a  lot  of  agreement  with  the  chairman's  vision  on  where  things  should  be. 
So  consequently  it's  an  extremely  important  position. 

The  chairman  is  seldom  seen  but  always  quoted  in  the  newspapers.  You  get  all  the 
calls  from  the  newspapers.  But  the  only  time  you  really  see  the  chairman  in  action  is 
when  he  or  she  is  running  the  plenary  session.  So  as  far  as  the  meetings  go,  what's  done 
between  meetings  and  done  outside  of  meetings  and  done  in  other  areas—it's  very 
important  that  you  have  a  chairman  that  the  board  will  support. 

There  have  been  instances  where  the  candidate  for  chairman,  for  example,  is  brought  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  there  will  be  another  motion  from  the  floor.  That  is  a  very 
embarrassing  thing.  It  didn't  happen  during  my  tenure  on  the  board,  but  it  happened  when 
Glenn  Campbell  was  chairman  for  one  year.  Normally  you're  chairman  for  two  years,  but 
there  was  so  much  opposition  to  his  chairmanship  that  Yori  Wada  was  nominated,  and 
they  had  enough  votes  to  carry  that.  He  was  only  a  one-term  chairman,  which  he  never 
liked  to  remember. 


Selection  Committees  for  Chancellors 


LaBerge:  We  were  talking  about  when  you  were  chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  specific  issues 

that  came  up?  I  have  jotted  a  couple  things  down,  and  I  don't  know  if  you  have  comments 
on  them.  One  was  when  Chancellor  [Chang-Lin]  Tien  was  appointed.  Did  you  have 
something  to  do  with  appointing  the  committee? 

Brophy:     Yes.  The  committee  is  appointed—I  hope  I'm  right  on  this-normally  by  the  president  of 
the  university,  because  they  make  recommendations  to  the  presidents  for  who  he  should 
submit  to  the  board  to  be  the  incoming  chancellor.  David  Gardner  was  president  then,  and 
I  was  chairman,  and  that  was  when  [Ira  Michael]  Heyman  resigned  and  we  were 
considering  the  appointment  of  Tien. 
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We  went  to  a  retreat  in  southern  California--!  believe  it  was  a  faculty  retreat  where  we 
stayed  there  for  two  or  three  days.  Chancellor  Tien  was  there,  David  was  there,  and  I  was 
there. 

David  said  to  me,  "I  think  that  we  have  the  greatest  person  in  the  world  in  Tien.  You 
ought  to  spend  some  time  with  him."  I  said,  "I  sure  would  like  to,  because  I'm  concerned 
about  UC  Berkeley."  The  committee  had  had  two  or  three  meetings,  and  people  that  we 
had  didn't  seem  to  be  the  kind  of  person  that  should  take  over  this  campus,  which  is  the 
flagship  campus.  So  I  invited  Tien  to  my  room,  and  we  sat  there  and  talked  for  two  or 
three  hours.  I  came  out  of  there  and  said  to  David,  "I  agree  with  you;  he's  the  person  that 
should  be  chancellor.  He's  enthusiastic,  and  on  top  of  that  he  agrees  with  me  that  we 
should  clean  up  People's  Park."  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  Which  was  another  issue  during  that— 

Brophy:     That  was  me.  I  was  the  one  that  brought  that  up,  and  I  was  the  one  that  was  threatened  by 
Rosebud.  She  was  going  to  kill  me. 


People's  Park 


LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  this. 

Brophy:     After  Tien-officers  found  bombs  up  in  the  bushes  up  above  the  campus,  one  of  them  had 
my  address  on  it  in  Folsom. 

LaBerge:  Can  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this?  Did  you  bring  up  the  issue  of  doing  something 
with  People's  Park? 

Brophy:     Oh,  yes.  And  I  worked  to  get  money  for  it,  to  clean  up  People's  Park.  I  talked  to  Tien 

before  he  was  appointed  about  how  he  felt  about  People's  Park.  He  indicated  that  he  felt 
like  I  did,  that  it  was  making  an  area  where  a  lot  of  students  passed  in  going  to  and  from 
campus  and  libraries  at  night  when  walking  home-there  had  been  some  assaults  and  rapes 
and  so  forth  on  women.  My  plan  was,  and  I  got  the  plan  from  the  former  chief  of  police 
that  was  there-Chief  Deny  Bowles.  "What  they  ought  to  do  is  take  People's  Park  and 
build  a  multi-story  student  union  on  the  parcel,"  which  is  what  they  were  intended  to  be 
originally~to  use  it  for  student  housing—if  you  look  clear  back  in  the  records,  which  I  did. 
Then  in  the  first  floor  build  a  child  care  center.  He  said,  "They'll  burn  you  out  three  or 
four  times,  but  after  the  building  is  completed  and  opened  they'll  take  their  mischief 
somewhere  else." 

I  believe  that.  I  believe  that  today  that's  what  should  be  done.  I  look  back  at  the 
records,  when  they  acquired  those  houses  under  condemnation,  maybe  eminent  domain. 
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In  other  words,  they  did  condemn  the  houses  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  they  tore  the 
houses  down.  The  purpose  given  was  that  they  would  be  used  for  student  housing  because 
they  were  short  of  the  land  for  student  housing  in  level  areas.  When  they  didn't  do  that, 
they  had  to  go  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  here  and  build  Foothill  Housing.  (I'll  tell  you  a 
story  about  that,  too.) 

When  we  got  started  into  taking  back  the  land,  I  worked  with  the  president's  office  to 
get  moneys  and  so  forth.  Well,  you  know  all  the  history  of  what  happened  there:  they  put 
in  basketball  courts  and  got  the  people  off  there.  There  was  this  time  when  they  finally 
moved  the  people  off,  not  letting  them  sleep  there.  There  were  about  fifty  of  them  there 
that  were  transients.  They  slept  between  our  property  and  the  street  because  that  was  the 
City  of  Berkeley's  property.  Finally  the  university  was  able  to  convince  the  city  that  they 
should  go  in  there  and  take  those  people  off  of  there.  The  ones  that  wouldn't  leave  they 
arrested— a  goodly  number  of  them.  When  they  ran  their  record  they  found  they  had 
fugitive  warrants  from  all  over  the  nation  for  murder,  rape,  a  variety  of  very,  very  serious 
crimes  for  great  numbers.  So  these  people  were  not  people  that  were  simply  homeless  and 
needed  a  place  to  eat. 

Remember  the  Catholic  mobile  food  wagon?  They  were  feeding  them,  and  they  were 
sleeping  there,  and  here  they  were  touted  as  being  poor,  homeless  people.  They  weren't;  a 
good  many  of  them  were  people  on  the  run.  And  here  were  young  ladies  going  to  and 
from  the  library  at  night,  and  going  past  people  of  that  caliber.  We  got  it  all  cleaned  up 
and  it  took  several  years. 

But  what  I  was  really  disappointed  in,  was  what  Tien  did  the  last  year,  before  [Robert] 
Berdahl  became  chancellor.  He  set  up  a  committee  of  the  town  and  the  various  people 
that  were  interested  in  People's  Park.  They  went  back  in  there  and  tore  up  the  basketball 
courts,  tore  up  the  volleyball  courts,  and  now  it's  back  to  a  big  lawn  with  trees  like  it  was 
before,  and  the  same  people  are  back  again— or  the  next  generation  down.  Tien  did  great 
things  for  People's  Park,  but  in  the  end  he  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  city  council 
and  the  people  in  town  there  and  turned  it  around.  All  the  money  that  we  spent  there  was 
for  nothing. 

That  really,  in  my  mind-because  of  the  fact  that  it  gained  so  much  notoriety,  and  the 
actions  of  the  board  had  taken  place  to  be  able  to  convert  it,  and  he  reported  regularly  on 
it.  I  think  it  was  a  policy  matter.  I  questioned  whether  or  not  he  had  the  authority  to 
reverse  it  and  whether  or  not  he  had  the  authority  to  suggest  the  authority  go  to  an 
appointed  committee  in  the  town.  I  don't  think  it  was  right;  I  think  it  was  absolutely 
wrong. 

LaBerge:  You  started  to  tell  me  that  during  that  time  you  had  a  bomb  threat? 

Brophy:     Yes.  Rosebud  and  her  boyfriend  were  around,  and  they  were  angry  with  me  because  they 
knew  that  I  was  the  leader  on  the  Board  of  Regents  to  clean  up  People's  Park,  so  they 
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decided  I  was  the  bad  guy.  And  Tien  was  the  bad  guy  because  he  went  along  with  it.  The 
whole  thing  came  up  over  People's  Park. 

The  police  went  up  into  the  hills—some  of  these  reserve  policemen;  I  don't  know  how 
they  happened  to  be  up  there—and  found  an  encampment  there,  and  they  found  some 
addresses.  They  found  a  book  on  bomb-making,  and  there  was  a  package  there  that  had 
my  name.  I  was  still  at  an  address  in  Folsom.  I  was  notified  about  that. 

But  shortly  after  that  we  had  a  Board  of  Regents  meeting  at  Clark  Kerr  Center.  I 
started  congratulating  Tien  in  front  of  the  whole  board  for  all  the  work  that  he  had  done 
about  cleaning  up  People's  Park.  There  was  some  hissing  and  booing  in  the  back.  I 
looked  back,  and  there  were  some  people  there,  but  the  one  that  was  leading  it  was 
Rosebud  and  her  boyfriend.  When  the  meeting  broke  up  I  started  to  go  to  my  car,  and 
they  accosted  me.  She  said,  "After  we  deal  with  Tien  you're  next."  The  police  walked  me 
to  my  car  and  I  went  home. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  that  she  was  caught  and  shot  after  breaking  into  the  chancellor's 
house.  In  fact,  [Vice  Chancellor]  John  Cummins  called  me  and  told  me  that  it  had 
happened  and  that  they  hadn't  gotten  her  boyfriend,  yet.  I  was  living  in  Folsom  and  I 
called  the  chief  of  police  and  they  sent  some  people  out  to  my  house  until  they  could  catch 
her  boyfriend.  He  was  on  probation  anyway  on  that  bomb  thing,  and  so  they  put  him  back 
in  jail.  But  I  had  a  couple  of  nights  where  I  had  twenty-four-hour  guards  from  the  Folsom 
police. 

Where  am  I? 


David  Gardner  and  the  Budget 

LaBerge:  You're  the  chairman,  and  those  were  two  things  that  happened  during  your  chairmanship. 
Brophy:     I  should  have  brought  my  notes. 

LaBerge:  It  was  '89  to  '91 .  That's  when  tuition  went  up~sort  of  when  the  budgets  became  a 
problem. 

Brophy:    You  see,  during  the  first  years-from  '82,  '83,  on  through  down  to  almost  '90,  there  was  a 
lot  of  money  available.  Because  of  Deukmejian's  affection  for  the  University  of 
California—and  he  was  a  great  supporter  of  the  university— times  were  good.  I  was  on 
CSU  part  of  that  time  too,  and  things  were  turning  around  for  CSU  also.  There  was 
considerably  more  money  to  spend  on  a  variety  of  those  things. 
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But  then  as  we  reached  the  end  of  that  decade  the  economy  turned  again.  In  fact,  that's 
what  Governor  Wilson  used  to  kid  Deukmejian  about.  When  there  was  a  meeting  or  they 
were  talking  he'd  say— because  those  were  hard  times,  immediately  in  Wilson's  tenure-- 
"Wasn't  there  something  you  forgot  to  tell  me  about,  George?"  And  that  was  his  way  of 
saying  "What  happened  to  all  that  money?"  [laughs]  It  was  the  economy  that  turned. 

## 

Brophy:     We're  talking  about  the  agile  mind  of  David  Gardner  during  the  budget  periods  when 

things  were  very  difficult  and  the  moneys  were  very  short.  They  would  say,  "You  have  to 
make  x  percent  cut  in  your  budget."  I  remember  one  time  that  in  the  treasurer's 
department,  because  of  the  bond  markets  and  so  forth,  they  were  doing  extremely  well. 
We  had  surpluses.  I  went  with  him  to  meet  with  Governor  George  Deukmejian  and  the 
proposal  that  David  Gardner  made  to  him  was,  "What  if  we  pay  our  employment  fees  out 
of  our  excess  moneys  that  we  have  in  the  treasurer's  department?  Can  we  get  credit  for 
that  against  how  much  we're  reducing  the  budget?  Because  in  effect  we  are  reducing  the 
budget  by  that  much;  that's  what  the  state  would  be  paying.  We'll  pay  it  for  the  state. 
Therefore,  can  we  increase  our  budget  for  the  faculty  and  so  forth?" 

The  governor  sat  there  and  said,  "Do  I  understand  this  right?"  Steve  Merksamer  was 
there  too,  and  they  talked  about  it  a  little  bit  and  he  said,  "I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we 
can't  do  it,"  and  do  it  they  did.  What  it  meant  to  the  university  was  that  the  student  fees 
would  have  gone  up.  But  David  Gardner,  in  working  out  this  plan,  was  able  to  keep  it 
from  happening  to  a  large  extent  for  two  or  three  years. 

He  has  a  magnificent  mind,  such  an  agile  mind.  He's  so  inventive.  The  things  that  he 
comes  up  with  are  not  just  taking  one  thing  and  adding  it  up  to  another  and  coming  up 
with  a  final  result;  he  just  comes  up  with  a  brand-new  idea  that  would  work.  A 
tremendous  mind.  I  have  so  much  admiration  for  his  brain.  He's  the  kind  of  person  that 
any  university  would  be  so  fortunate  to  have  as  their  president. 


Impact  of  Libbv  Gardner's  Death 


LaBerge:  Let's  turn  to  kind  of  a  sad  issue,  and  that  is  the  illness  and  death  of  his  wife,  and  then  his 
early  resignation. 

Brophy:    They  were  very  close,  and  they  were  deeply  involved  in  their  Mormon  religion.  She  was  a 
very  special  person.  The  family  was  raised  like  a  family  should  be  raised.  She  ran  the 
family,  and  she  joined  with  David  Gardner  in  the  social  things  with  the  regents  and  so 
forth.  She  was  a  person  that  was  really  well  liked  and  loved  by  everyone,  but  especially 
David  Gardner.  When  this  thing  came  on  and  she  died,  it  was  over  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  It  was  really  a  terrible  shock  to  everyone. 
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And  then  when  David  announced  his  retirement,  we  got  into  that  terrible  media  blitz 
with  the  moneys  that  were  being  paid  to  David  Gardner.  David  called  me  and  told  me, 
and  called  some  other  members  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  resign  because  he  just  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  go  on  with  his  job.  We  thought  that  was  the  end  of  David  Gardner.  He 
was  so  young,  you  know,  in  relation  to  how  many  more  years  he  had,  to  use  his  great 
ability  and  fine  mind  with  the  university. 

When  he  decided  to  resign  it  was  a  real  blow  to  the  university.  It  was  a  particular  blow 
to  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  a  very,  very  difficult  thing. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it? 

Brophy:     Yes.  He  just  felt  that  he  wouldn't  be  as  able  to  do  what  he  had  been  doing  as  he  was 

before.  He  took  it  very  hard.  He  handled  himself  so  wonderfully  well,  though.  I  admired 
him  so  much  and  cried  for  him  and  his  family. 

He  resigned,  and  we  went  into  searches.  We  didn't  have  as  much  time  as  maybe  we 
should  have  had  or  other  circumstances.  I  was  on  the  committee  to  select  the  new 
president,  and  of  course  we  selected  Jack  Peltason.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Jack 
Peltason  though  he  wanted  to  retire  but  not  for  three  or  four  years.  We  needed  somebody 
to  come  in  and  hold  the  university  in  place  until  we  could  get  a  more  permanent  president. 
Jack  came  in  there— he  didn't  want  the  job,  but  he  took  it  anyway  and  he  did  an  exceptional 
job.  He  was  a  great  caretaker  for  the  university  plus  he  made  some  great  moves  in  places 
that  we  needed  help  in  during  that  period. 

The  reason  that  I  felt  that  Jack  would  be  great  was  not  only  because  of  his  personality 
and  his  abilities  and  so  forth,  but  because  of  the  fact  he  had  had  great  experience.  He  had 
come  from  [the  University  of]  Illinois  and  he  had  had  a  lot  of  administrative  [experience], 
and  he  knew  the  University  of  California  having  been  chancellor  at  Irvine.  He  knew  the 
chancellors  from  the  other  campuses.  He  knew  the  board. 

It  was  really  incumbent  on  us  that  we  didn't  go  out  and  make  a  nationwide  search 
because  bringing  someone  in  at  that  time,  I  felt— and  other  regents  agreed. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  because  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  have  the  use  of  David 
Gardner  to  help  us  through  some  of  the  hard  spots.  David  did  do  a  lot  of  the  helping.  He 
and  Jack  were  good  friends.  Jack  told  us  he  wanted  to  serve  just  the  three  years,  which  he 
did,  and  I  chaired  the  next  search.  That  was  the  search  that  came  up  with  Dick  Atkinson. 
That's  another  story,  a  good  one  though. 

LaBerge:  I  want  to  get  to  that  story,  but  let's  hold  that— 

Brophy:     I'm  not  going  to  get  into  it.  You  asked  me  about  the  death,  and  I'm  trying  to  take  you 
through  the  steps  and  what  it  created  and  what  things  happened.  It  was  a  massive  shift, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  difficult  times  there.  But  the  university  is  bigger  than  all  of  us 
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anyway,  and  it  survives  these  little  blips.  But  it  was  a  major  blip  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Meredith  Khachigian  was  the  chairman  at  the  time. 


Controversy  Over  Retirement  Package 


LaBerge:  I  did  not  interview  her  but  someone  in  our  office  did.  Tell  me  your  view  of  the  retirement 
package  and  that  whole  controversy  and  your  part  in  it. 

Brophy:     Retirement  of  him? 

LaBerge:  Yes,  because  it  caused  such  a  stir. 

Brophy:     When  David  Gardner  became  president--!  was  not  on  the  board  then--to  get  him  here  there 
were  lots  of  concessions  and  different  packages  made  that  were  not  announced  or  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  these  announcements. 

LaBerge:  Because  executive  compensation  is  done  in  private? 

Brophy:     Executive  compensation  is  done  in  private,  but  some  things  like  housing  and  so  forth  are 
not  subject  to—.  I  wasn't  happy  with  what  happened  at  the  end  there,  but  the  problem  was 
that  he  was  the  best  person,  and  he  was  well  worth  what  he  was  ultimately  paid.  The 
things  that  he  did  for  the  university  were  worth  much  more  than  his  overall  compensation. 
The  way  that  it  was  done  was  subject  to  question,  and  when  we  came  to  that  infamous 
meeting  where  I  had  insisted-I  was  on  what's  called  the  Committee  on  Executive  Salaries, 
and  that  handled  the  salaries  for  the  chancellors  and  president  and  vice  presidents. 

Going  back  one  step,  when  we  got  into  these  golden  handshakes— VERIPs--!  wasn't 
sure  that  the  board  had  the  right  understanding  of  it.  I  was  chairman  at  the  time,  so  I 
insisted  that  all  this  information  be  brought  back  to  the  board  at  a  special  closed  session  so 
that  no  board  member  could  say  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  talked  to  the  governor 
about  it  too,  and  he  suggested  I  talk  to  some  of  the  leading  regents  to  make  sure  that  as 
chairman  I  wasn't  going  too  far  afield.  And  I  did. 

I  talked  to  Ron  Brady.  Ron  Brady  is  a  very  close  friend  of  mine  now,  but  we  had  some 
terrible  times  together  when  he  was  the  vice  president  for  finance  and  business.  He's 
extremely  bright  and  he  ran  things  the  way  that  he  thought  they  should  be  run.  We  had 
some  lively  discussions  over  that.  When  I  tried  to  get  them  to  bring  back  the  explanations 
of  the  VERIPs-because  I  didn't  want  us  to  have  what  ultimately  we  did  have,  and  that  was 
kind  of  a  public  confrontation.  A  lot  of  wild  accusations  were  being  made.  But 
nevertheless  we  did  have  a  meeting—it  took  about  three  hours  in  a  closed  session  and  all 
these  were  explained  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  They  just  sat  there  and  said  nothing.  I 
thought,  "At  least  that's  behind  me." 
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Then  we  had  that  one  board  meeting  regarding  Gardner's  total  retirement  package  when 
all  the  information  broke  loose  in  the  newspapers.  That  came  about  because  Glenn 
Campbell  was  not  there  at  this  meeting,  and  he  asked  that  they  transcribe  that  closed 
meeting  and  send  him  a  copy  of  the  transcripts.  Two  days  later  the  transcripts  were  in  the 
newspapers.  If  you've  ever  read  a  transcript  of  a  meeting  where  everybody  talks  and  you 
talk  offhand  and  so  forth,  it  sounds  like  a  meeting  of  the  Damn  Fool  Club  of  the  nation 
because  stupid  things  are  said.  Those  all  were  printed  out. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  they  decided  that  David  Gardner  had  been  treated 
too  well  and  that  there  were  things  being  done  surreptitiously  and  so  forth.  I  had  asked  in 
that  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Salary  Committee  that  those  things  be  brought  out  to  the 
full  board,  and  they  were  all  brought  to  the  board  at  this  time.  I  was  supported  by  the 
other  regents  in  there  too.  So  it  was  all  explained  and  then  it  all  got  in  the  newspaper. 

We  were  criticized  roundly  for  what  happened.  But  the  things  that  were  done  for 
David  Gardner,  he  deserved  every  one  of  them.  I  didn't  like  the  process,  but  I  certainly 
supported  the  result. 

LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  the  process. 

Brophy:     Historically,  the  process  was,  this  committee  met  in  private  then  came  out  with 

recommendations,  and  the  board  acted  on  them,  and  I  don't  feel  the  board  was  always  fully 
informed. 

LaBerge:  And  this  is  for  the  deferred  compensation? 
Brophy:     For  a  variety  of  things,  lots  of  things. 


Preparation  for  Regents'  Meetings 


LaBerge:  You  were  talking  earlier  about  being  prepared  for  meetings  and  everything.  There's  a  lot 
to  do  to  prepare  for  meetings,  isn't  there? 

Brophy:    The  way  they  do  it  now,  they  do  it  by  telephone.  They  have  the  members  of  the  principal 
committee~[the  board  chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the  principal  committees]  have  a 
telephone  meeting.  For  example,  if  you're  head  of  finance,  you  meet  with  [Vice  President 
Wayne]  Kennedy  or  he  meets  with  you  either  by  telephone  or  in  person.  If  you  have  any 
questions  those  are  answered  by  him  or  by  his  staff.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  all 
principal  committees-each  of  the  provosts  and  so  forth.  Then  you  have  the  general 
meeting  over  the  telephone,  and  there  are  less  than  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
there:  the  president  would  be  one,  and  then  three  principal  committees.  And  the  whole 
thing  is  discussed  and  determinations  are  made  whether  or  not  there  should  be  more 
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information  and  so  forth.  That's  done  regularly,  and  it's  a  very  good  way  to  do  it  because 
it  gives  the  chairman  of  a  committee  insight  into  what's  going  to  happen.  Oftentimes 
people  on  the  committee  that  don't  understand  it  may  turn  to  him  or  her  to  have  things 
better  explained. 

It's  helpful  because  people  on  the  Board  of  Regents  have  a  feeling  sometimes  that 
they're  pretty  well  spoon-fed  by  the  administration,  and  as  such  they  don't  get  all  the  facts. 
They  get  all  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  pitfalls.  I've  seen  it  on  boards  I've  been  on,  some 
where  it's  really  bad  and  some  are  really  good.  The  University  of  California  was  good, 
though.  It's  the  best  organized  institution  I've  ever  served  on. 

CSU,  for  example,  the  happenings  there  turned  on  the  personality  of  the  long-term 
chancellor  down  there,  who  was  the  same  as  the  president  here,  and  that  was  Glenn 
Dumke.  I  fought  it  and  fought  it  because  there  were  so  many  things  that  were  done 
because  of  his  personal  beliefs  that  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue,  and  shouldn't 
have  happened. 


Mount  Zion;  Lab  Contracts 

Brophy:     But  David  Gardner  really  believed  and  expected  support  from  his  Board  of  Regents.  If 
there  wasn't  the  kind  of  support  that  he  thought  he  deserved,  he  could  be  very  irritated 
about  it.  I  remember  when  he  wasn't  so  irritated  as  some  of  the  others  were  irritated.  I 
was  chairman  when  we  took  on  Mount  Zion,  which  was  the  Jewish  health  delivery  system 
in  San  Francisco.  The  way  it  was  presented  was  so  bad,  and  we  had  so  much  pressure  on 
us  from  a  variety  of  people-state  senators  and  so  forth.  I  sent  it  back  twice,  I  believe, 
until  we  finally  got  it  worked  out  to  our  satisfaction.  That  was  the  only  one  of  two  times 
that  I  can  remember  under  David's  tenure  that  something  that  was  proposed  by  his  office 
was  turned  around~the  first  being  the  South  Africa  thing,  and  the  second  being  Mount 
Zion.  When  we  finally  passed  it,  it  was  a  much  better  package  than  what  had  been 
proposed  originally. 

The  third  time  where  the  things  were  turned  around  for  the  administration  was  the 
happening  on  SP-1  and  SP-2.  I  think  in  the  twelve  years  those  were  the  only  three  times 
the  administration  suggested  something  which  didn't  come  to  fruition. 

LaBerge:  I  think  we  talked  about  the  national  lab  contracts.  You  were  on  that  committee  several 
years. 

Brophy:    Yes.  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it? 

LaBerge:  Your  view  on  the  university's  running  of  them,  on  voting  whether  to  continue— 
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Brophy:     There  were  two  issues.  The  first  issue  is  that  it  gave  our  faculty  and  our  students  a  great 
opportunity  to  study  at  the  lab  site  itself  and  to  learn  from  the  greatest  scientists  in 
America,  to  have  available  to  them  the  technology  that  would  not  have  been  available  to 
them  on  their  UC  campus.  That  was  the  good  side. 

The  bad  side  of  it  was  that  many  UC  students  thought  we  were  bloody  warmongers.  Of 
course  when  we  renewed  the  contract,  each  time,  there  would  be  a  variety  of  terrible 
things  happening.  The  students  would  descend  upon  us.  A  lot  of  people  would  say  we 
didn't  belong  in  there. 

You  have  to  remember  that  we  didn't  make  any  money  out  of  that.  We  were  given  a 
stipend  for  managing  the  labs.  One  time  we  gave  back  $600,000  for  some  mistake  we 
made.  What  I  was  so  concerned  about  was  that  the  contract  never  permit  us  as  a 
contractor  to  be  in  a  position  of  losing  money,  because  if  we  lost  money  it  would  be 
educational  funds  that  we  would  be  losing.  So  the  contracts  were  written  recognizing  that 
—Ron  Brady  was  phenomenal  on  those.  He  was  the  best  negotiator  we  could  have  had.  I 
still  support  having  the  labs  where  they  are.  Of  course,  you  know  how  it  happened:  it 
happened  because  the  atomic  bomb  was  developed  at  Los  Alamos  by  principally  UC 
scientists.  We  inherited  other  labs. 

It  does  give  an  opportunity  to  our  students.  It  gives  us  a  lot  of  responsibility  and  puts 
us  in  harm's  way  a  lot  of  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  the  voting  public.  If  they  put  those  three 
labs  into  hands  of  private  contractors,  the  United  States  would  be  paying  considerably 
more  for  what  is  being  done  and  probably  not  being  handled  as  ably.  Handling  of 
scientists  is  not  one  of  the  strong  points  of  some  of  the  national  corporations,  whereas  it  is 
with  the  University  of  California.  I  think  that  it  was  appropriate  then  and  I  think  it  still  is 
appropriate  now. 


Moral  Obligation  to  UC  Students 


Brophy:     I'll  tell  you  a  real  quick  story.  I  used  to  travel  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  regents,  and  I'd 
go  to  different  universities.  I  always  asked  for  the  same  thing:  I'd  meet  with  the 
chancellor  and  his  staff,  I'd  meet  with  the  students,  I'd  meet  with  the  faculty,  I'd  meet  with 
the  staff,  and  I'd  meet  with  the  public  if  they  wanted  to  meet.  I  did  that  with  CSU  too,  so  I 
always  had  the  same  routine. 

During  one  of  these  things,  when  we  were  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  we're  going 
to  renew  the  contract  with  a  lab,  I  went  to  Santa  Barbara.  I  was  met  at  the  airport  by  a  big 
group  of  students  that  were  all  bandaged  up  with  bloody  rags  around  their  heads,  and  their 
arms  and  legs  in  splints.  They  were  purportedly  the  result  of  a  bomb  blast,  and  they  were 
there  to  protest  that  we  were  going  to  renew  the  contract  with  the  labs.  So  wherever  I 
went  that  day,  they  went  with  me.  They  would  get  there-they  knew  my  route  and  they 
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knew  the  time  I  was  going  to  be  there,  and  they'd  be  lying  all  over  the  corridors  and  I'd 
have  to  tiptoe  through  them  to  get  in.  When  I  came  out  they'd  get  back  down  again. 

I  thought  it  was  kind  of  funny.  I  love  students  anyway.  Finally,  after  my  last  meeting  I 
was  going  to  the  airport  and  a  vice  chancellor  was  taking  me  there.  I  tiptoed  through  all 
these  students.  I  got  about  halfway  through  there,  and  they  put  their  hands  out  to  cover  as 
much  space  as  possible.  They  had  their  hands  flat,  so  you  had  to  tiptoe.  I  was  talking  to 
the  vice  chancellor  and  said,  "You  know,  the  worst  thing  happened  at  Berkeley  two  weeks 
ago.  I  had  these  students  the  same  way  they  are  here  today,  and  I'm  so  big  and  I  was 
getting  kind  of  clumsy  and  I  stepped  on  this  poor  girl's  hand  and  broke  three  of  her 
knuckles." 

I  looked  back  and  all  the  hands  went  closed  [demonstrates]  [laughter].  They  raised  up 
on  their  elbows  looking  up  at  me  in  horror.  I  said,  "Gotcha!"  And  they  all  laughed  and 
stood  up  and  came  and  crowded  around  me  as  we  walked  through  the  airport.  So  we 
ended  up  as  friends.  Students  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

I  was  speaking  on  the  budget  at  Davis  one  time.  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  the  students, 
and  I  was  out  on  the  campus  there.  We  were  outside,  and  I  was  standing  on  something 
they  gave  me  to  stand  on  to  talk  to  these  students.  I  was  talking  about  the  budget.  When  I 
finished  this  one  student  said,  "You  care  so  much  about  the  student  fees,  why  don't  you  cut 
your  salary  if  you're  going  to  do  that?"  I  said  thoughtfully,  "Well,  I'll  cut  it  50  percent," 
and  she  turned  to  this  girl  next  to  her  and  said-in  a  loud  voice,  and  it  was  unfortunate  on 
her  part~"See?  See?  All  you  have  to  do  is  stand  up  to  these  regents  and  you  get  all  these 
things  worked  out."  This  other  girl  said,  "You  stupid  idiot.  He  doesn't  get  paid  anything." 
So  for  the  rest  of  my  standing  there  and  talking  to  these  students  that  girl  just  stood  there 
and  never  took  her  eyes  off  me  and  she  had  this  fierce  frown  on  her  face  [laughter].  Kids 
are  wonderful.  They  are  just  wonderful.  The  best  thing  about  serving  on  an  educational 
board  is  the  young  people  that  you  deal  with  directly  or  indirectly. 

LaBerge:  It's  obvious  from  everything  that  you've  said  that  you  are  very  sensitive  to  the  students  and 
what  their  feelings  are,  and  that  that's  who  the  university  is  serving. 

Brophy:    That's  who  you're  serving.  I  don't  always  agree  with  them  but  at  least  I  take  the  time  to 
explain  my  view.  If  they  don't  accept  my  explanation,  then  we  just  don't--.  But  I  have 
spent  time  with  students.  I  am  concerned  about,  because  they  have  to—.  Understand,  I 
don't  like  the  way  that  they  sometimes  get  misled  and  get  into  things  that  really  interfere 
with  their  own  education.  I  don't  think  they  should  take  a  position  with  the  TA's  and  RA's 
on  this  unionization.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  something  to  do  with  the  students,  but 
unfortunately  the  TA's  and  RA's  that  teach  them  endow  them  with  a  lot  of  misinformation 
and  make  them  believe  in  unionization--.  I  can  remember  the  time  that  TA's  and  RA's 
were  so  happy  to  get  what  was  given  to  them  so  they  could  complete  their  doctorates.  But 
not  anymore.  The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  have  convinced  them  that  they're  being 
taken  advantage  of.  Students  are  persuaded  by  a  variety  of  things.  When  you  have 
students  appear  before  the  board  on  certain  subjects,  it's  usually  wonderful. 
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I  remember  one  student  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  were  talking  about  access  to  the 
university  after  we  passed  SP-1  and  SP-2.  I  had  this  one  black  student  come  before  the 
board  and  he  said,  "Lots  of  students  in  the  area  that  I  live  in,  in  a  poor  area  in  Los  Angeles, 
need  help.  But  there  are  many  of  us,  too,  that  want  to  be  helped."  And  there's  a  vast 
difference.  But  when  you  hear  that  from  students,  you  realize  that  the  students  that  want 
help  have  gone  far  enough  along  in  their  endeavors  to  recognize  what  is  available  to  them 
and  how  much  effort  it's  going  to  be  to  be  able  to  reach  it  without  more  help. 

Too  many  of  the  rest  of  the  students  have  not  researched  what's  beyond  their 
sophomore  year  when  they  drop  out  of  school.  You  learn  a  lot  of  things  from  students.  I 
always  remember  that  because  what  he  was  saying,  obviously,  is,  "There  are  a  lot  of  us 
down  here  that  need  to  be  helped,  but  there  is  a  core  of  us  that  want  your  help."  When 
they  want  your  help  you  have  some  kind  of  a  moral  obligation  for  additional  thought  and 
action. 


Tenth  Campus  Committee  ## 


LaBerge:  One  of  the  last  topics  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  the  committee  to  build  a  new  campus, 
which  I  think  you  were  on. 

Brophy:     Yes.  I  was  on  the  original  one.  I  was  on  the  first  committee,  and  it  was  formed  in  '87  and 
'88—1  was  chairman  [of  the  board]  from  '89  to  '91--I  was  on  that  committee.  We  started 
trying  to  make  the  determination  of  where  in  California  the  tenth  campus  should  be.  So 
finally  we  came  to  the  point  where  we  decided  that  California  should  be  broken  into  three 
parts  and  that  the  area  that  was  the  most  poorly  served  would  be  considered  first. 

When  we  did  that— and  you  know  where  the  lines  were— northern  California  included 
some  areas  around  Chico  and  so  forth  that  indicated  that  that  was  where  they  needed  the 
University  of  California.  Of  course,  the  Central  Valley  was  complaining  about  it  too. 
And  southern  California  was  complaining  that  while  they  had  a  lot  of  campuses,  still  they 
had  a  lot  of  people. 

So  finally  the  decision  was  made  that  we  would  take  section  two—and  that  was  roughly 
from  Modesto  south  to  the  Tehachapis,  I  believe.  It  included  Fresno.  I  think  it  included 
Bakersfield  too.  Anyway,  it  was  not  a  highly  populated  area,  but  we  decided  that  that 
would  be  where  we  should  first  act. 

One  of  the  primary  considerations  was  that  people  that  could  be  served  in 
undergraduate  universities  like  CSU  at  Bakersfield,  at  Fresno,  at  Stanislaus,  would  still 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  be  able  to  meet  with  their  faculty  advisors  or  whatever. 
Consequently,  this  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  within  driving  distance  of  their 
homes  where  they  could  get  their  doctorates  and  other  things. 
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So  we  went  through  a  long-range  scramble  and  finally  got  it  down  to  four  sites.  One 
was  around  Fresno  and  there  were  two  just  above  Fresno.  The  fourth  site  was  in  Merced. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  Merced  was  picked  was  that— and  it  was  very  difficult  to  find— we 
wanted  several  thousand  acres.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to  make  any  kinds  of  agreements 
with  the  people  that  owned  the  other  pieces  of  land,  because  most  of  them  wanted  to  be 
paid  up  front,  and  some  had  them  in  trusts.  The  biggest  problem  was  they  couldn't  deliver 
all  of  the  acreage  that  they  proposed  could  be  delivered. 

We  had  been  on  this  thing  for  several  years,  so  finally  when  Merced  said  they  would 
guarantee  us  water  through  Lake  Yosemite-that  was  one  of  the  biggest  criteria  for  the 
campus— and  they  had  5,000  acres  there  that  were  in  the  Smith  trust.  She  was  a  teacher,  I 
believe.  They  would  give  us  the  2,000  acres  necessary— whatever  the  acreage  was— in  the 
midst  of  all  of  this  to  build  our  campus  on.  The  city  of  Merced  was  and  is  very  interested 
in  having  us  there. 

I  traveled  with  Bill  Baker  during  my  tenure  as  chairman  and  we  talked  to  a  lot  of  the 
people  in  different  places  and  I  gave  speeches  and  stuff.  Finally  we  became  convinced 
that  the  face  of  the  new  campus  was  going  to  be  different  than  the  face  of  the  existing 
campus  because  the  technology  had  changed,  and  the  method  of  delivery  of  education 
would  change  too  so  that  we  could  use  a  variety  of  things.  Maybe  use  satellites  and  so 
forth  to  teach  groups  all  up  and  down  the  valley,  then  they  could  meet  once  every  six 
weeks  or  more  out  on  the  main  campus  with  their  advisor. 

The  big  thing  was  they  offered  to  give  us  the  land  free,  and  secondly  they  would  give 
us  a  percentage  of  the  commercial  land  that  would  be  built  around  this  campus.  The 
statistics— I  think  I'm  right  on  this—for  every  new  job  you  create,  you  create  something  like 
three  and  a  half  jobs.  If  you  had  a  campus  of  20,000  students,  then  if  you  started  adding  in 
the  faculty  and  they  in  turn  begat  more  jobs  and  so  forth.  You'd  really  be  creating  a 
community  of  maybe  as  many  as  80,000  people  or  more,  and  it  would  create  the 
commercial  and  so  forth-and  the  university  would  have  a  share  in  that. 

There  was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  it  from  Fresno.  Fresno  was  just  adamant  that  we 
should  have  a  university  there,  and  Fresno  State  wanted  a  University  of  California  there 
too  because  they  figured  they  could  play  off  of  one  another  educationally,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage.  But  for  the  reasons  that  I  mentioned,  the  feeling  was  that  having  a  free 
standing  University  of  California  would  work  out  better  because  of  the  problems  we  were 
having  getting  the  land.  But  the  Fresno  people  were  unhappy  that  we  didn't  pick  Fresno, 
because  it  was  the  place  in  the  valley-which  it  is.  But  it  didn't  happen. 

LaBerge:  When  it  came  down  to  the  vote,  wasn't  there  some  disagreement  between  the  staffs 
recommendations  for  which  site  to  pick? 

Brophy:    Yes.  What  they  did  was  they  got  down  to  three  or  four  places  and  they  gave  us  all 

advantages  and  disadvantages.  There  were  enough  of  us  who  believed  in  Merced  and 
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Merced  it  was.  There  were  legislators  that  disagreed  too  because  they  wanted  it  in  their 
district.  But  I  think  all  in  all  it's  probably  as  good  a  decision  as  could  have  been  made. 

It's  called  the  technological  tenth  campus.  We'll  have  a  share  in  profit  from  the 
community  created  surrounding  it.  We  have  tremendous  support  from  the  people  there; 
they  all  want  us  there,  which  is  not  unusual.  We  were  able  to  acquire  the  land  and  start 
our  planning,  so  we  took  the  land.  I  think  it  was  a  wise  move.  I  guess  only  time  will  tell. 
It's  a  very  unserved  part  of  the  Central  Valley.  I  grew  up  in  that  part  of  the  valley. 


Motivation  for  Serving  as  a  Regent 


LaBerge:  My  last  question  would  be--I  know  all  the  time  you've  put  into  being  a  regent  and  the  time 
required  to  be  a  good  regent,  and  the  fact  that  you're  not  paid,  what  motivates  you  or 
someone  like  you  to  do  this? 

Brophy:     They  asked  me  that  back  in  Nashville  too  when  they  made  that  award  to  me.  Well,  let  me 
go  backwards  on  this  thing.  Looking  back  on  the  career  that  I've  had  in  public  education 
is  that  I  was  in  a  business  that  traditionally  has  made  extremely  wealthy  people  out  of  a  lot 
of  developers  and  builders.  I'm  not  poor,  but  I  don't  compare  to  a  lot  of  the  big  developers 
that  have  spent  all  their  time  and  efforts  and  have  made  a  lot  more  money  than  I've  made. 
I've  made  enough  for  me  and  my  family  to  be  very  comfortable  in  the  years  to  come  after 
I'm  gone  to  educational  heaven— or  hell,  whichever  it  is  [laughter]. 

My  point  is  simply  that  I  would  not  trade  that.  I'm  not  saying  it  defensively;  I'm  saying 
it  truthfully.  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  any  of  the  people— you  know  them  all  by  name; 
they're  all  around  us.  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  them  to  have  another  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars,  because  what  I  have— I'm  financially  very  secure,  but  in  addition  to  that 
I  have  thirty  years  of  something  that  brought  seasoning  and  depth  to  my  life.  This 
pragmatic  business  of  building  and  putting  in  communities  and  doing  all  those  various 
things  are  not  very  soul-satisfying,  I  don't  think.  I  mean,  I'm  happy  I  was  involved  in  all 
those  things  and  I'm  happy  I  made  money  out  of  them.  But  many  of  the  people  that  did 
that  have  never  had  the  real  seasoning  of  life  that  I've  had  by  being  with  the  young  people, 
being  with  the  very  bright  people  on  the  faculties,  and  being  able  to  go  places  and  do 
things  that  other  people  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  do. 

Sure,  I  get  paid  nothing  for  it  in  dollars,  but  I've  been  so  greatly  rewarded.  The  rewards 
that  come  from  these  thirty  years  have  been  incredible.  It's  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
speak  and  meet  people  that  I  never  would  have  met  before  and  to  exchange  views  along 
the  way  that  would  make  a  difference,  which  is  important.  I  got  into  this  hoping  that  I 
would  make  a  difference,  and  I  believe  I  have.  That's  so  satisfying.  Going  out  and 
looking  at  these  thousands  of  houses  and  things  that  I've  built,  there's  not  much  soul- 
satisfaction  in  that. 
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One  is  a  pragmatic,  concrete  example  of  what  you're  doing,  and  the  other  is  a  very 
personal,  emotional,  aesthetic,  and  educational  feeling.  When  you  combine  the  two, 
you've  had  a  good  life.  Like  I  told  you  when  I  got  the  football  helmets  worked  out,  I 
decided  that  one  person  could  make  a  difference.  I  went  on  and  found  out  that  I  could 
make  a  difference.  Along  the  way  I  met  so  many  wonderful  people,  you  included 
[laughter].  And  I  would  never  have  had  that  opportunity  if  I'd  have  stuck  to  doing  just  the 
basics  of  making  lots  of  money.  But  I've  made  more  than  gold.  I  have  a  life  now  that  has 
some  meaning  to  it.  I  really  mean  that.  I've  thought  a  lot  about  it.  I  tell  my  friends  that 
these  big  developers  and  builders  and  all  that  stuff--I  tell  them  that  story  and  they 
[growls].  I  say,  to  each  his  own.  It's  been  a  good  life.  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  anything. 
Amen. 

LaBerge:  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  California  who  benefitted  from  what  you've 
done. 


Transcriber:  Gary  Vamey 
Final  Typist:  Elaine  Yue 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Robert  J.  Campbell 


Robert  Campbell  spent  sixteen  years  in  the  California  State  Assembly  (1980-1996). 
During  that  time,  he  served  on  several  committees  that  involved  higher  education— the  Joint 
Legislative  Audit  Committee;  the  Higher  Education  Committee;  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  2,  the  "fiscal  committee  for  education  in  California."  Assemblyman  Campbell 
was  intimately  involved  with  the  UC  budget  during  the  years  of  David  Gardner's  and  Jack 
Peltason's  presidency.  Because  of  that  involvement,  he  was  interviewed  for  The  University  of 
California  Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995. 

In  his  oral  history,  Robert  Campbell  characterized  David  Gardner  thusly:  "The  pluses  he 
brought  with  him  in  terms  of  a  thought  process  was  that  he  understood  finances,  he  understood 
the  big  picture  better  than  those  before  him,  that  you  had  to  bring  UC  into  the  modem  period  in 
terms  of  finances  and  the  legislature,  et  cetera..."  Mr.  Campbell  was  candid  in  his  criticisms 
also-on  issues  such  as  divestiture  from  South  Africa,  affirmative  action  in  hiring  and 
admissions,  student  fees,  and  especially  an  attitude  of  elitism  on  the  part  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Former  Assemblyman  Campbell  addresses  those  issues  in  the  interview  which  follows. 
He  also  commented  on  the  quality  of  the  senior  administrators  and  chancellors.  "Now,  the 
saving  grace  for  UC  was  not  David  Gardner.  It  was  Larry  Hershman  and  Bill  Baker  because  they 
were  able  to  negotiate  with  us  and  talk  with  us  and  come  in  there  and  close  the  door..." 

One  interview  was  tape  recorded  on  March  5,  1999,  at  Mr.  Campbell's  business  office  in 
Richmond,  California.  The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  (ROHO), 
edited,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Campbell  for  review.  He  returned  the  transcript  with  very  few  changes. 
The  final  copy  was  corrected  and  indexed  at  ROHO.  We  are  grateful  for  his  participation  in  this 
project  and  for  the  unique  vantage  point  of  a  California  state  assemblyman  on  the  workings  of 
the  university. 


Germaine  LaBerge,  Editor/Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  2000 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ROBERT  CAMPBELL 


LaBerge: 


I  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:  March  5,  1999]  ##' 

Education 


This  is  March  5,  1999,  an  interview  with  former  Assemblyman  Bob  Campbell.  We 
always  like  to  get  a  brief  personal  background,  so  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the 
circumstances  of  your  birth,  your  childhood,  your  education. 


Campbell:  Okay.  I'm  Robert  Campbell  and  was  bom  in  East  Los  Angeles  in  1937.  I'm  of  mixed 
parentage,  part  Latino  and  part  Irish,  and  moved  to  Richmond,  California,  in  1949.  My 
first  language  was  Spanish.  My  great-grandmother  raised  me,  so  as  a  result  of  that  I  was 
bilingual  before  I  started.  I'm  thirteenth  generation  Califomian,  one  of  the  very  few,  rare 
persons  left,  I  guess.  Most  people  are  from  other  states.  Was  elected  to  the  assembly  in 
1980. 

LaBerge:     Before  we  get  to  the  assembly,  you  moved  up  north- 
Campbell:  In  1949,  to  Richmond,  California. 
LaBerge:     You  grew  up  here. 

Campbell:  Yes.  I  went  to  elementary  schools  in  Richmond  and  junior  high  school  and  high  school, 
Contra  Costa  College,  and  graduated  from  San  Francisco  State  [University]  in  1961  and 
continued  on  there  till  '64  in  graduate  school  but  didn't  get  a  graduate  degree.  What  else? 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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First  Political  Experience 

LaBerge:     What  was  your  first  experience  in  politics? 

Campbell:  I  was  at  San  Francisco  State,  and  we  had  a  fellow  named  Dr.  Jack  Foss,  who  was  my 

political  science  teacher,  who  did  some  work  for  [Governor  Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Pat  Brown- 
old  man  Pat  Brown,  [Governor  Edmund  G.,  Jr.,]  Jerry  Brown's  father.  During  the 
campaigns,  we  used  to  go  out  and  do  some  work  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats.  Of  course, 
in  those  days,  you  really  couldn't  use  computers,  school  computers,  doing  work.  We'd 
sneak  in  at  night  and  do  different  things  we  weren't  supposed  to.  Those  big  reel-to-reel 
kind  of  com[puters]-I  mean,  they  were  the  huge  monstrosities,  Uni vac-whatever  they 
called  them-kind  of  computers. 

When  I  came  to  Richmond,  I  had~this  M.  A.  Hays  Insurance  Company,  where  you're 
sitting  now-I  came  to  work  here  in  1965.  I  was  going  to  be  a  teacher,  but  I  decided  you 
couldn't  make  any  money  teaching,  and  you  had  to  raise  a  family.  I  had  a  daughter  bom 
in  '62  and  all  that,  and  so  I  came  here  to  M.  A.  Hays  Company  and  have  been  here  ever 
since,  actually. 

I  ran  for  city  council  of  Richmond,  but  before  that  I  helped  local  folks  run  for  office, 
writing  pieces  for  them,  telling  them  what  to  do,  going  out  speaking  on  their  behalf-all 
the  normal  things  anyone  would  do--stuffing  envelopes  and  potholders  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff. 

I  ran  for  the  Richmond  City  Council  in  '75  for  a  six-year  seat.  I  was  there  until  1980, 
when  Jack  Knox  decided  to  retire  [from  the  assembly]  and  I  decided  to  run  for  his  seat. 
Jack  supported  me,  and  I  got  lucky-or  unlucky-and  won,  and  was  in  the  legislature  all 
the  way  till  '96,  being  turned  out  by  term  limits.  This  is  a  very  liberal  district  here.  It's 
about  a  67  percent  Democratic  district,  but  Richmond,  my  city,  is  82  percent  Democratic, 
so  it's  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic,  blue-collar,  high  minority  concentration  area. 
That's  pretty  much  the  background. 

LaBerge:     Okay.  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  the  University  of  California  system  before  this? 
Campbell:  No.  None  at  all. 
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California  State  Assembly.  1981-1996 

Spcakcrship  Battle,  1981 

LaBerge:     How  did  you  get  assigned  to  your  committees? 


Campbell:  Well,  Gary  Hart  was--what  happened  was  there  was  a  speakership  battle  in  1980,  a  big 
one.  That's  one  of  those  bloody,  bloody  things.  I  came  to  Sacramento  when  Leo 
McCarthy  was  running  against  Howard  Herman  for  the  speakership.  Most  of  Howard 
Herman's  friends  supported  me  for  the  assembly  seat  that  I  was  seeking.  They  didn't  ask 
for  anything.  All  they  said  was  that  if  Howard  has  the  most  votes  in  November,  would 
you  support  him  as  speaker?  I  said,  "Absolutely,  no  question  about  that." 

Then,  when  it  broke  down  and  Willie  Brown  became  speaker-but  I  didn't  vote  for 
Willie.  I  still  voted  for  Howard  Berman.  So  I  was  farmed  out  for  a  while,  upstairs  in  a 
small  room,  smaller  than  this  one,  actually.  My  good  friend,  [William]  Bill  Lockyer, 
who  is  now  the  attorney  general,  and  Gary  Hart  was  leaving— suggested  to  Willie  Brown 
that  I  take  over  Sub  2  because  I  had  had  financial  background,  being  an  insurance  broker 
and  being  a  city  councilman,  having  been  on  the  finance  committee  of  the  city  council. 


Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  2 


LaBerge:     Would  you  explain  Sub  2? 

Campbell:  Ways  and  Means  was  the  major  committee,  which  was  the  fiscal  committee  for  all 

legislation  in  California.  It's  broken  into  five  subcommittees-health  and  welfare-I  had 
the  one  for  education.  Theoretically-it  really  is,  in  essence,  the  fiscal  committee  for 
education  in  California  because  in  those  days,  half  the  money-about  $32  billion  of  a  $60 
billion  budget  went  through  that  subcommittee.  We  had  extensive  public  hearings. 

The  way  the  process  worked—just  for  edification—is  the  governor  promulgates  his  or 
her  budget  in  the  off-season,  so  to  speak,  when  there's  no  public  process  there  at  all.  They 
say,  "Here's  the  budget."  And  the  legislature  has  to  deliberate  on  that  budget.  What 
happens  is  for  a  period  beginning  about  the  end  of  January,  first  week  of  February,  until 
about  the  middle  of  June  we  have  public  hearings  on  Tuesday  nights.  On  Tuesdays,  for 
four  hours,  we  would  have  the  K-12  component,  and  then  Wednesdays  we'd  have  the 
higher  ed  component,  which  was  UC,  CSU,  community  colleges,  Hastings  School  of 
Law,  Maritime  Academy,  et  cetera.  And  all  the  student  financial  aid  things. 
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When  we  would  go  through  the  process,  UC  would  come  and  present  their  reasons 
why  they  wanted  the  money  for  their  budget,  why  they  needed  increases,  or  whatever  the 
case  might  be.  We  would  hear  it,  and  then  we  would  pass  the  legislative  budget,  and 
we'd  go  to  conference  committee.  Of  course,  the  major  issues— again  for  edification—is 
there  are  two  powers.  The  governor  has  the  power  to  veto  and  blue-line  an  item,  take  it 
out  of  the  budget.  The  legislature  has  the  ability  to  take  something  out  of  the  budget,  and 
the  governor  can't  put  it  back  in.  So  there,  in  between  those  two  powers,  comes 
compromise,  supposedly.  And  that  was  my  job,  mainly. 

So  anyway,  Willie  agreed  to  put  me  there.  I  took  over  the  committee  in  '82  and  left  in 
1995,  so  I  was  there  thirteen  years,  chair  of  Sub  2.  Every  year  that  [UC  President  David] 
Gardner  was  there  and  every  year  except  the  last  six  months  for  [UC  President  Jack] 
Peltason. 


Joint  Legislative  Audit  Committee 

Campbell:  The  other  committee  I  had,  which  was  the  other  committee  which  affected  the  University 
of  California,  was  the  chair  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Audit  Committee  for  six,  almost 
seven  years.  Ken  Maddy  was  my  co-chair,  Republican  counterpart  from  the  senate.  We 
again  had  all  the  audits.  That  was  the  Sword  of  Damocles  we  could  hold  over  an  entity's 
head  if  we  wanted  to  audit  them,  to  scare  them  to  death,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  Maybe 
they  would  do  some  things  for  us. 

That  comes  into  play  in  the  divestiture  issue,  which  we'll  get  to. 
LaBerge:     Oh,  good.  Were  you  interested  in  education  before  this? 
Campbell:  Yes. 


Interest  in  Education 


LaBerge:     Did  you  make  a  request? 

Campbell:  The  only  reason  I  had  run  for  the  legislature  was  because  I  felt  that  the  reason  a  poor  kid 
like  me  from  the  housing  projects  could  ever  get  ahead  was  because  of  education  in 
America,  specifically  in  California.  As  you  recall,  California— from  the  fifties  and  sixties 
education— was  really  a  super  place  to  be.  People  were  coming  to  California  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midwest  and  everyplace  else.  A  lot  of  it  had  to  do  not 
only  with  the  economic  boom  out  here  but  for  the  educational  institutions.  It  was 
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virtually  free.  You  didn't  have  to  buy  your  books  in  grammar  school.  Community 
colleges  were  free.  It  gave  you  sort  of  that  third  chance  to  move  ahead. 

For  example,  folks  went  off  to  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  so  forth  and  came  back  and 
had  the  G.I.  Bill.  Would  go  right  to  community  college  and  so  forth,  and  folks  who 
dropped  out  of  school  and  were  smart  alecks-I  won't  actually  use  another  word-decided 
after  they  went  off  to  Korea  that,  by  gosh,  I  need  to  become  something,  so  they  came 
back  and  became  doctors,  lawyers,  and  everything. 

So  that's  the  reason.  I  noticed  the  educational  systems  were  going  down  in  the 
eighties.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  costly  to  go  to  school.  When  I  went  to  San 
Francisco  State,  I  think  it  cost  me  nineteen  dollars  a  semester,  and  I  was  working  in  a 
grocery  store  for  the  whole  time  I  went  to  college.  For  all  seven  years,  I  worked  forty 
hours  a  week  in  a  store,  and  I  averaged  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  which 
was  pretty  good  money  then.  It  was  six  hundred  dollars  a  month.  When  you  compare 
nineteen  dollars  a  semester  plus  twenty,  thirty  dollars  for  books  versus— what  you're 
bringing  in—versus  today—UC,  thirty-nine  hundred  dollars;  San  Francisco  State  is  what? 
It's  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  semester  now.  And  you  have  to  buy  books  and  everything 
else.  The  kids  are  making  five  and  six  dollars  an  hour  working  at  McDonald's  and  so 
forth.  So  if  you  figure  the  comparative  structure-so  that's  the  reason  why  I  went. 


Higher  Education  Committee 


Campbell:  I  got  on  the  Education]  Committee,  the  Higher  Ed  Committee.  And  they  put  me  on 

Ways  and  Means  as  a  freshman,  which  was  unusual,  considering  I  didn't  vote  for  Willie, 
on  top  of  that.  You  have  two  kinds  of  legislators.  You  have  those  who  are  part 
technician,  which  [Phillip]  Phil  Isenberg,  myself,  Terry  Friedman,  Burt  Margolin,  John 
Vasconcellos  and  others,  versus  those  who  were  the  more  political,  who  just  did  the 
normal  things.  They  did  the  running  for  office— they  just  sort  of  went  into  the  process 
and  became  sort  of  a  jack-of-all-trades,  knowing  just  enough  about  each  issue  to  move 
along.  There  were  a  handful  of  us.  Of  the  eighty  assembly  members,  there  were 
probably  about  twelve  to  fourteen  of  us—Byron  Sher  being  another  one— that  specialized 
—Byron  Sher  in  resources  and  the  environment,  and  Terry  Friedman  with  law  and  so 
forth,  and  Sam  Fair  with  local  government.  We  had  these  different  folks  who  became 
experts.  [William]  Bill  Baker,  Republican  from  this  [Contra  Costa]  county,  also  in  the 
government,  finance. 

So  that's  why  I  did  that.  They  put  me  there,  and  I  stayed  there  the  whole  time.  I  tried 
to  get  off  a  couple  of  times,  but  Willie  didn't  want  to  give  it  to  a  couple  of  folks,  for 
different  reasons,  and  asked  me  to  stay.  So  I  stayed  and  stayed  and  stayed  and  stayed  and 
stayed.  Finally,  I  became  like  an  old  chair. 
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LaBerge:     I'd  like  to  go  into  some  of  that,  but  we  need  to  focus--because  that  would  be  really 

interesting.  We  have  a  state  archives  project,  where  we  do  full  lives,  and  I'm  going  to  ask 
the  group  if  you  can't  be  put  on  the  list  for  when  you're  a  little  older. 

Campbell:  Okay. 

LaBerge:     Well,  back  to  UC  and  David  Gardner.  I  guess  you  must  have  known  David  Saxon,  too. 

Campbell:  Yes,  the  first  budget  I  did.  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  in  '82.  The  first  budget  I  did, 
David  Saxon-it's  really  funny.  David  Saxon  of  UC  and  Glenn  Dumke,  who  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  CSU  system.  In  fact,  I  had  Dumke  for  a  California  history  class  at  San 
Francisco  State.  It  was  interesting. 
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II  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


President  David  Saxon 


LaBerge:     Can  you  tell  me  what  your  first  impressions  of  David  Gardner  were  and  vis-a-vis  David 
Saxon,  maybe  the  difference? 

Campbell:  Sure.  Let  me  tell  you.  When  I  took  over  Sub  2, 1  had  no  knowledge  of  the  University  of 
California  system  or  CSU,  just  the  hearsay  from  John  Vasconcellos  and  Willie  Brown 
and  Leo  McCarthy  and  others,  who  felt  that  the  systems  were  dinosaurs,  both  of  them— 
that  Saxon  and  his  entourage,  the  people  he  had  at  the  capitol  were  throwbacks.  They 
didn't  want  to  change  the  system.  It  was  going  to  be  the  way  it  was  when  it  was  a  land 
grant  university  in  the  1800s  kind  of  stuff.  The  sanctity  of  the  system.  They  always 
bemoaned— "they"  being  the  legislators-always  bemoaned  the  fact  that  UC  was  protected 
in  the  constitution  by  having  a  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  really  untouchable  by  the 
legislature  and  others. 

That  always  made  the  legislators  on  one  hand  nervous,  but  also  people  like  [Senator 
Nicholas]  Nick  Petris  and  others  understood  that  you  really  had  to  have  it  divorced  from 
politics  or  you'd  never  have  anything  done. 

When  I  took  over,  I  really  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  University  of  California 
system  or  CSU  or  community  colleges— none  of  it.  I  wasn't  sure  what  all  the  acronyms 
meant  when  I  took  over  that  committee,  and  I'm  sitting  there  hearing  that  I  have  a  new 
consultant  named  Dale  Shimasaki,  who  got  his  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley  and  is  now  a  consultant 
in  Sacramento.  Willie  stole  him  from  me  later  on  because  he's  very  bright.  Did  all  my 
higher  ed  stuff.  And  a  new  young  lady  named  Melinda  Melindez,  who  did  my  K-12 
stuff.  And  the  three  of  us  were  all  brand  new  that  year.  We  had  had  no  previous  history 
at  all.  We  by-gosh-and-by-gollied  ourselves  through  that  first  year. 

When  Saxon  was  there,  I'm  hearing  all  these  sort  of  things,  how  it  was  not  minority 
friendly  at  all.  They  fought  us  the  first  year  and  everything  else  in  terms  of  affirmative 
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action  programs.  It's  really  funny  what  happened  in  the  last  years  [the  nineties]  because 
they  were  on  the  side  where  we  were  back  in  the  eighties. 


LaBerge:     Yes. 


First  Impressions  of  David  Gardner 


Campbell:  About  we  couldn't  spend  that  kind  of  money,  we  couldn't  coddle  certain  people,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  So  when  Saxon  left  and  Gardner  comes  in,  we're  saying,  "Well,  who's 
David  Gardner?"  David  Gardner  had  been  in  the  UC  system.  He's  a  Mormon,  number 
one.  Oh,  my  gosh— the  sign  goes  up.  He's  very  pro-university.  He's  from  the  old  order. 

The  pluses  that  he  brought  with  him  in  terms  of  a  thought  process  was  that  he 
understood  finances,  he  understood  the  big  picture  better  than  those  before  him  that  you 
had  to  bring  UC  into  the  modern  period  in  terms  of  finances  and  the  legislature,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  because— I  don't  know  what  the  numbers  were  in  those  days,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  UC's  budget  was  always  about  $10  billion  or  thereabouts,  and  the  state  budget  was 
about  $2  billion  of  those  dollars.  As  you  can  see,  we  were  the  smaller  part  of  the  total 
budget.  However,  all  of  our  monies  went  for  classroom  participation. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  sort  of  felt,  well,  this  guy  will  have  an  understanding  of  the 
budget,  so  what  will  he  do  and  what  kind  of  people  will  he  bring?  Will  he  bring  in 
newer,  younger  people  who  represented  the  now  period,  rather  than  those  folks  who  were 
holdovers  from  the  forties  and  the  fifties  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff?  Nothing  wrong  with 
them;  they  were  good  liberals  and  whatever,  but  you  have  to  understand  also  that  when 
Gardner  took  over,  the  UC  system— as  was  the  case  with  the  other  two  institutions  of 
higher  learning—were  starved  because  Jerry  Brown  was  terrible  for  education.  He  was  in 
a  fight  with  the  Board  of  Regents  all  the  time.  As  a  result  of  that,  he  would  not  really 
come  forth  with  any  money. 

What  happened  was  as  time  progressed,  the  state  portion  of  the  budget  became  less 
and  less  and  less  and  less  and  less,  until  about  the  middle  eighties,  when  the  UC  budget 
was  short  about  $1  billion,  just  to  do  the  programs  they  had  in  place,  not  projecting  any 
new.  We  knew  it.  We  knew  it. 


Divestiture  from  South  Africa 


Campbell:  Back  to  David  Gardner.  So  David  Gardner  comes  there.  The  first  big  thing  that's 
looming  over  his  head  is  this  issue  of  divestiture.  Maxine  Waters,  who  is  now  a 
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congresswoman,  had  for  three  years  before,  under  the  Saxon  regime,  suggested  that  it 
was  really  unconscionable  that  an  institution  in  the  freest  state,  in  the  freest  country  in  the 
world,  would  still  invest  its  monies  into  South  Africa,  which  was  in  essence  not  only 
apartheid  but  actually  slavery  existed  and  it  was  just  wrong. 

I  never  will  forget  the  time  Willie  Brown  said  he  wanted  to  sit  in  my  subcommittee 
with  me  because  he  wanted,  when  Gardner  was  new,  he  wanted  to  talk  to  him  and  all 
that.  He  said,  "I  can  get  this  guy."  I  said,  "Willie,  you're  not  going  to  get  him  to  bend. 
I've  talked  with  him  in  my  office."  One  thing  about  David  I  did  like:  He  always  came  to 
my  office  with  [UC  Vice  President  William]  Bill  Baker,  who  was  really  great.  That  was 
one  of  the  real  pluses  for  your  system.  With  another  guy—I'll  think  of  his  name  in  a 
minute. 

LaBerge:     [Associate  Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Budget]  Larry  Hershman? 

Campbell:  Hershman  always  came.  He  was  the  guy.  Hershman,  [Director  of  State  Government 

Relations  Steve]  Arditti,  and  there  was  another  fellow  that  was  his  senior  vice  president, 
who  was  a  physicist. 

LaBerge:     [William]  Bill  Frazer. 

Campbell:  Bill  Frazer,  Dr.  Frazer.  Well,  that  was  their  entourage.  They  brought  some  others  with 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  as  need  be.  We  had  talked  about  this  divestiture.  I 
said,  "It's  just  wrong.  You  can't  do  it."  Willie  said,  "I  can  turn  this  guy  around."  I  said, 
"Willie,  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to."  Maxine  said,  "You  ain't  gonna  do  it,  Willie."  So 
Willie  came  to  my  committee.  We  met  with  David  Gardner  maybe  two  and  a  half  hours. 
This  was  a  special  hearing,  just  for  UC.  Willie  turned  around  to  me  in  his  chair—I'm 
chairing  the  committee.  Actually,  I  gave  him  the  chair  seat,  and  I  sat  next  to  him  because 
he  was  speaker  of  the  assembly.  I  won't  tell  you  the  words  he  used.  He  said,  "Bob, 
you're  absolutely  right.  This  guy  will  not  bend.  I  can't  believe  this." 

I  think  down  deep  Gardner  knew  it  was  morally  and  intellectually  bankrupt  to  even 
have  that  thought,  but  I  think  what  he  had  to  do-he  was  the  trustee  and  not  only  the 
trustee  but  he  was  the  caretaker  and  the  funds  that  were  there  were  in  his  care,  custody, 
and  control.  He  had  to  make  sure  that  they  got  the  maximum  return  for  those  dollars. 
We  understood  that.  But  I  think  down  deep  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done  something. 

Finally,  a  year  later,  a  governor  that  none  of  us  really  disliked— because  he  was  a  nice 
man  but  was  very  conservative—George  Deukmejian  finally  said— being  an  immigrant 
himself,  the  son  of  an  immigrant— "This  is  wrong,  and  we're  not  going  to  do  it."  And  he 
made  the  vote  to  do  it,  so  it  came  down.  I  think  it  was  a  sigh  of  relief  for  David  Gardner 
when  it  happened  because  it  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  then  they  could  go  on  with  that, 
whatever. 
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Thoughts  on  the  UC  System 


Campbell:  The  first  thoughts  were  here's  this  person  who's  sort  of  rigid,  Mormon,  WASP,  elitist. 

There  was  a  sense  of  that— we're  not  saying  he  was.  These  are  impressions,  impressions. 
That's  pretty  much  the  beginning  thoughts.  As  we  worked  with  him— and  I  worked  with 
him  for  every  one  of  his  seven  years  he  was  there—he  understood  more  and  more,  but  he 
always  had  an  ace  in  the  hole  because  the  governors  gave  him  whatever  he  wanted.  UC 
was  always  the  place,  and  to  the  extent  that  UC  got  something,  it  took  money  away  from 
CSU.  A  lot  of  us  always  felt  that  for  the  dollars  expended  per  student,  on  a  per  student 
basis~and  I  think  John  Vasconcellos  shared  that,  and  I'm  sure,  certainly  others  did. 
Probably  Nick  Petris  didn't.  I  know  Senator  Al  Alquist  did.  That  the  $3,000  or  so-in 
those  days,  the  $2,400  we  were  spending  on  each  student  at  community  colleges,  we  got 
more  for  that  money  than  we  got  for  the  $9,000  we  spent  for  a  UC  student  or  the  $6,500 
we  spent  for  a  CSU  student. 

We  always  felt— because  we  took  students  who  had  no  place  else  to  go,  and  we  took 
them  and  put  them  in  jobs,  immediate  jobs,  whereas  we  always  felt  that  UC  was  more 
theoretical.  The  teachers,  for  example.  We  got  80  percent  plus  of  our  teachers  from 
CSU  and  the  others  from  private  schools,  and  it  seemed  like  the  UC  teachers—because 
they  got  a  better  crop  of  students  to  deal  with.  They  got  the  top  12  percent  or  whatever. 
So  they  obviously  had  a  better  product  to  work  with. 

So  we  always  felt  that  we  got  more  for  our  money  with  the  other  two  systems.  But 
with  CSU,  a  hundred  percent  of  the  money  came  from  the  state,  so  they  always  had  to 
have  their  hat  in  their  hand,  whereas  UC  didn't  have  to  do  that. 


Affirmative  Action  and  Senior  Staff 


Campbell:  Now,  the  saving  grace  for  UC  was  not  David  Gardner.  It  was  Larry  Hershman  and  Bill 
Baker  because  they  were  able  to  negotiate  with  us  and  talk  with  us  and  come  in  there  and 
close  the  door  and  say,  "Bob,  we  can't  do  another  expletive  thing,"  but  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  Gardner?  When  all  this  stuff-the  animal  rights  stuff  at  UC. 

The  other  one  that  I  think  did  a  really  magnificent  job,  and  I  hated  to  see  him  leave, 
was  [Chancellor]  Ira  Michael  Heyman,  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  I 
never  will  forget.  Hayden  was  out  for  a  bear  killing  at  a  hearing. 

LaBerge:     [Assemblyman]  Tom  Hayden. 

Campbell:  Tom  Hayden  was  out  for  a  bear  killing,  on  animal  rights.  I'm  sorry.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
This  was  before  animal  rights.  There  was  some  professor  at  University  of  California  at 
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Berkeley  made  some  comments  about  there  are  too  many  Asians  in  science  and 
mathematics.  We  couldn't  believe  they  said  that,  but  that  was  made  a  statement  of. 

LaBerge:     That  was  a  professor  who  said  this? 

Campbell:  They  were  professors  at  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  campus,  that  there  were  too 
many  Asians.  Remember,  now,  it's  not  UC's  fault  that  they  have  this  much  money  for 
140,000  students  in  those  days,  when  they  really  needed  money  for  165,000  or  170,000. 
They  were  limited  because  of  the  funding,  so  it's  not  their  fault.  So  they  said,  "We've  got 
these  seats.  How  do  we  apportion  out  these  seats  equitably?" 

Well,  what  happened  was  some  professors  made  a  comment,  "There  are  just  too  many 
Asians.  If  you  want  African  Americans  and  Hispanics  in,  you're  going  to  have  to  do 
something  here."  But  it  came  across  as  a  racist  statement.  Heyman  is  saying,  "Oh,  my 
God,  I've  got  to  deal  with  this."  Tom  Hayden  was  waiting,  loaded  for  bear.  Heyman 
came  to  the  committee,  and  Heyman  sat  down,  and  in  a  very  humble  manner  said,  "I'm 
going  to  apologize  first  of  all  for  what  my  people  said.  I'm  going  to  change  that.  I  can't 
help  that.  We  screwed  up." 

What's  Hayden  going  to  say?  He  just  took  the  total  thunder-Hayden  said,  "Well"-he 
started  talking  about  it,  but  the  guy  [Heyman]  really  knew  how  to  do  that.  Well,  Baker 
and  Hershman  do  that  on  a  regular  basis.  They  knew  that  their  budget  was  in  two  hands. 
I  chaired  Sub  2,  and  my  counterpart  was  Nick  Petris,  who  was  very  pro-UC.  And  then 
Alquist,  Senator  Alquist,  was  the  chair  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  was  very  pro- 
CSU.  So  a  lot  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  do  on  the  assembly  side,  we  had  to  go  through 
those  two  traffic  cops.  But  they  were  good  friends  of  mine.  In  fact,  Nick  Petris  and  I  met 
every  Monday  to  go  through  what  they  were  going  to  do  versus  what  we  were  going  to 
do,  to  make  sure—. 

There's  a  process  called  a  conference  committee,  and  whatever  appears  on-whatever 
you  differ  on~let's  just  say  we've  got  a  million  dollars  in  some  Fund  X,  and  they've  got 
one  point  two  million  dollars  in  their  Fund  X.  We  would  go  and  negotiate  between  one 
million  and  one  point  two  million.  That's  called  a  closed  conference.  Okay.  And  so  we 
always  tried  to  make  sure  that  we  agreed  on  every  item  so  it  wouldn't  go  to  conference  at 
all.  It  was  an  agreed  amount,  and  it  would  go  by  the  wayside,  so  we'd  get  what  we 
wanted  to  go.  Then  it  would  go  to  the  governor  to  negotiate  with  us  through  UC  and 
everybody  else. 

So  Hershman  and  Baker  I  think  did  a  tremendous  job  for  UC.  Arditti  did  a  great  job. 
Those  three  folks  kept  UC  out  of  trouble.  When  we  had  the  money,  when  UCSF  spent  all 
this  stupid  money  inappropriately  through  an  audit— for  example,  giving  some  folks 
relocation  monies  which  were  inordinate  to  come  to  California  from  the  Midwest,  and 
they  didn't  move  one  single  piece  of  furniture  with  them.  You  had  the  UC  chancellor  at 
Santa  Barbara  who  spent  a  hundred  and  some  thousand  dollars  to  remodel  a  kitchen, 
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which  nobody  could  explain,  when  he  had  four  people-maybe  it  was  a  $45,000  rug  in  a 
place.  These  kinds  of  things. 

LaBerge:    This  was  [Robert]  Huttenback? 

Campbell:  Huttenback,  oh,  yes,  absolutely.  And  you  had  all  these  different  kinds  of  things.  It's 
pretty  hard  to  explain  that.  Then  the  final  big  thing,  which  was  a  major  thing,  was  the 
retirement  package,  which  we  can  talk  about  here. 


Financial  Realities  insetting  Salaries 


LaBerge:     Well,  let's  go  back  to  when  Gardner  started.  Do  you  remember  any  issue  about  his 
compensation  at  the  beginning? 

Campbell:  No. 

LaBerge:     His  salary  was  quite  a  bit  higher  than  Saxon's. 

Campbell:  No  question,  no  question.  We  knew  that  in  order  to  get-even  as  a  businessman  myself, 
coming  from  this  company  here  that  you're  in  right  now— knew  that  in  order  to  get  folks 
to  come  from  other  states-because  we're  competing  with  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton  and  Stanford  and  everybody  else-and  we  knew  the  housing  costs  in  California 
—the  cost  of  living,  which  is  so  much  higher  here  than  any  other  place.  I  mean,  stay  in 
Iowa  or  Kansas  and  one  really  wanted  to  get  a  house  for  in  those  days  $40,000,  $50,000. 
Come  to  California  and  pay  $250,000  for  the  same  house.  It's  crazy. 

That  was  not  an  issue.  For  me,  it  wasn't.  But  for  others-for  Teresa  Hughes,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  higher  ed  committee,  for  Tom  Hayden,  for  Vasconcellos,  and  others  it 
was  a  problem.  Not  for  Petris,  not  for  Alquist,  and  not  for  myself,  certainly.  And  I  think 
Gary  Hart,  who  was  the  chair  of  the  ed  committee  on  that  side,  the  senate  side,  also 
understood  that,  having  gone  to  Harvard  and  to  Stanford,  himself.  I  think  he  understood 
that.  So  that  wasn't  a  problem  for  me. 

The  question  was  what  were  we  going  to  get  for  it.  Does  that  mean  when  you  play 
leapfrog,  if  I  give  you  a  salary  of  $10,000  then  I've  got  to  give  everybody  else  sort  of  a 
proportionate  amount  to  bring  you  within  range  of  theirs?  And  so  that  was  the  other 
question.  Where  do  we  get  the  money?  At  that  time,  when  George  Deukmejian  took 
over,  about  almost  the  same  time  that  Gardner  took  over,  he  inherited  a  $1.5  billion 
deficit.  And  so  there  were  going  to  be  zero  monies. 

And  then  the  second  major  problem  was  when  [Governor  Pete]  Wilson  took  over,  is 
we  had  a  $14  billion  problem.  So  the  whole  time  that  Gardner  was  the  president  of  the 
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University  of  California,  the  state  of  California  was  looking  at  fewer  and  fewer  dollars 
and  more  competition  with  the  prison  system  for  those  dollars,  because  Proposition]  98 
also  passed,  which  locked  in  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  K-12,  which  meant  that  was 
off  the  table  now.  You  had  to  renegotiate  if  UC,  CSU,  the  prisons,  and  the  welfare 
budget-and  those  welfare  budget  and  prison  budget  were  taking,  more  and  more, 
whatever  monies  we  had. 

So  from  that  perspective,  I  had  no  problem  with  his  salary.  I  think  we  needed  to  do 
that.  I  had  no  problem  even  with  trying  to  make  sure  he  had  a  place  to  stay,  if  we  had  to 
pay.  Some  people  raised  their  eyebrows,  though,  when  he  took  the  place  in  Orinda, 
rather  than  in  UC.  He  wanted  to  live  in  Orinda,  I  guess  it  was.  And  I  was  told  the  reason 
he  did  that-this  is  a  hearsay,  now--was  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Mormon  church,  I  guess, 
in  Orinda,  versus  the  Mormon  church-this  is  totally  hearsay—versus  the  Mormon  church 
where  he  was  going  to  have  to  go  because  there  were  some  black— whatever  the  case 
might  be-or  other  minority  members  or  some  sort  of  thing.  So  that  was  a  concern  for 
some  of  us.  We  heard  these  rumors  on  top  of  that. 


Personalities 


Campbell:  The  other  thing  is  Gardner  was  very  cold,  versus  Ira  Heyman,  who  was  outward-going, 
and  Peltason  was  the  grandpa  sort  of  a  guy.  The  guy  we  really  wanted  to  take  over  when 
Gardner  left,  from-just-oh,  my  God,  I  can  see  him  right  now- 

LaBerge:     [UCLA  Chancellor  Charles]  Chuck  Young? 
Campbell:  No,  no.  From  Santa  Cruz. 
LaBerge:     Karl  Pister? 

Campbell:  Yes,  Karl  was  a  guy  that  understood  professors.  He  understood  the  legislative  process. 
He  had  a  personality  about  him.  You  could  close  the  door  and  you  could  curse.  You 
wouldn't  curse  at  him  because  he  was  just  a  nice  person.  But  he  understood  some  things. 
Gardner  was  more  imperial.  I  guess  that's  a  better  word.  The  institution  in  California 
was  UC.  No  question  about  it.  The  flagship  was  UC  Berkeley.  They  were  untouchable 
by  some  folks.  I  didn't  think  they  were  ever  untouchable. 

He  [Karl  Pister]  was  more  amenable  to  minority  programs,  where  you  had  subsidies, 
where  you  had  mentor  programs  and  where  you  had  outreach  programs.  He  believed  in 
the  MESA  program,  which  is  the  math,  engineering,  and  science  outreach  for  basically 
Hispanics  and  African  Americans  in  grades  six,  seven,  eight— and  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
believed  in  those  programs.  We  weren't  sure  if  Gardner  ever  believed  in  those  programs. 
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LaBerge:     You're  saying-you  mean  Karl  Pister  did. 

Campbell:  Yes,  Pister  and  Peltason  understood  those  programs.  Certainly,  Hershman  knew  those. 
Bill  Baker  understood  those  programs.  So  we  had  that  tie-in  there.  But  we  always  felt 
that  whatever— and  this  is  true  after  three  and  four  years,  working  with  David  Gardner— 
that  whatever  he  did  do,  he  felt  he  had  to  do  it  for  political  reasons,  would  not  have  liked 
to  have  done  it  had  he  been  in  total  charge,  because  the  institution  was  pristine,  clean, 
should  not  be  touched  with  unclean  hands.  That  was  the  philosophy  of  many  people  in 
the  UC  system. 

Think  about  this.  You  had  people  like  Bob  Campbell  and  others  who  were 
questioning  the  president  of  the  University  of  California,  with  their  Ph.D.s  and  their  post 
doctoral  works  and  all  the  books  they've  written.  Who's  this  person  from  Richmond 
asking  about  my  budget?  And  Willie  Brown.  Black  kid  from  Mineola,  Texas,  who  went 
to  Hastings  Law  School  and  did  this  sort  of  thing.  So  you  had  to  work  with-they  were 
not  people  you  could  discount.  John  Vasconcellos,  who  was  always  vitriolic  and  always 
angry  about  something-you  had  to  go  and  ultimately  meet  him,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Had  Gardner  not  had  Bill  Baker  and  Hershman  and  Arditti,  he  would  have  had  one 
hell  of  a  problem.  If  he  had  people  like  him  at  the  capitol,  he  never-if  there's  anybody  at 
UC  that's  really-no  one  is  irreplaceable,  but  I  think  Hershman  is  because  he  knows  the 
budget  so  well.  He  knows  where  every  dollar  is.  He  knows  the  history  of  every  dollar. 
So  that  person  could  come  up  and  find  a  way  to  work  something  out  for  Gardner,  which 
we  would  accept  and  buy. 

I  hope  I'm  making  sense. 


Governor  George  Dcukmcjian  and  David  Gardner 


LaBerge:     Oh,  you're  making  perfect  sense.  Before  we  go  to  some  other  issues,  what  about  the 
relationship  between  David  Gardner  and  George  Deukmejian?  How  did  that  play  out? 

Campbell:  Very  well.  There  was  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  Gardner  could  end  run  the  process. 
He  would  get  whatever  Deukmejian  could  afford  to  do.  If  there  were  any  extra  dollars  in 
the  kitty,  he  knew  that  George  Deukmejian,  who  believed  in  [the]  UC  system,  would 
make  sure  the  monies  went  to  UC,  if  nobody  else.  The  other  institutions  were  giving 
Deukmejian  a  bad  time.  Gardner  never  did. 

LaBerge:     How  did  that  make  the  legislators  feel? 

Campbell:  It  didn't  bother  me  a  bit  because  I  was  the  person--!  was  the  technician,  and  ultimately 
my  end  product  would  go  to  the  conference  committee,  and  John  Vasconcellos  made  a 
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deal  with  Maxine  Waters  and  myself  and  others,  the  subchairs,  he  would  not  change  the 
basic  tenets  of  what  we  did.  If  you're  going  to  do  that,  you  can  run  this  damn  committee. 
I  don't  need  to  be  here.  I  don't  need  to  sit  here  and  work  for  four  months-actually,  I 
worked-in  the  offseasons  we're  all  going,  visiting  campuses.  Go  do  all  my  work  if 
you're  going  to  change  what  I  do.  You  and  Willie  Brown.  In  fact,  I  told  Willie  one  time. 
I  won't  tell  you  what  I  said,  the  expletives,  but  I  said,  "If  you  want  to  run  this  committee, 
come  run  it.  I'm  not  going  to  do  this  work  if  you're  going  to  change  it."  So  they  made  a 
deal.  Nothing  is  changed. 

And  so  that  forced  David  Gardner  and  it  forced  [CSU  Chancellor]  Ann  Reynolds  and 
others  to  come  and  deal  with  us. 


Student  Fees  ## 


LaBerge:     What  about  in  the  bad  financial  times,  which  it  was  a  lot,  how  did  you  approach  the  ideas 
of  student  fees,  of  the  early  retirement  programs? 

Campbell:  I  always  felt-and  this  is  my  liberal  background,  I  guess-that  there  ought  not  be  any  fees 
at  all  for  students  in  California,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  taxpayers  in  California.  For 
UC,  CSU,  it  should  be  all  totally  merit,  totally  merit.  If  the  person  qualifies,  takes  the 
test,  you  go  to  school,  and  we'll  find  a  scholarship  for  you.  So  I  absolutely  abhorred  fees 
going  up.  What  it  did~every  time  you  raise  fees-and  UC  did  come  up  with  a  system  to 
take  care  of  part  of  it-but  every  time  you  raise  fees,  a  certain  percentage  of  students  can't 
go  to  school.  And  it's  not  all  poor  blacks  and  brown  kids.  It's  the  working  mother  who 
makes  $40,000  a  year  with  two  kids  in  school.  There's  absolutely  no  way  she  can  afford 
to  pay  for  her  kids  to  go  to  UC  if  they're  going  to  keep  raising  the  fees,  with  no 
scholarship. 

But  UC  did  have  this  inverted  or  I  call  it  a  criss-cross,  that  says  as  the  income  goes  up 
and  so  forth,  we  will  have  scholarship  monies  for  those  high-achieving  minority  students 
who  are  poor,  to  give  them  some  money  to  pick  up  the  difference  between  whatever  the 
fee  is.  That  was  fine.  The  only  problem  we  had,  though--UC  had  this  system  of 
redirection,  so  if  you  applied  for  UC  Berkeley  or  UCLA  and  you  lived  in  the  inner  core 
area  and  you  could  afford  to  live  with  your  parents  and  go  to  school  there,  but  there  was 
no  room  for  you  because  in  those  days  Berkeley  had,  like,  25,000  applicants  and  4,000 
seats  open,  which  meant  you  had  to  redirect  a  whole  lot  of  folks. 

My  poor  kids  from  Richmond  and  San  Pablo  and  Oakland  couldn't  afford  to  go  to 
Irvine  or  Riverside.  They  couldn't  afford  to  live  there.  So  that  was  always  an  ongoing 
problem.  The  fee  issue  was  one  that  was  very,  very  raw,  very  sensitive  for  all  of  us.  But 
we  also  knew,  and  Nick  Petris  made  us  understand  that,  that  there  was  no  place  for  them 
to  go.  If  there  was  no  money  from  the  state,  somebody  had  to  pay  for  that. 
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That's  when  Hayden  and  others— myself—came  up  with  all  kinds  of  schemes  how  to  do 
this:  loan  forgiveness  programs,  for  example,  was  one  that  I  had  that  said  if  you  want  to 
be  a  doctor  or  engineer  or  one  of  those  kinds  of  things,  if  you  be  a  certain  kind  of  doctor, 
a  certain  kind  of  engineer,  you  go  borrow  the  money  and  we'll  pay  you  back  if  you  go 
work  in  an  under-served  area.  There  was  some  movement  for  that,  but  the  question  was, 
how  does  the  state  get  the  money  to  pay  these  folks  back  down  the  line?  So  there  was  no 
real  pool  of  money.  It  was  very  difficult  times  for  us.  But  common  sense  had  to  prevail, 
and  obviously  something  had  to  happen. 

The  other  problem  was  Ken  Maddy  had  a  bill,  I  think  it  was  Senate  Bill  799,  limited 
to  10  percent.  I  said,  "Ken,  they'll  go  10  percent  a  year."  I  said  you  have  to  put— 

LaBerge:     Limited  the  fee- 
Campbell:  You  couldn't  go  up  more  than  10  percent  at  a  given  time.  Ten  percent  a  year  for  three 
successive  years  is  a  lot  of  money.    That's  a  lot  of  money.  I  said,  "What  you're  doing, 
Ken,  is  you're  going  to  make--"  He  understood  this.  Ken  was  a  very  sharp  person  and 
understood  this.  He  said,  "What  are  we  going  to  do,  Bob?"  I  said,  "Well,  I  just  don't 
know,  but  we've  got  to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  those  fees.  What  did  you  pay  when 
you  went  to  school  at  the  University  of  California  in  1955,  let's  say?"  Twelve  percent  of 
the  income  was  that  fee  then.  Let's  make  it  the  same  percentage  today. 

LaBerge:     Yes. 

Campbell:  So  that  our  ancestors— we  don't  pay  any  more  than  they  did.  He  said,  "That  sounds  like  a 
good  idea,"  but  that  didn't  go  anyplace.  So  that  was  a  thing  we  grappled  with  for  eight 
years  in  a  row.  How  do  we  come  up  with  money?  And  then  not  only  was  the  program 
part  of  the  budget  becoming  really  stretched,  but  the  capital  outlay  programs-there  were 
no  bonds,  there  was  no  money.  That  was  becoming  a  problem. 


Research  Space  vs.  Classroom  Space 


Campbell:  Then  we  got  into  this  big  debate  about  research  versus  classroom. 
LaBerge:     Okay,  let's  talk  about  that.  Did  you  talk  to  faculty? 

Campbell:  Oh,  yes,  we  did.  There's  a  fellow  named  Jerry  Beaver,  who  works-he's  with  the 

legislative  analyst's  office.  He  handles  all  of  the  capital  outlay  for  all  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  He  would  say,  "Bob,  we're  spending  X-plus  dollars  per  square  foot  for 
UC  campus  but  only  X  for  CSU  campus  and  minus  X  for  community  colleges.  Why  do 
we  have  to  spend  so  much  more  money  for  UC?"  I  said  the  same  thing. 
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Then  he  did  a  pie  chart,  and  it  was  like  23  percent  of  the  total  space  at  the  University 
of  California  was  classroom  space.  The  other  67  percent  was  for  non-classroom  space, 
so  we  got  into  the  problem  of  defining  what  is  and  what  isn't  classroom  space.  We 
figured  out  okay,  we  all  knew  research  was  important,  but  we  also  felt  that  since  they 
were  getting  so  much  money-remember  I  told  you  about  the  $10  billion  budget,  only  $2 
billion  of  which  came  from  the  state  of  California-- 

LaBerge:     Yes. 

Campbell:  Let's  take  and  not  use  any  of  our  money  for  research.  It  all  goes  to  classroom  space.  We 
have  no  control  over  what  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  federal  drug  folks,  the  Department  of  Defense-we  have  no  control  over  that 
money,  anyway.  You're  going  to  take  a  certain  percentage  of  those  monies  for  your 
administration  costs.  Use  that  money  for  research.  That's  fine.  Then  it  was  explained  to 
us,  wait  a  minute,  we  could  do  that,  but  the  feds  say  we  can  only  use  so  much  money  for 
whatever,  and  so  they  were  caught  in  this  Catch-22  situation.  My  solution  was  no  money 
from  state  funds  to  go  for  research.  But  we  knew  it  was  important  and  everything. 

But  we  had  the  problem,  which  triggered  the  next  debate  about  three  new  campuses 
someplace  in  the  state  of  California  to  pick  up  this  shortage  of  seat  spaces.  We  said  wait 
a  minute,  you  cannot  build  new  campuses.  You  can  build  one  maybe  in  the  Central 
Valley  because  we  understand  that,  but  you're  going  to  have  to  do  in  fill  at  UC  Davis,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  at  Irvine,  Riverside.  There's  an  infrastructure  there  already.  You  had  the 
Richmond  Field  Station  there.  I  used  to  tell  Dr.  Heyman  at  Berkeley,  "Why  don't  you 
make  room  down  there  for  graduate  students,  two  or  three  thousand  of  them,  and  make 
two  or  three  thousand  more  spaces  at  Berkeley  for  undergraduates,  from  high  schools  and 
community  colleges  that  are  transferring?"  It  sounded  like  a  good  idea.  Then  Ira 
Heyman  left  and  went  back  East  to- 

LaBerge:     To  the  Smithsonian  [Institution]. 

Campbell:  To  the  Smithsonian,  and  that  thing  fell  by  the  wayside. 

So  yes,  the  issue  of  research  versus  classroom  space  was  a  major  debate  and  is  still 
going  on.  A  lot  of  folks  didn't  understand  that  at  all.  But  we  also  understood  that 
research  got  us  patents,  got  us  money,  which  we  were  able  to  get  55  or  50  percent.  I'm 
not  too  sure  exactly  what  it  was,  but  we  upped  the  amount  of  money  that  we  got  from 
that  to  help  pay  for  some  bills. 
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Affirmative  Action 

Scholarships  for  Students 

LaBerge:     Do  you  mean  by  that  the  state  gets  part  of  that  money? 

Campbell:  Yes.  We  try  to  make  that  money  go  back  into  education,  so  it  could  be  used  someplace 
else.  It  could  be  used  back  in  the  UC  system,  for  example,  maybe  for  expanding  the 
MESA  program,  including  Native  Americans,  to  have  some  support  programs  for 
minority  students.  Because  one  of  the  things  we  found  out  in  the  early  eighties— I  would 
talk  to  a  Chicano  student,  being  my  mom  is  Latina  and  my  first  language  was  Spanish, 
and  I'd  say,  "Hey,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  feel  like  you're  welcome  at  UC 
Berkeley?"  He  said,  "No."  You  have  a  kid  from  a  housing  project  or  some  slum,  and 
here  is  this  huge  marble  hall,  marble  floors  and  paneled.  Really,  he's  just  awestruck.  We 
tried  to  get  more  programs,  to  have  mentor  programs  to  sort  of  help  out,  but  there  just 
weren't  enough  of  them.  And  so  we  tried  to  get  those  kind  of  monies  to  do  those 
programs  as  best  we  could. 

Then  we  had  the  Regents  Opportunity  Fund,  which  is  what  it  was  called.  And  UC  did 
take  some  of  those  monies  out  of  that  program  to  do  different  things,  to  help  affirmative 
action  and  so  forth.  And  ultimately,  my  guess,  probably  about  '87,  about  '88  the  regents 
and  everybody  else  really  began  to  realize  that  those  plans  were  working.  Almost  every 
professor  we  talked  to—whether  it  was  at  Riverside  or  whether  it  was  in  Davis  or 
anyplace  else—said  those  programs  were  working. 

At  first,  we  were  sort  of  skeptical.  You  guys  are  telling  us  what  to  do,  but  we  do  see 
where  the  value  of  the  programs  was.  And  so  when  [Regent]  Ward  Connerly  came  out 
with  this  thing  [abolishing  affirmative  action  at  UC]  everybody,  70  percent  of  the  staff 
said,  "Hey,  now  wait  a  minute.  It's  working.  Don't—." 

LaBerge:     So  during  that  time,  when  you  were  pushing  for  more  programs  for  minority  students  and 
everything,  did  you  realize  that  the  programs  were  starting  to  happen? 

Campbell:  Yes,  they  were  working. 

LaBerge:    Was  there  protest  about  that?  For  instance,  did  you  go  to  regents'  meetings  and  hear  any 
discussion  of  that? 

Campbell:  I  only  attended  two  regents'  meetings  in  my  whole  life.  I  just  felt  they  were  a  waste  of 
time  because  it  was  predominantly  Republican  appointees,  Republican  governor 
appointees.  I  found  out  that  even  people  like  Vilma  Martinez— in  other  words,  when  they 
got  there,  there  was  something  about  the  institution  that  sort  of  draped  over  them  and 
they  echoed  the  institution  and  no  longer  made  their  views  about  the  minorities  known. 
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Understand  that  in  the  perspective  of  myself  and  I'm  going  to  speak,  if  I  can,  for  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 

LaBerge:     Yes,  that's  what  we  want.  We  want  your  view. 

Campbell:  If  I  can.  John  Vasconcellos,  Teresa  Hughes,  myself,  Tom  Hayden,  Willie  Brown, 
Maxine  Waters— all  those  folks  who  spent  some  time  in  the  educational  part  of  the 
budget-had  always  believed  that  somehow  the  California  institutions  of  higher  learning 
had  to  reflect  the  citizenry  of  the  state  of  California,  which  was  at  that  time  about  48 
percent  non-European.  And  there  were  abysmal  numbers  not  about  folks  getting  entered 
into  the  university  system,  but  leaving  the  system. 

We  found  that  Stanford  did  a  better  job  with  scholarships  and  getting  out  of  the 
system.  Now,  they  might  have  been  [...],  if  you  will.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  got  an 
African  American-unfortunately,  in  our  society  we  think  in  terms  of  race  and  color 
rather  than  socioeconomics.  There's  no  difference  between  an  African  American  family 
living  in  Kensington  or  Berkeley  Hills  whose  father  is  a  professor  and  the  mother  is  a 
chemist.  That  kid  is  going  to  do  well,  wherever  they  go.  That's  socioeconomics. 

LaBerge:     Yes,  that's  right. 

Campbell:  Well,  unfortunately,  there's  a  side  we  don't  think  of  and  we  didn't  then.  There  was  a 
sense,  then,  at  UC  of  why  are  these  students-if  all  of  a  sudden  you're  saying,  Jeez,  6 
percent  of  our  student  population  now  is  Latino.  Great.  But  only  2  percent  are 
graduating?  Why?  What's  going  on?  And  we  felt  it  was  because  there  was  no  assistance 
for  these  folks.  And  a  lot  of  learning  isn't  just  in  numbers.  If  in  fact  Miss  LaBerge  gets  a 
96  on  a  test  or  a  98  on  a  test,  and  Bob  Campbell  gets  a  92,  there's  not  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
difference  between  92  and  96,  not  from  my  perspective.  To  the  purist,  there  is.  But  the 
person  who  gets  a  92  or  96  can  still  do  the  same  job.  I  think  they  can.  Maybe  you're  a 
better  writer  than  I  am  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

So  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  do  we  get  these  folks  to  1)  get  in  the  system,  2) 
get  out  of  the  system,  and  3)  go  on  to  graduate  school  beyond  that—because  the  numbers 
in  graduate  school  were  even  more  abysmal.  They  just  weren't  going.  They  were  going 
to  Harvard,  they  were  going  to  Stanford,  and  they  were  going  to  [University  of]  Southern 
California,  they  were  going  to  private-Claremont  College,  Whittier-but  somehow  they 
weren't  going  to  UC. 


Faculty  Tenure 


Campbell:  And  more  important-which  the  final  result  was  we  weren't  getting  any  minorities  to 
teach  in  the  university  system.  Then  we  had  this  funny  thing,  which  I  got  in  a  long 
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debate  with  Mr.  Frazer,  Dr.  Frazer-and  I  like  Dr.  Frazer  an  awful  lot,  but  he  was  part  of 
the  institution—about  tenure.  In  my  system,  being  chair  of  the  committee  and  being  this 
liberal  that  I  am  and  being  people  find  out  that  I'm  part  Latino,  I  got  all  these  calls-from 
Indian  students,  from  India,  from  Marci  Wong,  University  of  California,  from  Jenny 
Harrison  and  others—women  and  minorities,  who  somehow  could  not  get  tenure. 

Now,  that  didn't  say  that  they  weren't  terrible  teachers— which  they  might  have  been- 
if  I  would  say,  "Why  are  these  complaining,  these  thirty  or  forty  folks— they're  all 
minorities.  There  are  no  white  males  in  this  group."  So  then  we  got  involved  with  this 
stuff.  And  I  was  an  army  officer  in  the  Reserves,  National  Guard,  and  I  left  as  a  captain. 
We  always  give  reports  on  our  underlings  and  people  around  us.  We  make  them  open.  I 
just  signed  it,  Robert  J.  Campbell,  Captain,  Artillery.  I  could  say  negative  things.  That 
didn't  bother  me.  I  didn't  mind  saying  anything.  I'm  told  by  Dr.  Frazer  that  it's  a  redacted 
form,  and  there  are  just  pieces  of  somebody's-and  it's  all  redacted.  You  don't  know  who 
said  it  about  anybody. 

I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute.  So  you're  telling  me  that  if  somebody  has  a  negative 
bunch  of  items  there  and  you  don't  wait-for  example,  if  one  of  Bob  Campbell's  letters  of 
support  come[s]  from  a  Nobel  Prize  winning  person  of  some  kind,  you  can't  tell  that- 
versus  somebody  who  doesn't  like  me,  who  may  be  an  assistant  professor  down  the  line 
who's  competing  with  me?  Are  you  telling  me  that?"  He  said,  "Yes,  we  don't  do  that." 

So  finally,  because  of  our  beating  them  up  all  the  time,  they  did  come  up  with  a  total 
redacted  letter  of  somebody,  not  pieces  of  it— but  it  was  still  blanked  out  who  it  was  from. 
But  at  least  we  got  the  whole  letter.  I  said  that  is  B.S.  (That's  not  the  word  I  used.)  This 
is  crazy,  that  I  should  have  the  guts  to  write  and  sign  my  name  if  I  think  somebody  is  bad 
or  good.  So  we  had  this  big  debate  for  five  years.  They  all  won  against  UC.  They  won 
the  lawsuits.  You  guys  were  wasting  money.  We  found  out  that  you  had—. 

See,  the  other  problem  we've  got  is  Marci  Wong,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  persons, 
an  architect/teacher.  Again,  I'm  not  saying  whether  they're  good  or  bad.  I'm  just  saying 
the  process  was  never  in  place  so  that  this  person  could  say,  like  a  public  defender,  if  you 
will,  somebody  that  could  defend  them-but  they  had  to  go  out  and  hock  their  houses.  It 
cost  $125,000  in  court  costs  and  attorney  fees  for  this  person  to  defend  and  fight  the 
process,  whereas  UC  had  twenty,  thirty  attorneys.  We  would  never  find  out  how  much 
they  were  billing,  how  much  it  was  costing  UC  to  fight  this. 

Here's  the  big  case,  and  you'll  remember  this  one  probably.  Dr.  Young,  who  I  didn't 
really  like  too  well,  but  I  got  to  really  respect  him  in  the  end-and  here's  where  the  budget 
comes  in  and  the  Sword  of  Damocles  with  the  audit  committee.  There's  a  professor 
named  [Don  T.]  Nakanishi  at  UCLA,  Professor  Nakanishi,  a  Japanese  American 
professor,  who  was  seeking  tenure.  He  didn't  get  tenure.  In  fact,  one  of  his  faculty 
colleagues  called  him  a  "fat  Jap"  in  a  public  meeting,  which  is  unconscionable  in  the 
1980s. 
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So  Dale  Shimasaki,  who  is  Japanese  American,  is  my  consultant,  and  he  goes  to  work 
for  Willie.  He  said,  "Bob,  this  is  crazy."  So  we  called  Charlie  Young  up.  He's  going  to 
come  to  meet  us.  Now,  the  chancellors  of  the  system  very  seldom  override  their 
department  heads  and  the  departments.  He  came  to  see  us  because  he  wanted  some 
money.  They  got  some  money,  $26  million  for  a  new  business  complex  at  UCLA.  Of 
course,  they're  going  to  get  $16  million  from  us,  the  state,  to  match  this. 

I  said,  "Look,  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  threat  to  you,  but,  a  lot  of  what  I  do  as  a  human 
being  and  chair  of  this  committee  is  going  to  result  in  whether  I  take  $16  million  out  of 
your  budget  or  not."  I  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  go  and  override  somebody's  veto  of 
somebody.  I  want  you  to  go  back  and  look  and  ask  if  70  percent  of  your  professors, 
Charlie  Young,  say  This  guy  is  a  good  professor.'  And  if  there's  a  guy  saying  he's  a  'fat 
Jap'  in  a  public  meeting,  I  want  you  to  look  at  that.  I'm  not  going  to  say  what  I'm  going 
to  do,  one  way  or  the  other,  but  a  lot  of  what  we  see  happening"~anyway,  he  overrode 
the  department  heads.  It  was  a  debacle.  It  was  a  joke.  We  would  have  voted  for  the  $16 
million  anyway,  but  we  did  do  that.  We  said,  "Hey,  I'm  going  to  think  very  closely  about 
this.  You  want  money.  You're  always  wanting  from  us." 

He  went  back.  He  called  me  up  personally,  late  at  night  in  Sacramento,  and  he  said, 
"Boy,  you're  right."  He  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  we're  going  to  do."  I  said, 
"Don't  tell  me  what  you  want  to  do."  He  said,  "You're  right.  We  screwed  that  up 
royally."  And  he  really  went—. 

And  then  I  really  got  a  second  look  at  him  on  this  issue,  this  Ward  Connerly  stuff.  He 
was  one  of  the  top  spokesmen  saying,  "You've  got  to  have  affirmative  action."  I  would 
never  expect  to  hear  him  say  that  [chuckling]  in  1982.  The  guy  really  understood  that 
process. 


Roots  of  Proposition  209  Began  in  1980s 


LaBerge:     I've  got  a  couple  of  questions  on  this,  but  what  happened  between  1982  and  Ward 
Connerly?  Like,  did  that  just  come  out  of  the  blue?  Did  he  come  out  of  the  blue? 

Campbell:  There  has  always  been  festering  an  undercurrent  in  the  UC  system,  which  goes  back  to 
the  budget.  We  knew  that  in  1988,  '89-well,  we  knew  back  in  1982,  when  that  silly  guy, 
Saxon,  says  to  us  at  a  hearing  in  '82,  early  '82,  before  Gardner  took  over— one  of  his 
people  tells  us  that  there's  no  need  for  any  growth  in  the  UC  system,  that  we've  got  so 
many  thousands  at  Berkeley  and  so  forth,  and  so  we  wouldn't  need  any  budget  for 
growth.  Dale  Shimasaki,  who  is  brand  new,  looks  at  me  and  says,  "California  is  going  to 
go  from  24  million  to  30  million  to  50  million  people-and  you  don't  need  money  for 
growth?" 
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So  he  takes,  literally,  a  paper  towel  and  he  takes  his  calculator  out,  and  he  fusses  with 
it.  And  he  comes  out  and  he  says,  "Bob,  they're  short  30,000  seats  right  now."  I  didn't 
say  a  word.  After  the  hearing  is  over  with,  we  sent  a  letter  to  David  Saxon,  questioning 
this  basic  thing  of  growth. 

I'll  answer  your  question.  I'm  giving  a  long  answer,  but  it's  very  important— 
LaBerge:     No,  it's  good. 

Campbell:  And  so  we  sent  a  letter  saying,  "According  to  our  records,  you're  30,000  short  now." 

Nothing  is  done  with  it.  Gardner  takes  over.  About  a  year  later,  after  Gardner  is  there, 
he  calls  me  on  the  telephone  and  says,  "We've  got  this  letter  from  you.  Where  did  you 
get  these  figures?"  I  explained.  I  said,  "Shimasaki  figured  it  out  for  us."  So  UC  spent 
$60,000  to  do  a  study.  Do  you  know  what  the  study  said?  They  were  short  33,000  seats. 
And  Dale  did  this  in  five  minutes  on  a  paper  towel. 

From  that  point  on,  here's  the  dilemma.  The  African  American  and  the  Latino 
communities  were  complaining  that  not  enough  of  their  students  were  being  able  to  get 
into  the  University  of  California  system.  There  weren't  any  support  systems  that  were 
there,  et  cetera.  The  Asian  Americans  were  saying,  "Well,  wait  a  minute."  They're 
getting  4.0  grade-point  averages  and  everything  else.  "We  can't  get  in  because  you're 
going  to  now  allow  more  Hispanics  and  African  Americans  in,  so  you're  taking  seats 
away  from  those  of  us  who  qualify."  Sort  of  an  elitist--. 

Then  you  have  the  white  middle-class  folks  from  central  Contra  Costa  County,  Marin 
County,  saying  the  same  thing.  "My  kid  got  turned  away  with  a  3.9  grade-point  average. 
That's  wrong,  by  gosh."  So  this  undercurrent  is  building  up.  Then  the  budgets  get  tight 
and  they  constrict.  So  we  give  them  enough  money  for  146,000  students,  and  they  need 
money  for  160,000  students.  They've  got  to  make  some  cuts.  They've  got  to  either  cut 
the  number  of  professors,  the  number  of--. 

It  really  hit  CSU  harder  because  CSU  had  a  limited  budget.  Some  of  the  campuses  at 
CSU  reduced  the  sections  of  English  from,  like,  twenty-two  to  fifteen.  Seven  sections, 
which  meant  seven  times  thirty  or  whatever,  a  lot  of  students.  Well,  so  this  undercurrent 
is  building  up  all  the  time. 

There  was  a  separate  dialogue  taking  place  that  said  essentially  we  ought  to  really  be 
color-blind  in  terms  of  this  whole  question  of  getting  into  the  system.  It  shouldn't  make  a 
difference  whether  you're  black,  brown,  or  white— which  we  all  subscribe  to,  by  the  way. 
There's  no  reason  that  a  black  person  or  Hispanic  person  whose  family  owns  a  company 
and  has  twenty  million  dollars  should  get  in  because  they're  Latinos.  They  should  be  in 
the  same  as  everybody  else. 

So  it's  socioeconomic.  So  that  was  festering.  And  it  sounded  good  when  the  two 
professors  put  that  together,  that  measure  on  the  ballot,  the  one  from  Cal  State  Hayward 
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and  the  other  guy  from--you  know  who  I'm  talking  about.  It  starts  with  a  "C"— I  should 
know  these  guys'  names  by  now.  [Glynn  Custred  and  Tom  Wood] 

When  the  measure  came  out,  [Regent]  Ward  Connerly  and  Wilson  were  saying  the 
same  thing.  "We  cannot  have  quotas  in  the  system."  We  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  Wilson. 
They've  got  quotas  already.  They've  got  a  5  percent  set-aside  for  students  with  special 
needs."  And  some  of  those  students  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  regents.  Some  are  a 
355-pound  lineman  that  plays  on  the  football  team  or  a  seven-foot-one  guy  that's  on  the 
basketball  team,  and  some  have  special  programs  that  are  really  good  at  music  and  so 
forth.  So  those  are  special  set-asides. 

The  minority  students  are  part  of  that  5  percent,  not  20  percent.  And  they've  got  to 
compete.  We  can't  go  get  a  guy  with  a  2.2  grade-point  average.  They've  got  to  be  within 
the  acceptable  band,  which  is  about  a  3.3,  3.4  grade-point  average.  And  sure,  it's  going  to 
knock  out  somebody  with  a  3.9  maybe  that  has  to  go  someplace  else,  but  they're 
acceptable.  Because  in  essence  you  only  take  from  the  top  4  percent.  You're  supposed  to 
take  the  top  12.  When  you  start  saying,  "We're  going  to  take  only  4.0  or  3.9  grade-point 
averages,"  you're  really  taking  top  4  percent,  because  when  you  take  the  numbers  out— or 
5  percent. 

And  so  that  argument  was  there,  but  this  would  never  have  been  an  argument  had  we 
had  the  money  for  the  hundred  and  sixty-some  thousand  seats  we  needed  systemwide. 
This  would  have  never  been  an  issue  because  everybody  would  have  been  able  to  get  a 
seat  in  the  UC  system  because  UC  did— Ira  Heyman  did  have  a  program  that  said  if  you 
have  a  poor  kid  from  Richmond,  California,  who  can't  afford  to  get  redirected  to  Irvine, 
Riverside,  we  will  take  that  person  first  at  UC.  They  did  have  a  program  that  way,  and  so 
it  worked  well  for  a  while. 

The  problem  was  you  had  thirty  students  for  four  seats,  and  they  were  all  thirty  poor 
students.  You  had  to  pick  between  the  poor  students  who  go  there.  That's  when  the  dust 
hit  the  fan,  as  the  old  saying  goes.  That  pushed  and  pushed,  and  then  finally  Ward 
Connerly  became  the  spokesperson  for  Wilson  and  a  growing  number  of  folks  who  really 
said  it  should  be  socioeconomic  and  not  color  based.  That  issue  prevails  today.  It  will 
prevail  until  we  get  money  for  the  seats. 

CSU  is  in  the  same  boat,  except  the  differences  are  that  [Chancellor]  Barry  Munitz 
was  much  more  politically  astute  in  his  process  than  the  UC  system  was.  I  think  Barry 
Munitz  really  helped  the  CSU  system  because  [Chancellor]  Ann  Reynolds  really  screwed 
it  up—a  whole  'nother  whole  story,  but-so  from  that  perspective--. 

The  other  thing  is  Peltason  was  only  a  fill-in.  He  was  holding  the  time  till  they  got 
somebody  else  to  take  over.  And  so  there  was  no  real  leadership  there,  no  strong--.  For 
all  of  the  perceived  ills  of  Gardner,  he  was  in  control  of  the  system.  Everybody  knew  he 
was  in  control  of  the  system.  Peltason  everybody  knew  was  a  fill-in.  We  wanted  a  Pister 
there  to  be  permanent.  We  wanted  a  person  to  be  there--. 
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Myriad  of  Considerations  to  Make  the  System  Better 


Campbell:  And  then  the  other  problems  were  taking  place  then:  like  I  said,  the  economics,  new 

equipment,  new  buildings,  earthquake-proofing  buildings— I  mean,  gigantic  amounts  of 
money.  And  then  losing—maybe  becoming  non-accredited  if  you're  a  certain  department 
because  you  don't  have  the  equipment.  Those  are  other  issues.  That's  another  side. 

LaBerge:     Or  just  down  in  the  ratings? 
Campbell:  Down  in  the  ratings. 
LaBerge:     Did  that  have  any— 

Campbell:  Oh,  yes,  it  did  for  us  because  for  all  of  our— again— we  all  wanted  to  make  the  system 

better.  Understand  that.  Nobody  wanted  to  tear  it  apart.  We  wanted  to  broaden  its  base, 
we  wanted  to  give  it  more  money,  we  wanted  to  repair  the  buildings,  we  wanted  to 
compete  favorably,  we  wanted  it  to  be  free  because  we  could  see  UC  going  and 
becoming  a  private  institution~or,  if  not  private  in  the  textbook,  Webster's  dictionary 
sense  of  that,  economically  elite  because  only  those  wealthy  people  could  get  in  and  so 
forth. 

LaBerge:     How  about  any  influence  from  the  alumni? 

Campbell:  Oh,  they  came  up—but  I  always  felt  they  got  a  very  powerful  organization.  The  UC 
alumni  used  to  come  up  and  visit  me  every  year  in  Sacramento— and  bring  a  group  of 
people  with  them,  and  we'd  talk,  and  I  knew  a  lot  of  them  personally.  More  specifically, 
[Alumni  President  Richard]  Dick  Heggie  from  Orinda,  who  was  the  mayor  of  Orinda  and 
a  good  personal  friend  and  a  good  liberal,  who  tried  to  make  his  folks  understand  that 
they  had  to  really  give  on  something,  that  they  had  to  support  some  things. 


Sharing  Available  Funds  Among  UC,  CSU,  and  Community  Colleges 


Campbell:  But  most  of  those  folks-the  reality  to  those  folks  who  were  UC  alums,  they're  really  in 
another  world,  almost  in  Mings  Castle.  I  mean,  they're  really  out  of  it.  They're  wealthy 
now;  they're  making  good  money;  they  remember  UC  "back  when."  It's  no  longer  the 
same  anymore.  Things  have  changed.  Times  have  changed.  So  they  had  to  get  educated 
what  was  going  on  in  terms  of  availability —why  are  you  not  getting  this  money?  I  said, 
"You  tell  us  where  to  get  the  money?"  I  said,  "We  have  a  $50  billion  budget.  All  we 
have  access  to  are  $9  billion.  And  CSU  gets  some  of  that  money,  and  you  get  that 
money,  and  prisons,  and  welfare.  Who  do  we  take  it  from?" 
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"I'd  love  to  close  the  prisons  down  and  give  you  that  money.  I'd  do  that  in  a  minute. 
But  the  governor  is  not  going  to  do  that.  So  here's  your  situation.  Here's  what  we've  got 
to  do.  It's  you  and  it's  CSU,  and  the  very  simple  fact  is  CSU  takes  on  more  minority 
students  than  you  do,  and  more  poor  students.  They're  closer  to  the  place  where  these 
folks  live.  So  if  I  have  extra  money,  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  CSU  rather  than  to  UC." 

That's  my  perspective.  Not  because  I  went  to  CSU,  not  at  all,  or  community  colleges   - 
-which  at  least  had  a  base.  Unlike  the  CSU  system-CSU  gets  close  to  half  its  money 
from  local  property  tax.  It  did  before,  but  it  got  30  percent  before.  Now,  we  made  some 
changes  the  last  few  years.  So  they  had  a  base  upon  which  we  could  build.  But  they  also 
had  1.3  million  students.  UC  had  150,000  students,  and  CSU  had  320,000  students,  so 
we  had  to  figure  out  who's  going  to  these  schools. 

When  we  see  that  80  percent  of  all  the  blacks  go  to  community  colleges,  we've  got  to 
be  very  careful  what  we  do  with  those  programs,  so  we  have  transfer  programs.  There 
was  another  whole  argument.  The  question  about  who  should  UC  take.  Gary  Hart  and  I 
—a  good  friend  of  mine— got  in  this  debate  for  several  years.  They  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  every  freshman  leaving  a  K-12  school  could  go  to  UC.  I  said,  "But  that's  taking  up 
seats.  You  should  say  that  the  community  college  graduates  get  the  first  cut  because  they 
have  no  place  else  to  go." 

So  Gary  wrote  this  stupid  bill  that  said  yes,  that's  true,  provided  no  K-12  student  is 
turned  away.  Well,  that's  self-defeating.  What  he  said  was,  what  you  do  is  you  dilute  the 
college  experience  for  a  student  when  they  have  to  go  break  it  up  two  years  here.  They 
can't  participate  in  band  and  sports  and  such.  Well,  that's  great,  except  the  problem  is 
when  somebody  leaves  Diablo  Valley  College  or  Contra  Costa  College  or  Laney 
[College],  there's  no  place  for  them  to  go.  They've  got  to  go  to  UC.  And  they  should  be 
taken  first. 

So  we  had  that  debate— was  another  debate.  And  I'm  giving  you  all  these  little 
debates,  but  these  were  sideline  things  that  really  impacted  the  major  issue  of  UC, 
Gardner,  and  everybody  else.  So  I'm  giving  you  probably  too  much  stuff. 

LaBerge:     Oh,  no,  you're  not  at  all. 


Perspective  on  the  Master  Plan  ## 


LaBerge:     What  about  the  Master  Plan?  Is  that  something  that  you  debated,  talking  about  the 
transfer  students? 

Campbell:  Yes. 
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LaBerge:     Were  you  on  some  committee  about  that? 

Campbell:  They  created  a  Master  Plan  Review  Committee,  and  I  chose  not  to  be  on  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  useless.  I  had  too  much  to  do.  I  chaired  Sub  2  committee,  I 
was  chair  of  the  Joint  Audit  Committee,  I  was  on  the  Higher  Ed  Committee,  and  I  was  on 
the  regular  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  was  on  Water,  Parks  and  Wildlife,  and  I 
didn't  have  time  for  more.  I  could  see  a  big  fiasco  developing  because  the  Master  Plan 
was  not  going  to  be  what  we  would  have  liked  it  to  have  been  because  UC  was  not  going 
to  allow  it  to  be.  That  was  the  case. 

LaBerge:     Meaning  what  part  weren't  they  going  to  allow? 

Campbell:  Well,  for  example,  we  always  felt— and  I  say  "we"— I  should  say— let  me  say— forget  the 
"we."  I  always  felt— and  a  lot  of  us  did—that  there  ought  to  be  a  student— what  I  call  SIS, 
Student  Information  System,  that  said  we'll  give  everybody  a  number  in  high  school  so 
we  can  track  that  student.  Where  do  they  go?  Do  they  get  out  of  school?  What 
programs  do  they  go  into? 

We  wanted  a  common  course  numbering  system  so  that  if  you  went  to  a  community 
college  or  a  certain  high  school  and  you  took  English  101  A,  it  was  the  same  in  every 
school,  so  that  when  you  took  a  class,  101  A-let's  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  want  to 
make  it  easier  than  this—one  hundred  class  courses  were  for  community  college,  two 
hundred  series  numbers  were  for  CSU,  and  three  hundred  for  UC.  Therefore,  anything  in 
the  three  hundred  series  was  transferable  to  the  University  of  California,  regardless  of 
where  you  went  to  school.  Forget  the  advanced  classes  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

UC  was  always  against  those.  We  tried  to  explain:  Not  only  is  it  a  good  way  of 
tracking  where  a  student  is,  we  could  track  where  the  bad  teachers  are.  If  all  the  305 
history  students  from  Richmond  are  flunking,  you've  got  a  terrible  teacher  over  there. 
You've  got  something  wrong.  Better  get  rid  of  that  teacher.  So  it  was  almost  like  a  [...], 
if  you  could  find  out  who  was  doing  bad  stuff. 

We  knew  they  were  against  the  Student  Information  System.  They  were  not  going  to 
change  their  program.  I  thought,  talking  to  UC,  wanted  to  get  into  "prep  schools"  in  the 
community  college  system,  where  they  had  a  certain  campus— like  DVC,  which  sends  a 
lot  of  students  to  the  University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara  sends  a  lot  of  students 
there,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  core  city  areas  then  would  be  relegated  to  second-class  systems,  and  I  wanted 
to  have  a  system  that  would  forego  that  kind  of  thing.  So  I  could  see  the  debates,  and  I 
had  had  more  debates  with  UC.  The  only  other  person  that  was  involved  with  them  as 
much  as  I  was  was  probably  Gary  Hart  and  John  Vasconcellos.  The  others— they  left 
their  thing  to  us. 
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I  was  Willie's  person— when  there  was  a  problem,  Willie  would  call  me  in  and  say, 
"Can  you  fix  this  problem?"  And  I  tried  to  fix  it  if  I  could,  which  I  did  most  of  the  time. 
Some  I  couldn't.  And  so  I  didn't  want  to  get  in  part  of  it.  But  I  monitored  it.  They  came 
up  with  some  stupid  ideas,  like  the  1725  for  community  colleges,  which  was  another  one, 
where  you  had  joint  running  of  the  systems.  I  tried  to  remind  everybody  that  every  car 
has  only  got  one  steering  wheel  in  it,  for  a  reason. 

The  faculty-and  I  love  faculty  and  am  very  liberal—but  the  faculty  has  to—you  can't 
do  anything  unless  faculty  signs  off.  That's  crazy.  You  can't  get  anything  done  that  way. 


Visits  from  Chancellors  and  Senior  Staff 


LaBerge:     Back  to  another  thing.  When  you  mentioned  that  Chuck  Young  came  up  to  talk  to  your 
committee  about  funding,  was  that  common  for  you  to  talk  to  an  individual  chancellor 
with  their  budget? 

Campbell:  Yes. 

LaBerge:     How  much  leeway  did  each  chancellor  have? 

Campbell:  None.  Under  Gardner,  what  they  did  was-here's  how  all  the  systems  worked,  by  the 
way,  so  you'll  know.  And  I  had  a  rule  of  thumb  as  the  chair  of  the  committee,  which 
everybody  signed  off  on— Willie  did  because  he  didn't  want  a  nightmare,  either—we  said 
we're  not  going— once  the  nine  campuses  at  UC  get  together  and  they  prioritize  their 
capital  programs,  don't  come  to  me  to  move  Santa  Barbara  from  number  seven  to  six, 
above  UC  Davis,  because  I'm  going  to  have  everybody  in  the  world  coming,  so  we're  not 
going  to  do  that.  I  said  the  same  thing  to  CSU.  Once  you've  agreed  amongst  yourselves, 
we're  not  going  to  do  it,  so  don't  come  and  bother  me  and  waste  my  time. 

They  would  come  up  to  see  me  because  they  wanted— maybe  their  program  was  where 
it  was  supposed  to  be,  number  two.  They  wanted  to  make  sure  I  had  no  problems  with  it. 
Saw  Pister,  Young,  [Chang-Lin  ]  Tien-all  the  various  chancellors  of  the  system  would 
come  up  at  some  time  or  other  to  talk  about  their  program  or  whatever. 

When  there  were  problems  on  the  campus,  like  the  University  of  California  had  its 
animal  rights  problem.  Of  course,  Ira  Heyman  lived  in  my  office  because  he  had  to  meet 
with  those  animal  rights— he  called  them— they  weren't  crazies  but  some  people  did. 
When  Young  had  his  problem  with  Nakanishi  and  some  other  kinds  of  things  and 
somebody  raped  on  campus,  he  would  be  in  my  office  to  make  sure  we  understood  that 
thing  because  we  didn't  want  to  tear  down  the  system,  either,  when  they  had  strikes  and 
student  protests  and  all. 
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Then,  when  the  thing  with~what's  the  name? 
LaBerge:     Huttenback? 

Campbell:  Huttenback  from  Santa  Barbara  came  there.  They  were  trying  to  explain  what  was  going 
on.  And  then,  of  course,  [Vice  President  Cornelius]  Conn  Hopper-he's  a  great  guy. 
There's  another  guy  that  really  helped  UCSF.  They  were  always  in  problems  because  no 
one  understood  the  system,  and  they  did  all  kinds  of  things,  and  we  did  some  audits  that 
just  really  made  them  look  terrible.  So  yes,  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  ones  I  saw  on  a  daily  basis  almost,  beginning  in  January,  were  Hershman,  Arditti, 
and  Bill  Baker.  And  then  Frazer  would  come  up.  I  would  see  Gardner  probably  every 
couple  of  weeks.  He  would  come  into  my  office,  and  he  would  go  meet  with  John  and 
the  others.  That  was  part  of  his  regular-his  group--I  would  say  twice  a  month  during  the 
budget  process.  They  would  live  in  my  office,  literally.  Bill  Honig  from  the  K.-12 
component.  The  others. 

LaBerge:     What  about  Vice  President  Ron  Brady?  Did  you  have  any  contact  with  him? 

Campbell:  Yes,  he  came  up.  I  was  never  impressed  with  Brady.  I  never  knew  how  he  got  his  job.  I 
was  never  impressed  with  the  other  guy-starts  with  an  "H"-from  the  UC  system,  that 
was  a  deputy-he  had  a  German  last  name  that  was  very  fitting-seemed  like  a  Nazi  to 
me. 

LaBerge:  He  was  also  a  vice  president? 

Campbell:  Yes.  [trying  to  think  of  name].  Brady  got  that  big  pension  thing. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  we'll  want  to  talk  about  that. 

Campbell:  Yes.  We  couldn't  believe  what  they  did. 


Retirement  Controversy  and  VERIPs 


LaBerge:    Tell  me  the  reaction.  I  can  guess,  but  I  want  to  hear  your  view— first  of  all,  to  Gardner's 
retirement,  just  the  retirement,  and  then  to  the  package. 

Campbell:  We  always  thought  that  the  retirement  thing  was  a  bit  rich.  The  Brady  thing  we  thought 
was  ridiculous,  and  here's  why:  Normally,  when  you  have  a  person  who  decides  to  leave 
the  classroom  and  become  a  chancellor  or  work  in  administration,  you  pay  them  more. 
No  question  about  that.  And  we  always  felt  you  paid  them  more  for  the  first  year,  until 
they  went  back  in  the  classrooms,  so  they  could  get  reorganized  and  have  an  income 
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coming  in.  But  after  that,  they  were  going  to  have  the  income  from  the  classroom  again. 
They  didn't  need  to  have  all  the  money  from  that. 

So,  with  that  thought  in  mind-by  the  way,  that's  the  way  it's  supposed  to  work.  When 
UC  was  crying  poor-they  had  no  money,  the  professors  weren't  getting  their  salaries,  the 
merit  salary  adjustments  weren't  going-what  we  call  the  MSAs-were  not  getting  down 
to  those  new  professors  in  the  system,  who  we  wanted  to  make  sure  they  stayed  at  UC 
and  didn't  go  to  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Rice  or  Baylor  or  someplace  else. 

What  was  happening  in~Texas  was  buying  a  lot  of  our  professors  because  they  had 
money.  They  were  being  endowed  by  some  of  the  wealthy  millionaires~the  wealthy- 
millionaires  is  redundant- 

LaBerge:     Oil? 

Campbell:  The  oil  guys  and  the  computer  guys  and  Texas  Instruments.  So  they  were  paying  for 
chairs.  Somebody  would  come  in.  The  money  would  be  there  for  that  chair,  and  the 
chair  would  be  there  ad  infinitum,  right?  And  so  we  were  worried  about  that.  And  here 
they'd  come  with  this  retirement  package.  Now,  the  golden  handshake  [VERIP]  I 
understood  because  we  knew  it  would  save  them  money  over  the  long  period  of  time, 
provided  they  didn't  hire  anybody  to  take  their  place,  [chuckling]  I  mean,  you  give 
somebody  this  golden  parachute  and  if  you  gave  112  golden  parachutes  and  you  hire 
back  1 10  people,  you're  not  going  to  save  a  lot  of  money  over  a  period  of  time. 

We  figured  that  that  golden  parachute  probably  saved  UC  about  $50  million. 
LaBerge:     In  this  you're  talking  about  to  faculty,  the  VERIPs? 

Campbell:  Yes,  yes.  But  with  all  these  other  kinds  of  things  on  top  of  it  that  really  we  felt  taxed  the 
system,  and  they  were  always  able  to  explain  that  they  found  the  money  for  it,  but  they 
could  never  find  the  money  for  other  things-the  EOPs  programs  and  all  the  other  kinds 
of  things  they  had.  That's  why  we  were  upset.  And  Hayden  was  livid.  And 
Vasconcellos  was  livid.  They  were  burning  up.  Willie  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  so 
Willie  was  our  vote. 


Willie  Brown's  Input 


LaBerge:    Talk  about  that  a  little  bit,  the  new  relationship  between  Willie  Brown  and  Gardner  that 
developed  after  the  divestiture.  They  became  good  friends. 

Campbell:  Yes,  they  did.  Well,  they  became  friendly.  They  became  friendly.  Willie  always 
realized,  even  when  he  left  in  1995,  that  Gardner  was  an  elitist;  we  weren't  going  to 
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change  him,  but  we  could  get  him  to  understand  and  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  what  we 
were  trying  to  do.  So  Willie  was  smart  enough  to  get  Gardner  to  start  talking  to  some  of 
his  professors,  who  were  saying  that  the  affirmative  action  programs  worked  and  were 
working.  At  first,  they  had  to  talk  to  Charles  Young  and  talk  to  Pister. 

LaBerge:     Karl  Pister? 

Campbell:  Yes.  "Talk  to  your  folks.  Talk  to  Joyce  Justus,"  the  anthropologist,  who  also  came  in 
and  worked  with  us  in  Sacramento.  She's  African  American,  but  she  was~ 

LaBerge:     She  was  Vice  President  Frazer's— 

Campbell:  Yes,  but  she  was  West  Indian.  No,  she  was  from  the  Indies.  Oh,  my  God.  Jamaica.  She 
was  Jamaican.  Or  one  of  those.  "Talk  to  your  folks  about  it."  And  so  Gardner  did  do 
that.  As  a  result  of  that,  he  did  tone  down.  He  did  realize  that  he  had  to  utilize  the 
legislature  to  his  benefit.  He  couldn't  always  go  to  the  governor.  Because  once  we  took 
something-remember  I  told  you  from  the  beginning  the  reason  I  did  it  was-once  you 
take  something  out,  the  governor  cannot  put  it  back.  We  take  out  fifty  million  dollars  or 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  his  budget,  it's  gone,  and  he's  going  to  have  to  make  it  up  out  of 
the  Regents  Opportunity  Fund  or  out  of  some  other  kind  of  funds,  which  they  were 
always  able  to  do. 

So  they  did  build  a  relationship  up  because  Willie  also  realized  he  had  to  get  some 
things  done  for  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Willie  is  a  very  smart  politician.  He  might  as  well 
open  the  door,  rather  than  trying  to  tear  it  down  every  time,  and  so  he  did  build  that 
relationship  up. 

Maxine  [Waters]  always  got  on  Willie's  case  for  doing  that.  Maxine  didn't  like 
Gardner  at  all.  To  this  day,  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  him  too  much.  Thought  he  was  a 
racist,  and  that  was  just  her  feeling  about  it. 

John  Vasconcellos,  I  think,  also,  like  Willie,  understood  that,  but  I  don't  think  John 
Vasconcellos  ever  settled  in  in  liking  him  at  all. 

LaBerge:     I'm  going  to  be  interviewing  him. 

Campbell:  You  may  pick  up  on  that.  John  was  the  guy  that  did  the  overall  budget  stuff.  He  was  our 
budget  conferee  all  the  time,  in  the  conference  committee.  So  John  took  what  I 
developed  and  what  we  developed—we—I  say  "I"~my  seven-member  committee  and  all 
the  other  subcommittees  did,  that  became  the  budget.  He  would  take  that  forward.  But 
he  had  this  agreement  between  Willie  and  myself  and  John  that  we  would  never  change 
drastically. 
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Now,  sometimes  you  have  to  make  a  deal.  We  understand  that.  Like  when  it  comes 
to  student  fees,  for  example.  We  had  to  make  a  deal.  That's  part  of  the  deal.  But  you 
don't  change  a  lot  of  the  other  stuff  that  goes  to  committee. 

LaBerge:     So  you  were  saying  that  Willie  was  your  vote  on  the  regents. 

Campbell:  Yes.  He  would  vote.  He'd  do  it.  He  said,  "Bob,  those  guys  are  not  going  to  bend."  Once 
in  a  while,  [Roy]  Brophy  would  cross  over,  like  he  did  on  this  last  thing.  Of  course,  the 
guy  that  was  a  sleeper  for  us  was,  which  helped  us  a  lot,  was  a  Republican  named  Bill 
Bagley,  who's  moderate  and  a  good  guy,  a  friend  of  Jack  Knox's.  If  you  want  to  talk  to 
Bagley,  they  were  law  partners-they're  partners  today  in  the  business.  We'd  call  Jack, 
"Would  you  get  on  that  damn  Bagley  and  tell  him  to  get  us  something  or  other?"  He'd 
call,  and  so  Bagley  would  call  me  up  and  says,  "Knox  says  you  want  to  talk  to  me. 
What's  going  on?"  He  said,  "Bob,  I'm  with  you  on  that.  I  understand  what's  going  on." 
But  he  understood  that.  He  understood  that  the  University  of  California  had  to  be  a 
modern-day  institution  and  reflect  the  modem  society  of  California. 

So  yes.  I'm  redundant  here,  but  yes,  we  just  couldn't  figure  it  out.  We  didn't 
understand  that  Brady  thing  at  all.  I  still  don't  understand  why  Brady  got  this  deal.  I 
don't  think  he  was  very  competent  at  all.  Nobody  else  did,  either.  I'm  sure  he  was  good 
for  UC  because  he  was  the  guy  that  was  the  hatchet  person  for  Gardner. 


Legislators'  Reaction 


LaBerge:     What  kinds  of  discussions  went  on  in  the  legislature  when  this  was  going  on? 

Campbell:  Take  it  out  of  their  budget. 

LaBerge:     When  Willie  voted-because  he  voted  for  the  package  when  it  came  up. 

Campbell:  Ultimately.  Most  of  us  were  saying  whatever  the  package  is,  let's  take  it  out  of  their 

budget.  That  was  John  Vasconcellos',  that  was  mine,  that  was  Teresa's,  that  was  others' 
opinion.  Willie  voted  for  the  package,  for  whatever  deal-there  had  to  be  a  deal  made.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was.  Couldn't  tell  you.  Because  Willie  was  adamantly  against  that 
package.  He  was  appalled  by  it  at  first.  That  was  explained  to  him  later  on.  I  think  what 
they  sold  him  on  was  the  overall  savings,  overall  to  the  system,  some  things  they  were 
going  to  do.  Willie  was  privy  to  the  meetings,  and  I  wasn't,  so  I  really  can't  comment 
upon  that.  It's  going  to  be  hard  to  comment  on  things  you're  not  privy  too.  The  other 
things  I  was  pretty  much  privy  to. 

LaBerge:     Well,  now,  you  didn't  take  it  out  of  the  budget. 
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Campbell:  No,  we  didn't.  No,  we  didn't,  because  it  wouldn't  have  gone  anyplace  because  Nick  Petris 
would  have  killed  it  on  the  other  side,  the  senate  side,  because  he  was  for  the  raise.  He 
didn't  like  the  raise,  but  he  said  you've  got  to  keep  these  guys.  You've  got  to  do  what 
you've  got  to  do.  There  was  a  commitment  made  before,  I  guess,  and  they  had  to  honor 
the  commitment,  so  that  is  what  Nick  Petris'  comments  were. 

LaBerge:     What  I've  heard  some  folks  say  [is]  that  there  had  been  a  commitment,  and  what  they 
didn't  like  was  the  way  it  was  done.  It  was  done  during  the  bad  budget  years  and  all  of 
that. 

Campbell:  Yes,  exactly.  And  then  the  professors  at  Berkeley.  They  were  outraged  by  this  thing.  A 
lot  of  them  were  not  getting  money.  In  those  days,  the  average  income  at  the  University 
of  California  for  a  professor  was  about  $60,000.  It  wasn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.  In 
fact,  it  might  have  been,  like,  $59,800  or  something.  It  was  ridiculous~for  a  person  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  that  fine  institution,  making  that  little  amount  of  money?  I  mean,  it  was  really 
appalling  to  us. 

And  that's  balancing  it  out,  by  the  way,  with  those  big  $100,000  salaries  in  Boalt  Hall 
and  UCSF,  so  when  you  figure  out  that's  the  average,  you  can  figure  out  how  many 
people  are  making  below  that  amount  of  money.  And  then  football  coaches  and  all  that 
stuff  could  make  a  million  dollars.  I  see  that  someone  is  going  to  get  a  million  dollars  a 
year  at  San  Diego  State  to  go  down  there  and  coach  basketball.  Boy! 


Cal-PIRG 


LaBerge:     How  about  the  Cal-PIRG  issue?  Did  you  get  involved  in  that? 

Campbell:  Yes.  We  always  felt,  and  we've  always  told  our  young  students  to  get  involved  in  the 

process.  And  the  students,  the  student  association  president  and  all  the  others  who  came 
—and  a  lot  of  them  went  to  work  in  the  legislature  later  on— were  very  competent.  Now, 
to  be  sure,  they  were  leaning  toward  Democrats,  and  they  were  for  liberal  issues,  and  I 
understand  there  were  some  Republican  youngsters  in  the  Reagan  years  and  stuff, 
Reaganites  and  the  others—really  were  mad  at  their  money  being  used  for  political  issues 
that  they  didn't  support.  I  understand  all  that. 

But  it  seemed  to  me,  although  I  understand  constitutionally  what  they  were  talking 
about,  but  if  you  should  be  forced  to  check  a  box  off  if  you  didn't  want  the  money  to  go, 
it  seemed  no  difference  to  me  than  to  check  it  off  whether  you  wanted  it  to  go,  it  seemed 
really  crazy.  Because  what  it  did  it  reduced-if  I  really  don't  want  the  money  coming  out, 
I'm  going  to  remember  I  don't  want  that  fifteen  dollars  or  whatever  it  is  to  go,  or  five 
dollars  to  go  out  of  my  money  that  I  have  to  pay  extra.  Just  say  I  don't  want—that's  the 
way  it  was  before. 
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They  wanted  the  reverse  to  take  place.  You've  got  to  check  it  to  go.  I  think  it  was 
stupid.  I  think  the  students  were  absolutely  right-because  that's  going  to  change  as 
society  changes.  I  can  remember  back,  reading  history,  being  a  history  major,  that 
almost  all  of  the  professors  of  universities  were,  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  were  all 
Republican.  They  were  all  pro-business  kind  of  things,  Hooverites.  And  then  after 
World  War  II  because  the  good  old  professors  coming  back  were  all  Democrats,  almost 
all  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  very  liberal  through  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

That  started  to  change  back  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  when  the  Republicans- 
Reagan-some  professors  are  getting  more  and  more~so  you  had  more  professors  now 
becoming  more  conservative-thai  sort  of  will  balance  out  in  terms  of  students.  So  I  just 
thought  it  was  a  really  stupid  thing  for  them  to  do.  They  won  the  war,  but  I  think  lost  the 
battle. 

LaBerge:     How  involved  did  you  get? 

Campbell:  I  supported  the  students.  Oh,  yes,  I  sent  letters  and  told  them,  "This  is  crazy.  You 
shouldn't  do  this."  I  talked  to  some  of  the  regents,  who  felt  that,  from  the  strict 
constructionist  standpoint  of  the  constitution,  you're  right:  it  is  unconstitutional  to  take 
somebody's  money.  You  should  make  them  say  that  they  want  to  do  it.  That  was  their 
argument,  which  I  think  could  have  been  argued  either  way,  from  my  perspective.  I'm 
not  a  lawyer. 

That  wasn't  as  bloody  as  some  of  the  others,  but  it  was— 
LaBerge:     A  major  issue. 
Campbell:  It  was  a  very  major  issue. 


Selection  of  UC  Regents 


LaBerge:     How  much  contact  did  you  have  with  regents? 

Campbell:  Oh,  quite  a  bit.  Every  year,  every  budget  year,  [Roy]  Brophy  would  stop  by  or  Vilma 

[Martinez]  would  stop  by,  or  someone  would  come  with  the  various  faculty  members—of 
course,  my  good  buddy  that  I  just  mentioned,  from  Marin  County,  Bill— oh,  I  just 
mentioned  his  name— 

LaBerge:    Not  Bagley. 
Campbell:  Bagley. 
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LaBerge:     I  didn't  realize  he  was  from  Marin  County. 

Campbell:  Yes.  He  passed  through  Richmond  and  come  by  and  see  me  in  my  office.  I  had  an  office 
in  Richmond.  And  then  some  of  the  others  would  call  me.  The  names  escape  me  right 
now.  But  you  know  the  feeling  I  had  about  the  UC  Regents? 

LaBerge:     No. 

Campbell:  They  didn't  make  up  California  at  all.  They  were  all  big  business  people.  They  were  big- 
time  guys  that  had  money  and  had  probably  contributed  to  some  campaign  and  wanted  to 
preserve  the  institution;  outside  of  that,  they  had  no  knowledge  of  that  institution  at  all. 

LaBerge:     So  your  suggestion  would  be  to~ 

Campbell:  Oh,  I  carried  a  bill  to  change,  that  says  that  they're  only  for  four  years.  I  would  go  to  six 
if  they  wanted  to,  rather  than  the  twelve  years.  I'd  go  to  six.  The  president  of  the  student 
association  would  be  the  automatic  person  on  the  board.  They  don't  pick  them.  That's 
automatically  done  there.  And  they'd  be  selected-we'd  change  their  selection  process  so 
that  the  governor  would  pick  so  many,  the  pro  tern  would  pick  so  many,  and  the  speaker 
would  pick  so  many.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  And  it  got  bombed.  I  think  I  got  it 
out  of  the  assembly,  but  it  didn't  go  very  far  in  the  senate. 

There  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  change  that.  Maybe  four  is  too  little,  but  maybe 
six  is  good.  Now,  twelve  is  crazy.  Two  terms  is  twenty-four  years!  That  may  be  three 
governors  ago,  four  governors  ago.  The  times  may  have  changed.  I  used  to  watch  them 
at  the  meetings.  I  went  to  a  couple  of  meetings  and  sat  down  and  watched  them.  Some 
of  these  guys  are  totally  out  of  it-even  the  guys  we  appointed,  that  the  Democrats 
appointed-some  of  the  folks,  some  of  the  Jerry  Brown  holdovers. 

How  do  I  say  this?  Sometimes  the  institutions-we  get  absorbed  in  the  institution,  and 
become  part  of  it,  which  is  good  in  a  way  because  you  avoid  being  antagonistic  all  the 
time. 


Nuclear  Labs 


LaBerge:     How  about  the  nuclear  labs? 

Campbell:  We  got  involved  in  that.  That  was  a  Hayden  issue.  Tom  Hayden  was  very  concerned 

about  that  in  terms  of  spending  the  money  and  this  linear  accelerator  and  all  the  money— 
the  labs,  the  monies  being  spent,  and  what's  happening,  and  what's  the  disposal  of  this 
thing.  We're  making  war  material  kind  of  things.  I  was  peripherally  involved  in  that,  and 
I  just  felt  that  was  an  issue  that  was  beyond  me  because  we  had  no  control  over  it.  That 
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was  a  federal  issue.  The  feds  gave  the  money.  Lawrence  Livermore  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff.  And  so  that  was  a  Tom  Hayden  issue. 

We  tried  to  give  Tom  advice,  to  pick  an  issue,  make  it  more  specific,  make  it  more 
laser  in  its  approach.  He  was  taking  the  overall  kind  of  thing.  He  didn't  get  very  far  with 
it.  There  was  not  much  movement  for  that.  Outside  of  Hayden,  I  can't  think  of  anybody 
else  who  was-maybe  Vasconcellos  might  have  had  a  few  concerns  and  some  others,  but 
by  and  large  that  was  a  non-issue  for  us.  I  think. 

LaBerge:     Anything  more  on  the  retirement  thing? 

Campbell:  No,  it  was  one  of  those  things  we  debated,  and  we  said  we  ought  to  take  some  money  out 
of  there.  Willie  was  with  us  at  first.  But  we  couldn't  make  him-it  was  a  contract.  We 
had  no  control  over  the  board.  It  was  a  separate  autonomous  entity.  There  was  nothing 
we  could  do.  It  was  done,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  all  we  could  do  is  voice  our  anger  about 
it.  That's  all  we  could  do. 


Legislature's  Influence  on  Policy  Matters 


LaBerge:     Yes.  We've  kind  of  been  flirting  around  this  issue,  but  how  much  influence  can  you,  the 
legislature,  have  on  the  policies,  do  you  think? 

Campbell:  Well,  I'll  say  this.  We  shouldn't  have  too  much  say  on  what  kind  of  policies  they  do 

because  what's  taught  in  the  classroom-that's  an  academic  freedom  issue.  But  we  have 
an  awful  lot  of  control--!  think  especially  now  that  we  have  a  Democratic  governor. 
When  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch  are  the  same  party,  you  have  an 
inordinate  amount  of  say  over  what  happens  in  the  institution  because  you  can  really, 
really  craft  policy  then  by  saying,  "Look,  we're  going  to  give  you  more  money  for  more 
seats.  We  want  more  support  programs,  more  outreach  programs  for  minorities. 
Affirmative  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  that  you  reach 
out  to  more  people  socioeconomically,"  which  automatically  includes  the  minorities,  so 
you  can  wrap  that  in  a  whole  different  banner.  So  yes,  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  say. 

Now,  remember  always  we'll  never  be  more  than  20  percent  of  their  total  budget.  Just 
understand  that.  Now,  for  the  day-to-day  stuff,  for  the  undergraduate  stuff,  we'll  be  100 
percent  of  that.  But  by  and  large,  the  reality  of  life  is  we  really  only  have  20,  22  percent 
of  the  control  of  the  UC  system. 
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Governor  Gray  Davis  and  Education 

LaBerge:     Do  you  expect  there  will  be  a  change  now  with  [Governor]  Gray  Davis? 

Campbell:  I  think  there  will  be  some.  Gray  Davis,  now,  is  not  liberal  like  Bob  Campbell.  He's  a 
moderate.  He  has  learned  from  [President  William]  Bill  Clinton.  He's  going  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  road.  We  all  were  hoping  he  occupies  the  middle  left  of  the  road  rather 
than  the  middle  right  of  the  road,  and  he'll  be  on  both  sides  of  the  road  on  given  issues. 
But  I  believe,  because  of  the  Latino  influence  and  the  Asian  influence,  there's  going  to  be 
a  little  bit  of  a  battle  because  the  Latino  influence  and  the  Asians  are  going  to  be  on  the 
other  sides.  The  Latinos  are  the  ones  that  want  to  get  in,  and  the  Asians,  already  there, 
don't  want  it  to  be  taken  away  from  [them],  so  that  will  be--and  right  now,  California's 
population  is  about  27,  28  percent  Latino  and  almost  14  percent  are  Asian.  Only  7.9  are 
African  Americans. 

So  that  will  be  a  contentious  issue  for  Gray  Davis,  who  is  trying  to  woo  and  keep  the 
Latino  support,  which  is  double  that  of  the  Asians.  But  the  Asians,  themselves,  will  lose 
seats  if  they  make  it  too  wide  open.  So  they're  going  to  have  to  find  more  money  for 
more  seats  to  accommodate,  I  think,  everybody.  And  more  support  mechanisms  if,  in 
fact,  they  go  through  all  these  reforms  they're  going  through,  and  some  of  them  kick  off. 
Some  of  the  reforms  are  sort  of  stupid,  the  way  they're  approaching  them,  but 
nonetheless,  that  means  you're  going  to  have  more  and  more  students  qualify  for  UC, 
which  means  you  better  get  some  seats  open. 

You  better  do  some  in  fill  at  UC  Davis.  You  better  give  us  more  money  to  build  some 
more  classroom  space.  At  Santa  Cruz,  at  Santa  Barbara,  at  Riverside  or  Irvine,  the  new 
campus  at  Yosemite  Lake,  over  there  by  Merced.  It's  got  to  get  going  full  fledged.  So 
they're  going  to  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  infrastructure,  probably  about  $4  billion 
worth,  to  do  those  things,  and  they're  going  to  need  that  money  now  because  we've  been 
sitting  still,  treading  water.  All  of  a  sudden,  you're  going  to  get-if  UC  has  163,000 
students  right  now,  I  believe,  someone  told  me-and  they  have  another  40,000  waiting  in 
the  wings,  they've  got  a  problem.  That's  two  campuses,  two  big  campuses. 

LaBerge:     What  do  you  think  of  the  4  percent  plan?  Davis's. 

Campbell:  It's  one  of  those  plans  that  I  think  is  sort  of  a  band-aid  approach  to  an  issue.  I  think  it's 
sort  of  stupid,  to  be  very  candid  with  you.  I  wouldn't  approach  that  that  way.  But  you're 
going  to  have  some  schools  that  only  have  2  percent  of  the  people  ready  to  go  to  school 
and  another  is  going  to  have  15  percent  ready  to  go,  or  20  percent.  Like  Lowell  in  San 
Francisco  has  about  70  percent  of  its  students  ready  to  go.  I  think  they're  having  a 
problem  with  that. 

The  problem  is  they  let  things  go  so  badly  that  all  they've  got  left  is  a  box  of  band- 
aids.  They've  got  to  really  look  at  the  systemic  problem  and  deal  with  it  on  the  wide 
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issues.  There  are  things  like  you  have  to  have  tutorial  programs.  You  talk  about  not 
social  promoting  people.  You  have  to  have  in  place  more  Head  Start  programs.  You 
have  to  have  more  programs  that  are  what  we  call  tutorial  programs.  I  created  legislation 
for  Richmond,  which  L.A.  got  into  and  Fresno,  that  said  we're  going  to  hire  a  UC  student 
majoring  in  English  or  math,  or  a  CSU  student,  and  we're  going  to  hire  him  in  the  local 
school  district  at  seven  or  eight  dollars  an  hour  to  come  in  and  tutor,  with  a  teacher,  three 
students,  on  a  three-to-one  ratio.  When  we  do  that,  the  students  go  up  two  to  sometimes 
three  grades.  So  we  need  to  do  more  of  that. 

We  figured-like,  class  size  reduction  is  another  crazy  thing  that  we  approached.  If 
you've  got  problems  and  you've  got  limited  money,  you  take  the  money  and  gear  it  to 
those  students  who  are  low  achieving,  those  schools,  and  you  give  them  the  first  money 
for  reducing  class  size  so  they  can  make  a  turnaround.  But  they're  going  to  create  a 
nightmare,  a  fiscal  nightmare  for  themselves.  They're  giving  them  $800  now  per  student. 
When  you  go  to  the  fourth  grade,  the  fifth  grade,  the  sixth  grade,  you're  looking  at 
billions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when  the  system-we  had  some  money  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  but  the  money  is  not  going  to  be  there  forever.  The  question  is,  who's  going  to  pay 
for  that? 

LaBerge:     Do  they  ever  call  you  for  advice? 

Campbell:  Oh,  yes.  When  [Cruz]  Bustamante  was  the  new  speaker,  I  was  part  of  his  transition  team. 
I  talked  to  [Secretary  of  Office  for  Education]  Gary  Hart  last  week  about  a  couple  of 
things.  I  give  them  my  advice.  I'm  not  sure  they're  going  to  follow  it. 

LaBerge:     It  would  seem  a  shame  to  lose  your  expertise  after- 
Campbell:  Well,  I'm  using  it.  I'm  helping  in  the  private  sector.  I'm  helping  the  schools,  and  I'm 
getting  paid  for  it,  so  from  that  standpoint. 

I  got  a  call  from  the  administration  whether  I  was  interested  in  being  a  director  of 
some  agency.  I  said  I  don't  want  to  go  back  and  work  sixteen  hours  [a  day].  I  mean, 
Gray  Davis  is  a  nice  fellow  and  everything  else.  He  was  my  seatmate  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  he's  one  of  those  control  freaks. 
"You  hired  me  to  do  a  job;  let  me  do  my  job.  I'll  check  with  you  on  major  stuff,  but  I 
don't  want  you  looking-other  than  that,  hire  a  secretary  to  do  the  job.  You  can  dictate  to 
her."  That's  crazy.  I'm  too  old.  I'm  sixty-one.  If  I  were  thirty-five  or  forty,  I  might  do  it. 
Even  fifty.  But  I'm  sixty-one. 
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Transition  to  President  Jack  Pcltason 

LaBerge:     Okay.  Well,  how  about  when  there  was  the  transition  to  Jack  Peltason's  presidency?  Did 
you  see  any  difference? 

Campbell:  Yes,  Jack  was  less  authoritarian,  more  inclusive,  more  grandfatherly. 
LaBerge:     Would  it  impact  how  you  wanted  to  work  with  UC  or  anything  like  that? 

Campbell:  We  all  knew  he  was  interim.  We  all  knew  he  was  just  there  to  tread  water  until  they  got 
back  on  the  straight  and  narrow  or  whatever  they  were  going  to  do.  So  we  knew  that. 
But  he  was  easier  to  deal  with.  I  had  no  problem  with  David  Gardner.  David  was  very 
straightforward.  He  never  lied  or  never  embellished  things;  he  just  said  the  way  it  was. 
But,  see,  when  you  talk  to  Peltason,  though,  you  got  a  sense  that  what  you  said  he'd  listen 
to  and  go  back  and  try  to  see  if  he  could  work  something  out.  He  was  more  that  way.  He 
was  older.  He  had  been  in  the  system  longer  than  Gardner.  Gardner  had  gone  and  come 
back.  And  understood  more. 

I  would  assume  if  I  had  to  say,  Peltason  was  more  liberal  than  Gardner.  Gardner 
would  be  more  conservative.  But  they  were  all  very  pro-UC,  the  institution. 

LaBerge:     What  about  Peltason's  team?  I  mean,  Bill  Baker  stayed  there  and  Larry  Hershman  did. 
Wayne  Kennedy,  Walter  Massey. 

Campbell:  Walter  Massey  was  a  good  guy.  I  liked  Walter.  Walter  seemed  like  a  guy  that 

understood  that.  Not  the  fact  that  he  was  African  American.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  seemed  like  he  was  a  guy  that  understood  some  things.  We  knew  he  wouldn't  be 
there  very  long,  though.  I  could  have  told  you  he  was  going  to  go. 

Kennedy.  I  got  to  talk  to  Kennedy  a  couple  of  times.  Don't  know  much  about  him. 
But  there  was  this  other  guy,  and  it  starts  with  an  "H." 
LaBerge:     Oh,  this  was  the  one  you  were  bringing  up  before. 

Campbell:  Yes,  and  it's  a  German  last  name.  It's  like  Haldemann.  It's  not  that.  That's  the  Nixon 
years.  But— 
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Excellent  Staff  ## 


Campbell:  But  I  think  Peltason  probably  listened  more  to  his  entourage  than  Gardner  did,  too.  I  got 
a  feeling  that  Baker  could  probably  talk  Peltason  into  doing  some  things  that  he  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  Gardner  to  do.  That's  the  feeling  I  got.  I'm  not  saying  that's 
true,  now.  I  do  know  that  I  was  relatively  successful  with  most  of  the  UC  folks.  There 
were  things  they  obviously  couldn't  do,  and  I  knew  they  couldn't  do  it,  so  I  would  never 
embarrass  them  publicly.  I  always  had  the  meetings  in  my  office.  I  tried  never  to 
embarrass  anybody  in  public,  in  my  hearings.  I  don't  think  that's  what  you're  there  for. 

I  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  staff,  with  Debora  Obley  and  Trudis 
Heinecke-that  whole  staff.  Excellent.  The  UC  staff  was  so  superior  to  CSU's  or 
anybody  else.  They  just  had  really  good  people.  And  Joyce  Justus  was  just  a  dream  to 
work  with-wonderful  lady,  good-Judy  Pacult,  another  one  that  did  work  for-the  whole 
staff-and  then  Miss  Rose-- 

LaBerge:     Celeste. 

Campbell:  Celeste  Rose.  She  had  worked  with  Willie,  so  she  knew  the  system  pretty  well.  I  could 
call  her  up-just  really  a  good  person.  They  had  a  good  staff.  He  really  had  some  good 
people.  All  bright,  all  capable  people.  The  women  in  particular  were  very  sharp.  You 
could  see  that.  Women  will  probably  be  taking  over  things  pretty  soon.  Women  do  more 
homework. 

Bill  Baker  just  had  a  style  about  him.  He  could  get  things  done-and  I  could  talk  to 
Bill.  Same  age,  same  thing. 


Philosonhv  on  Diversity  of  California 


LaBerge:     Is  there  anything  else  that  we  haven't  covered  that  you  want  to  say? 

Campbell:  No,  I  reviewed  this  and  so  forth  [looking  at  outline].  It's  pretty  much  there.  The  UC 
system  has  been  a  great  asset,  and  we  want  to  see  it  grow.  We  don't  want  to  dictate  to 
them  how  they  teach  the  things.  We  don't  want  to  tell  them  what  they've  got  to  teach.  I 
always  find  it  peculiar,  though,  that  the  UC  system  had  a  definition  on  minority  studies. 
There  was  a  debate  over  whether  it  should  be  part  of  the  anthropology  department.  For 
example,  if  you're  going  to  teach  an  anthropological  thing,  it  should  be  part  of  the 
anthropology  department,  not  a  whole  separate  Chicano  studies  or  African-American 
studies  program.  So  that  was  the  debate  as  well.  I'm  not  sure  still  how  I  fall  on  that  issue, 
but  as  long  as  they  could  get,  folks  could  go  to  college  and  leam  about  their  ancestral 
backgrounds— 
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It's  pretty  difficult  for  me,  Bob  Campbell,  being  Spanish  and  Irish  in  California—my 
whole  culture,  my  whole  family  came  to  California  in  1769~to  be  reading  about  a  whole 
bunch  of  folks  I  don't  care  about  on  the  East  Coast.  I  don't  care  about  the  Plymouth 
[Rock]  or  the  Pilgrims.  I  mean,  I  do  as  part  of  our  history.  But  when  I  read  a  book  about 
California  history,  my  antenna  went  up.  If  I  could  imagine  an  African  American—I'm 
reading  about  [George]  Washington  Carver  and  about  African  American  journalists  and 
so  forth— James  Baldwin  and  others—versus  coming  out  here  and  reading  some  stuff 
about  some  white  guys  with  names  like  Johnson  and  Jones  and  Smith.  Maybe  Steinbeck 
they  could  probably  deal  with,  but-you  know— and  that  sort  of  stuff. 

In  fact,  I  remember  the  Harlem  studies.  I  guess  there  was  some  person  back  in  New 
York  about  the  turn  of  the— early  seventies.  Some  superintendent  said  that  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  just  couldn't  learn.  Made  a  statement  publicly.  And  some  principal  and 
some  board  members  at  schools  said  that's  a  bunch  of  B.S.  because  if  they're  so  dumb, 
how  come  they  know  all  the  batting  averages  of  all  the  black— and  who  did  the  hundred- 
yard  dash  in  what  year,  who  cut  what  record  in  what  year,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  and 
knew  about  [George]  Washington  Carver. 

So  what  they  did  was  they  designed  some  curricula  dealing  with  batting  averages  and 
baseball  for  mathematics.  Times  at  bat,  times  a  hit~blah-blah-blah-blah~come  up  with 
an  average.  And  they  had  some  books  in  English  and  history  dealing  with  African 
American  people,  people  they  could  relate  to,  just  like  them.  And  by  gosh,  their  learning 
curve  went  up  and  everything. 

That's  what  I  worry  about  when  you  talk  about  a  system  that  says  this  is  the  way  we've 
been  doing  it  since  1858,  1870,  1910,  1930-which  is  basically  European,  European, 
European,  and  European  WASP.  I  mean,  my  good  friend,  Joe  Alsop,  in  his  book,  I've 
Seen  the  Best  of  It,  writes  about  the  WASP  ascendancy.  His  first  chapter— he  writes  these 
memoirs  of  his.  You  know,  he's  the  great  writer.  He  was  the  journalist  for  The  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  and  was  around  from  Wilson's  years  on,  [President] 
Woodrow  Wilson's  years  on  through  Kennedy-up  to  [President  John  F.]  Kennedy  and  so 
forth— and  wrote  about  this  period  in  history. 

He  talks,  in  his  first  three  chapters,  about  the  WASP  ascendancy,  all  these 
Rockefellers  and  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  names-Scotch,  Irish,  English,  German,  Dutch-and 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Pillsbury  Company,  Rockefeller-all  these  folks  who  make  all  this  money 
and  run  this  country.  UC  is  in  that  period.  Everybody  at  the  top,  there  are  no  Jewish 
names  or  Italian  names,  no  Latino  names.  But  there  are  Gardners  and  there  are  Peltasons 
and  there  are  Bakers.  Arditti  has  got  a  Jewish-Italian  name;  he's  Jewish,  but  he's  down  in 
the  line.  Before  that,  you  had  Saxon,  you  had  Kerr.  You  just  go  back  the  line— even  at 
Stanford.  Kennedy.  You  had  an  Irish  name  in  there. 

So  I  guess  what  we're  saying  is  the  world  has  changed.  I  guess  what  really  bothers  a 
lot  of  us  in  California— I'm  a  Califomian  by  nationality,  I  guess-is  the  first  two  hundred 
years  of  our  country's  history  was  facing  Europe-no  question  about  it.  But  the  next  two 
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hundred-facing  South  America  and  east-California  will  be  the  place,  dealing  with  South 
America,  dealing  with  Asia— you  know,  so  we  need  to  worry  about  that. 

To  the  extent  our  institutions-I  mean,  think  about  this.  Dr.  Tien  goes  to  the  Orient 
and  raises  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  for  Berkeley.  It  would  never  have  happened  had  he 
not  been  there. 

LaBerge:     That's  right. 

Campbell:  If  you  had  put  Bob  Campbell  up  there,  I  might  have  gotten  a  few  dollars  from  some 

companies  in  California,  but  he  goes  and  gets  folks  to  come  over  here.  And  Dr.  Wu  at 
San  Francisco  State  for  a  number  of  years-same  thing.  So  they  go  abroad.  They  bring 
people  aboard.  And  those  countries,  I  would  think-you  know,  I've  got  to  tell  you  this. 
This  is  a  true  story.  There  was  a  guy-Bishop  Tutu,  Desmond  Tutu,  the  great  South 
African  Anglican  bishop,  came  to  our  state  of  California  during  the  divestiture  issue.  He 
spoke  in  the  capitol,  and  he  spoke  in  the  legislature,  to  both  houses. 

He  made  this  great  speech.  He  was  a  great  speaker,  anyway.  But  at  the  end  he  said- 
now,  this  is  really  the  most-trie  two  important  things  I  really  heard  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  He  says,  "You  know,  we  would  just  implore  you,  we 
beg  you,  we  beseech  you  to  try  to  support  us  if  you  can  because,"  he  says,  "we  can't  do 
anything  for  you  now,  but  we're  going  to  remember  who  our  friends  are  in  the  next  two 
hundred  years."  Who  helped  us?  He  said,  "You  Americans  like  the  French~for 
whatever  reason,  we  don't  know-but  they  helped  you  in  your  time  against  the  British. 
Lafayette."  You  know,  Lafayette  and  so  forth. 

So  he's  saying  this  thing,  and  so  taking  this  to  today,  we're  saying  if  we  tell  the 
Mexicans  we  don't  want  your  people  in  California,  what  does  that  do  to  us  trading  with 
you?  Why  would  you  want  to  trade  with  us?  If  we  treat  your  Asians  by  saying  there  are 
too  many  of  you  in  our  schools,  why  would  China  and  Japan  want  to  do  business  with 
California?  Why  not  do  business  with  Texas,  as  the  Mexicans  are  doing? 

So  this  thing  goes  around,  I  think,  and  I  think  that  has  a  lot  to  do  with-I  think  there's 
body  language,  and  there  are  sociological,  anthropological  things  that  we  need  to  really 
think  beyond  the  politics  of  the  day.  This  is  why  I  think  Wilson  is  the  worst  governor  we 
could  ever  have  had  in  our  history.  I  mean,  he  is  an  agent  of  change  and  sometimes  a 
Bob  Campbell  or  a  person  like  Willie  Brown  can't  make  those  changes  and  it  takes 
somebody  to  come  and  do  Draconian  things  to  make  you  change  and  rethink  your 
institutions  because  the  normal  folks  can't  do  it. 

He  did  that,  but  he  also  made  us  a  lot  of  enmity  in  the  world.  The  Latinos  were 
literally  becoming  more  and  more  Republican  because  by  nature  they're  very 
conservative.  My  mom  says  that  if  somebody  wants  to  take  something,  she  says  cut  their 
hands  off.  She  means  it.  When  somebody  rapes  somebody,  you  know  what  else  she  says 
cut  off?  She  means  it.  She  actually  means  it.  And  so  there's  a  natural  affinity,  then,  for 
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those  views  espoused  by  Republicans.  And  they  were  going  that  way  till  Wilson  came 
along.  They  all  did  it.  The  Chinese,  the  same  way.  Asians  are  very  conservative.  They 
don't  want  to  be  involved  with  government.  They  want  to  make  their  money,  they  want 
to  be  left  alone,  they  want  to  pay  their  bills,  they  want  to  live  nice,  comfortably. 

But  when  this  happened,  my  God.  They  finally  realized  there  was  a  glass  ceiling. 
They  go  to  work  in  Chevron.  They  work  in  a  place,  and  hey,  wait  a  minute.  In  the  top 
three  levels  of  management,  there  are  no  Chinese  like  me.  I'm  a  chemist,  I'm  an 
engineer,  I  am  Jewish.  I  don't  see  me  in  that  top.  I'm  a  woman.  I'm  not  even  in  that  third 
level.  I'm  at  the  fifth  level  down  here.  I've  got  a  few  promotions,  but  there's  a  glass 
ceiling.  No  one  really  realized  that  till  this  thing  came  out  with  Wilson.  You  read  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  New  Yorker-- anything  you  read,  there  are  stories  about  this  going 
on. 

I  think  California  has  got  a  black  eye  for  it.  And  I  think  that  this  is  why  Davis  takes  a 
jump  to  Mexico,  the  first  thing  he  does.  Our  largest  trading  partner  is  Mexico,  followed 
by  Japan.  I  mean,  it's  important  because  California  is  the  ninth  largest  agricultural  nation 
in  the  world,  and  the  seventh  largest  gross  national  product  nation  in  the  world,  and  we've 
got  to  keep  making  jobs  for  people. 

I've  talked  too  much. 

LaBerge:     No,  it's  great.  Anything  else  that  was  burning  inside  to  talk  about? 
Campbell:  No.  I  think  we've  covered  pretty  much  most  of  it  there. 
LaBerge:     Okay,  I'm  going  to  thank  you  very  much. 
Campbell:  My  pleasure,  my  pleasure. 
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The  Honorable  George  Deukmejian  was  governor  of  California  when  David  Gardner 
became  president  of  the  University  of  California.  Both  men  were  new  to  their  jobs  and  forged  a 
special  relationship  from  the  start.  Governor  Deukmejian  was  interviewed  to  record  his 
perspectives  on  budgeting  for  the  university  and  other  aspects  of  the  university's  operations  that 
were  affected  by  state  government  policy. 

The  interview  took  place  on  March  16,  1998,  in  Governor  Deukmejian's  office  at  his  law 
firm,  Sidely  &  Austin  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  gracious  and  forthcoming  in  talking  about  the 
university.  Governor  Deukmejian  reviewed  the  transcript,  making  few  changes. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  GEORGE  DEUKMEJIAN 


I  UC  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  GOVERNOR 

[Interview  1:  March  16,  1998]  ##' 

[Place  of  Interview:  Law  Offices  of  Sidley  and  Austin,  Los  Angeles] 


President  David  Saxon 

Hicke:  I'd  like  to  start  this  afternoon  with  David  Gardner.  But  I  thought  we  might  just  back  up 

a  teeny  bit  and  ask  for  your  impressions  of  his  predecessor,  President  [David]  Saxon.  I 
believe  you  might  have  met  him  shortly  before  he  resigned? 

Deukmejian:  Yes,  President  Saxon  was  president  when  I  became  governor.  I  don't  remember 
precisely  when  the  change  was  made,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  had  attended  a 
couple  of  meetings  of  the  [UC]  Board  [of  Regents]  before  the  change  occurred.  So  I 
think  President  Saxon  was  there.  Do  you  know  when  President  Gardner  came  on 
board? 

Hicke:  Well,  in  1983-- 

Deukmejian:  Was  it  around  the  middle  of  the  year?2 

Hicke:  I  think  so.  So  you're  sort  of  contemporaries. 

Deukmejian:  At  that  stage,  of  course,  I  was  just  getting  underway.  One  of  the  very  first  things  that  a 
new  governor  has  to  deal  with  when  he  comes  into  office  is  the  budget  that  has  been 
initially  prepared  by  his  predecessor.  You  begin  to  review  that  carefully,  and  you 
begin  to  put  your  imprint  on  it  before  the  legislature  really  gets  serious  about  the 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 

2David  Gardner  became  the  fifteenth  president  of  the  University  of  California  on  August  1, 
1983. 
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budget.  And  they  generally  don't  get  very  serious  about  it  until  around  May,  when 
they  get  the  so-called  "May  revise"  figures.  So,  those  first  few  months  of  dealing  with 
President  Saxon,  I  didn't  really  have  too  much  direct  contact  with  him  other  than,  as  I 
recall,  at  maybe  one  or  two  board  meetings  that  I  had  attended.  I  wasn't  directly 
engaged  in  the  university,  I'd  say,  during  those  first  few  months. 

That  came  when  President  Gardner  came  on.  As  far  as  President  Saxon  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  did  a  very  creditable  job.  I  think  he  had  great  difficulty  with 
former  Governor  [Edmund  G.,  Jr.]  Brown,  Jerry  Brown,  in  terms  of  support  for  the 
university.  And  so,  to  that  extent,  I  think  his  job  was  made  more  difficult. 

The  state  was  not  apparently  giving  strong  support.  And  then,  during  the  [Governor 
Ronald]  Reagan  years,  because  of  all  of  the  campus  unrest,  primarily,  there  were  more 
difficulties.  So  that  during  a  good  part  of  the  time  that  President  Saxon  was  there,  he 
had  a  very  difficult  time,  I  think,  with  both  Governor  Reagan  and  Governor  Jerry 
Brown. 


First  Meeting  with  David  Gardner  and  the  Khachigians 


Hicke:  Did  you  have  any  thoughts  when  you  were  elected  governor  about  what  to  do  about  the 

UC  problems,  or  did  you  face  those  when  they  came? 

Deukmejian:  I  really  hadn't  focused  on  it  that  much.  Certainly,  over  the  years,  having  been  a 

legislator,  and  having  been  attorney  general  before  I  became  governor,  I  was  generally 
aware  of  the  university  and  some  of  the  issues  there.  And  I  was  in  the  legislature 
during  all  the  difficult  campus  riots  and  what  have  you.  But  I  was  never  on,  let's  say, 
the  Education  Committee.  I  was  never  personally  that  much  engaged  with  the 
university  and  its  programs. 

But  through  mutual  friends— well  actually,  she's  currently  the  chairperson  on  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Meredith  Khachigian-through  Meredith  and  her  husband,  Ken 
Khachigian,  I  had  a  private  meeting  with  David  Gardner.  I  believe  it  was  just  about 
the  time  that  he  was  taking  over  as  president.  They  knew  each  other,  because  when  he 
was  at  the  Santa  Barbara  campus— I  think  he  was  a  vice  chancellor  at  the  Santa  Barbara 
campus—both  Meredith  and  her  husband,  Ken,  were  students  there.  And  Ken  had  been 
student  body  president,  so  they  were  acquainted  with  him  in  that  capacity.  And  we  had 
either  a  dinner  or  a  luncheon,  I  can't  remember  which.  Ken,  my  chief  of  staff,  Steve 
Merksamer,  and  I  met  with  David  at  a  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles.  But  anyway,  that 
was  my  first  introduction  to  David  Gardner. 
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And  we  became  acquainted.  We  had  an  opportunity,  of  course,  to  discuss  the 
university  and  all  about  his  background  and  experience  and  so  on.  So  it  was  a  very 
good  beginning.  Then  we  went  on  from  there. 

Hicke:  What  were  your  impressions  of  him  at  that  time? 

Deukmejian:  I  had  a  very  good  first  impression.  He's  an  individual  who  you  immediately  recognize 
as  very  articulate.  He  is  very  organized.  He's  very  personable,  and  he  makes  an 
excellent  impression. 

And  I  discussed  with  him~in  1983,  when  I  came  into  office,  we  were  faced  with  a 
budget  deficit.  At  that  time,  I  think  it  was  about  a  billion  and  one  half  dollars.  I 
expressed  to  him  our  desire  to  be  able  to  have  a  balanced  budget  situation.  So  for  our 
first  budget,  we  had  decided  that  we  were  not  going  to  spend  any  more  money  in  our 
'83-'84  budget  than  had  been  spent  in  the  prior  year. 


Hicke: 


On  education? 


Deukmejian:  On  everything.  I'm  talking  about  the  total  budget.  I  explained  those  difficulties,  which 
he  readily  appreciated  and  understood.  And  I  indicated  that  once  we  got  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  then  we'd  be  able  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  address  some  of  the 
concerns. 

But  he  explained  to  me  what  the  difficulties  were  for  the  UC  system,  having  gone 
through  that  prior  sixteen  years  where  they  had  not  had  very  much  support.  And  that 
made  me  much  more  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  becoming 
exceedingly  difficult  to  attract  and  to  retain  a  lot  of  the  good  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  so  forth—and  a  number  of  other  issues. 

I  don't  know  if  you  want  me  to  just  keep  talking,  or  if  you  want  to  ask  me 
questions? 

Hicke:  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ahead.  And  if  I  see  you're  going  ahead  of  something  I  want  to 

pursue—if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  interrupt. 


Working  in  Cooperation  on  Budgets 


Hicke:  I  guess  since  we're  stopped  on  that,  I  would  like  to  know  how  all  this  came  about.  Did 

you  have  a  series  of  meetings  with  him?  Did  he  come  to  Sacramento? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  I  met  with  him  a  number  of  times.  But  I  think  a  lot  is  done  through  your  key 
staff  people,  as  well,  and  through  representatives  of  the  university.  In  other  words,  a 
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lot  of  the,  let's  say,  progress  that  we  made  over  the  years  wasn't  the  result  of  just 
meetings  between  David  Gardner  and  myself.  It  was  the  result  of  our  reaching 
agreement  on  what  needed  to  be  done  and  giving  certain  priority  to  it. 

And  then  a  lot  of  the  details  were  handled,  for  example,  by  his  vice  president,  Bill 
Baker,  and  by  my  director  of  finance.  In  the  first  year,  our  director  of  finance  was 
Michael  Franchetti.  But  then  the  senate  would  not  confirm  him;  so  we  then  appointed 
Jesse  Huff,  who  was  the  director  of  finance,  I  think  for  the  entire  remainder  of  our  two 
terms.  So  a  lot  of  the  financial  matters  certainly  were  handled  through  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  working  with  the  university  and  financial  people  on  President  Gardner's 
staff. 

Hicke:  This  first  '83-'84  budget-how  did  that  turn  out? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  I  don't  remember  exactly.  But  I'm  sure  that  if  there  was  any  kind  of  increase,  it 
was  very,  very  minimal  that  first  year.  But  then,  as  we  began  to  get  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  the  financial  situation  of  the  state  improved,  as  I  think  you  know; 
beginning  with  our  next  budget,  I  believe,  is  when  we  probably  began. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  during  the  eight  years  that  I  was  there,  the  university  budget 
from  the  state  side  of  it— I  shouldn't  call  it  the  university  budget,  it's  the  state  budget— 
our  allocations  to  the  university  just  about  doubled  over  that  period  of  time.  It  varies 
from  year  to  year,  but  all  I  do  recall  is  that  it  virtually  doubled  over  that  eight-year 
period  of  time.  But  probably  more  important  was  how  the  money  was  allocated. 
Here's  where  David  Gardner  would  come  in  with  his  priorities.  We  would  meet,  and 
he  would  explain  what  those  priorities  were,  and  why  they  were  priorities,  and  the 
importance  of  them. 

He  always  had  an  approach,  unlike  a  lot  of  leaders  of  other  institutions  where  the 
state  was  involved— let's  say,  for  example,  unlike  the  K-12  element  of  education— he 
would  have  an  appreciation  and  a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  that  we  go  through 
with  every  budget  cycle  in  that  there  were  always  more  requests  than  you  have  money 
for;  it  just  never  stops.  And  even  within  our  own  administration,  from  our  own 
directors  of  departments,  cabinet  secretaries,  and  so  on,  there  would  always  seemingly 
be  requests  for  more  money  than  was  available.  And  he  always  impressed  me  as 
having  full  recognition  of  this.  His  requests  were  very  focused,  and  there  was  always 
very  strong  backup  either  in  documentation  or  arguments  for  the  needs  that  he  had  set 
as  priorities. 

Hicke:  When  you  talk  about  priorities,  do  you  mean  such  things  as  faculty  salaries,  as  opposed 

to  research  funds,  as  opposed  to  student  fees,  and  so  on? 

Deukmejian:  Yes.  Faculty  salaries,  instructional  equipment,  certain  capital  outlay,  capital 

improvements  of  facilities,  and  so  on.  He  was  willing— unlike  some  folks  who  come  in 
to  a  govemor-and  they  say,  "Okay,  this  is  what  you  did  for  us  last  year  and  that  is 
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fine.  But  we  need  x  percent  more."  Unlike  a  lot  of  those  folks,  and  even  within  our 
administration,  as  I  said,  he  would  very,  very  often  say,  "Look.  Here's  what  our 
priorities  are.  And  I  would  like  to-"  instead  of  just  saying,  "I  need  10  percent  more," 
or,  "I  need  15  percent  more,"  [he  would  say]  "I  would  like  to  even  shift  some  of  the 
funds  that  we've  had  in  the  past  for  some  specific  program.  I'd  like  to  shift  that  to  this 
higher  priority  area.  And  then,  if  when  you're  allocating  funds  to  our  budget,  if  you 
would  also  give  some  priority  to  this,  then  together  we  will  achieve  the  goal."  He  just 
always  had  a  very  persuasive  and  significant  way  of  focusing  on  the  key  issues,  and 
always  did  it  in  a  way  as  demonstrating  his  willingness  and  his  helpfulness  in  dealing 
with  our  budget  concerns,  as  well. 

There  was  one  story,  and  I  can't  remember,  now,  which  year  this  was,  and  maybe  I 
don't  know  if  he  told  you  about  it?  But  one  time,  I  invited  the  leaders  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  to  a  meeting  in  my  office:  the  leaders  of  the  K-12  public 
schools,  the  leaders  of  the  California  State  University  system,  the  community  college 
system  and  the  university.  I  had  invited  all  of  them  in,  and  I  told  them,  that  particular 
year,  what  our  problems  were  in  terms  of  our  budget  demands  and  what  our  limitations 
were.  And  I  said,  "You  know,  I  would  like  your  help  in  coming  forward  and  telling 
me~How  can  we,  perhaps,  take  some  of  the  money  that  you're  already  getting  in  your 
budgets,  and  how  can  we,  perhaps,  have  a  very  serious  review  of  what  funds  you're 
getting,  and  what  you're  spending  it  for,  and  deciding  whether  or  not  those  are  as  high 
a  priority  today  as  they  were  when  those  programs  were  initially  instituted?  And  let's 
see  if  maybe  we  can  collapse  some  of  those  and  shift  those  monies  elsewhere." 

After  that  meeting  was  over— then  I  gave  them  a  period  of  time,  you  know,  to  bring 
me  those  suggestions— David  Gardner  was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  that  came 
in  with  any  kind  of  recommendations.  Nobody  else  had  any  recommendations. 

All  they  wanted  was,  "Okay,  you  gave  us  this  much  last  year,  now  we  want  10 
percent  more,"  or  whatever  it  was.  And,  "We're  not  going  to  reduce  spending  for 
anything  that  we've  had  or  is  ongoing  or  anything  like—."  So  that  really,  I  think, 
focuses  on  the  difference  of  how  he  handled  his  relations  with  the  state  and  the 
governor  as  compared  to  others. 

That's  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  he  did  it.  He  negotiated,  and  he  picked  up  on 
that  right  away,  I'm  sure. 


Maintaining  Excellence  and  Setting  Priorities 


Hicke:  Did  you  see  that  we  had  this  major  problem  with  the  excellence  standards  at  UC  that 

needed  to  be  addressed  in  some  way?  I  have  heard  and  read  that  you  had  quite  an 
influence  in  that  direction. 
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Deukmejian:  I  said  he  was  able  to,  certainly,  convince  me  that  we  were—.  For  example,  he  would 
give  me  information,  telling  me  about  the  numbers  of,  let's  say,  renowned  professors 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  to  the  university  in  given  subject  areas.  How  many  they 
had,  perhaps,  contacted,  whether  there  had  been  interviews,  and  so  forth.  And  then  the 
number  that  had  accepted  appointments,  and  then  the  number  that  had  not.  And  what 
some  of  the  issues  were  regarding  it.  It  wasn't  always  just  the  salary,  although  that  was 
important.  But  there  were  other  features  as  well,  including,  for  example,  housing  and  a 
number  of  things.  Because  in  California,  the  housing  costs  were  much  higher  than 
where  a  professor  had  been  living  and  working. 

He  would  document  and  he  would  support  these  situations  and  be  very  convincing, 
and  that  was  by  way  of  background  as  to  how  we  would  then  focus  our  efforts.  I 
wanted  to  be  helpful  because  I  recognize— and  I  recognize  as  strongly  today  as  I  did  in 
the  past—how  important  the  university  is,  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  students 
and  for  their  future,  but  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  And  the  contribution  that  a  highly 
educated,  highly  trained  work  force  makes  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  as  far  as  our 
economy  is  concerned.  Its  impact  on  the  business  community.  The  fact  that  so  many 
businesses,  especially  in  the  high-tech  field,  but  in  many  others,  make  decisions  based 
upon  the  quality  of  the  education  in  the  state,  and  where  they're  going  to  locate.  So 
many  of  them,  when  you  look  on  a  map,  so  many  of  them  will  congregate  around 
university  campuses,  whether  it's  Stanford  [University]  or  whether  it's  Berkeley,  or 
UCLA,  or  wherever.  The  results  of  the  research,  for  example,  the  patents  that  the 
university  develops,  they  get  patents  on  various  products,  and  so  on,  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  research.  All  of  these  things  have  a  long-range  impact  for  the  state.  And  so  I 
wanted  to  do  whatever  we  could  within  our  limitation. 

He  was,  in  my  view,  very  successful  at  seeing  to  it  that  we  got  the  most,  as  they  say, 
bang  for  the  dollar.  And  that's  an  approach  that  you  didn't  see  with  other  people  from 
the  education  community.  As  I  say,  I  recognize  that  they're  always  under  a  lot  of 
pressures,  too.  Whether  it's  the  president  of  the  university  or  the  chancellor  of  CSU, 
they're  under  a  lot  of  pressures  from  within  as  to  how  they  need  to  allocate  funds.  But 
he  seemed  to  have  a  very  good,  business-like  type  of  approach  and  also  seemed  to  be 
able~I  certainly  had  the  sense  that  he  was  a  good  manager  and  that  he  was  able  to 
work  well  with  the  different  groups  that  he  had  to  work  with,  whether  it  was  the 
faculty,  or  whether  it  was  the  alumni.  There's  a  lot  of  different  elements—the  regents 
and  others. 
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II  UC  REGENTS 


Rcannointing  Reagan  Regents 


Hicke:  Do  you  recall  who  you  appointed  as  regents? 

Deukmejian:  Yes.  I  might  not  remember  every  one  of  them,  but-- 

Hicke:  Well,  we  can  always  look  that  up.  But  maybe  if  you  could  tell  me  a  little  bit  about 

what  your  goals  were  when  you  were  making  the  appointments? 

Deukmejian:  I'm  laughing  a  little  bit  because,  first  of  all  there's  quite  a  demand.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  would  like  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Regents. 


Hicke: 


A  big  supply. 


Deukmejian:  Yes.  Right,  right.  Some  of  them  because  of  their  attachment  to  the  university,  some 
just  because  of  their  interest  in  education.  But  there's  also  a  category  that  I  hadn't 
really  expected,  but  I  found  out. 

You  know,  when  someone's  appointed  as  a  regent,  their  terms  today  are  twelve 
years,  but  it  used  to  be  sixteen  years.  When  Governor  Reagan  was  governor,  he 
appointed  some  people  and  their  terms  came  up  during  my  administration.  So  they 
had  been  there  for  maybe  sixteen  years  and  now  their  term  had  come  up  and  they 
wanted  to  be  reappointed.  And,  of  course,  they  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Reagan,  who  was  a  friend  of  mine.  And  we're  both  of  the  same  party,  and  so  on.  We 
thought  alike,  a  lot  alike.  So  I  found  it  difficult  to  say  no  to  some  of  these  folks  who 
wanted  reappointments. 

There  had  been  some  history  in  terms  of  regents.  I  think  if  you  go  back,  there  were 
some  regents~for  example,  Ed  Carter,  who  had  been  a  regent  for  maybe  thirty-five 
years,  something  like  that.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents  when  I  went  on.  I  guess 
he  must  have  first  been  appointed  by  maybe  [Governor]  Earl  Warren,  or  maybe  even 
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before,  I  don't  know.  During  my  time  he  wanted  to  be  reappointed,  as  well.  Now  that 
was  one  that  I  did  not  reappoint,  because  he  was  getting  on  in  years  and  he  was 
slowing  down  considerably. 

But  there  were  several  others  who  had  originally  been  Reagan  appointees.  Anyway, 
I  did  appoint  a  couple  of  them.  One  was  William  French  Smith.  Now,  William  French 
Smith  had  been  really  an  excellent  member  of  the  board.  He'd  been  chairman  at  one 
time,  and  then  he'd  gone  to  Washington  [D.C.]  as  attorney  general.  Well,  when  he 
came  back,  he  asked  about  being  reappointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

And  then  there  was  Glenn  Campbell.  He  was  another  one  that  I  recall.  I'm  trying 
to  remember.  I  think,  yes,  Dean  Watkins,  I  believe,  was  another  one  in  that  category. 


Goals  in  Appointment 


Geographical  Representation 


Deukmejian:  But  to  try  to  be  a  little  more  specific  on  answering  your  question,  there  are  a  number  of 
considerations.  Again,  the  person's  background,  their  interest  in  education,  and  so  on, 
is  certainly  important.  But  also  I  felt  it  important  that  there  be  some  geographical 
representation.  For  example,  I  would  be  told,  "No  one  has  been  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  from  San  Diego  in  X  number  of  years.  And  there's  a  campus  in  San  Diego, 
so  therefore  we'd  like  you  to  consider--"  or  Riverside-that  type  of  thing,  where  they 
were  campuses  of  the  university  but  no  one  had  been  appointed  from  those  areas.  So  I 
did  appoint  people  from  San  Diego.  I  did  appoint  from  San  Diego  first,  I  think,  Frank 
Hope.  And  later  I  appointed  Clair  Burgener,  who  later  became  chairman  of  the  board. 
I  appointed  from  Riverside,  [Jacques]  Jack  Yeager,  and  then  later,  I  think,  Sue 
Johnson,  from  there.  And  then  there  was  the  Central  Valley.  The  Central  Valley  had 
no  campus,  but  they  wanted  a  campus. 


Hicke: 


And  they  wanted  a  regent,  too. 


Deukmejian:  Yes,  and  they  wanted  a  regent.  They  said,  "Look,  we  have  all  these  people  from  our 
area  who  go  to  the  university,  but  we  don't  have  any  representative."  Anyway,  I 
appointed  Leo  Kolligian  from  there.  The  point  I'm  making  is  that  was  a  factor. 
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Ethnic  and  Racial  Diversity  ## 


Deukmejian:  And  then  there  was  the  factor,  also,  of  racial  diversity,  ethnic  and  racial  diversity.  We 
all  know  that  the  diversity  on  the  campus  is  very  great.  A  lot  of  minority  students 
asked  the  question,  "Do  we  have  any  representation  on  the  Board  of  Regents?"  I 
appointed  Stephen  Nakashima,  a  Japanese  American  to  the  board,  Alice  Gonzales,  a 
Hispanic  woman.  She  had  been  in  my  administration.  She  had  been  a  director  of  the 
Department  of  Aging  in  our  administration.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  who  else.  Well, 
anyway,  this  gives  you  a  little  bit  of  an  idea. 

Now,  I  appointed  Roy  Brophy  for  a  very  unique  reason  and  that  is  that  Roy  Brophy 
had  been  an  elected  member  of  a  local  school  board;  he  had  been  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  community  colleges;  he'd  been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  CSU 
system  and  the  only  level  of  education  he  had  not  been  on  was  the  UC  system. 


Hicke: 


He  needed  to  round  out  his  resume! 


Deukmejian:  It  just  seemed  to  me  with  that  kind  of  background  and  experience,  from  the  local 

school  district  all  the  way  through,  it  would  be  great.  I  thought  he  could  really  bring 
valuable  perspectives  to  issues,  so  I  appointed  him.  And  he  also  was  a  very  fine 
regent. 

[William]  Bill  Bagley  had  been  a  graduate  of  the  UC  system,  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine.  He  had  been  a  legislator.  And  one  of  the  values  I  had  in  mind  with  Bill  Bagley, 
and  others  agreed,  was  that  he  was  a  very  personable  individual,  and  although  he  was  a 
moderate  Republican,  he  had  just  as  many  friends  among  Democratic  legislators  as  he 
had  among  Republican  legislators.  The  legislature  becomes  a  very,  very  important 
player  as  far  as  the  UC  system  is  concerned,  so  we  wanted  somebody  on  the  board  who 
could  have  good  rapport  with  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


Hicke: 


Did  he  act  in  that  capacity? 


Deukmejian:  Oh,  yes.  He  sure  did.  And  he  was  very  effective.  Sometimes  you  get  some  real 
controversial  issues,  where  you  need  all  the  help  you  can  get.  And  David  Gardner 
recognized  that,  as  well.  You  had  to  have  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
That's  a  few;  I  may  be  missing  some  people  here. 

Hicke:  Well,  that  illustrates  your  goals. 

Was  partisanship  an  issue?  Except  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  older  ones? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  not  directly.  I  would  say  this,  that  what  I  mean  by  directly,  I  certainly  never  set 
out  to  say,  "Well,  I'm  only  going  to  appoint  somebody  who  is  a  Republican."  The 
main  thing  is,  you  want  to  select  people  who  share  your  philosophy,  your  approach  to 
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things.  And  in  this  case,  we  would  talk  to  these  prospective  appointees  about  what 
we're  trying  to  do  at  the  university  and  try  to  insure  that  they  understood  where  we 
were  coming  from.  You  don't  want  to  appoint  somebody  who's  going  to  take  a  totally 
different  approach  than  you  have. 


Confirmation  Process  and  Changes 


Deukmejian:  I  think  it  has  become,  from  what  I'm  told  now,  it's  become  far  more  contentious  as  far 
as  appointments  are  concerned.  In  the  old  days,  before  my  time,  a  governor  would  just 
name  somebody  and  that  person  would  just  sail  through,  in  terms  of  confirmation. 
Hardly  anybody  paid  much  attention  to  it.  There  was  rarely,  rarely  any  difficulties,  is 
my  recollection  of  the  history. 

Hicke:  As  in  the  supreme  court? 

Deukmejian:  Yes.  Right.  During  my  years,  there  was  something  in  the  law  that  says  that  when  a 
governor  goes  to  appoint  a  person  as  a  regent,  he's  supposed  to  submit  their  name  to 
certain  designated  public  officials,  for  example,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the 
president  pro  tem  of  the  senate,  and  so  forth.  You  are  supposed  to  submit  the  name, 
and  then  they  could,  if  they  wanted  to,  let's  say,  get  back  to  the  governor  and  say, 
"Well,  we've  got  an  objection  to  this  person."  I'm  not  totally  clear  about  when  that  law 
went  into  effect.  But  anyway,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  we  did  submit  the  names, 
and  we  rarely,  rarely,  if  ever,  had  any  problem  in  getting  confirmation. 

However,  what's  happened  during  the  [Governor  Pete]  Wilson  years  is  that  with  the 
difficulties  that  followed  with  the  affirmative  action  initiative,  and  then— I  think  that 
was  the  main  one.  And  then  I  think  another  system  has  been  set  up  where  the 
legislature,  being  under  the  control  of  the  other  party,  especially  the  senate,  they  have 
put  up  strong  opposition  to  some  of  the  governor's  appointments.  For  example,  he 
wanted  to  reappoint  Regent  Tirso  del  Junco.  That  became  a  big  controversy  in  the 
senate,  and  they  turned  it  down;  they  did  not  vote  to  confirm  him.  Anyway,  that  sort 
of  thing  has  developed.  And  again,  this  usually  happens  when  the  governor  is  of  one 
party  and  the  legislature  is  controlled  by  the  other  party. 

Now,  during  the  whole  eight  years  that  I  was  governor,  the  legislature  was  always 
controlled  by  the  other  party,  throughout  the  whole  eight  years,  so  we  certainly  had  to 
be  respectful  of  them,  because  they  had  the  votes,  certainly.  I'm  trying  to  recall  if  we 
ever  had  a  problem  with  any  appointment  of  a  regent,  and  I  just  honestly  can't 
remember  right  now.  We  might  have,  but  we  got  through  it  okay. 

Hicke:  You  don't  think  one  was  ever  turned  down? 
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Deukmejian:  The  senate  turned  down  some  of  my  appointees  for  other  positions.  But  I  don't  recall 
them  turning  one  down  on  the  regents.  But  I  don't  know,  as  I  say. 

Hicke:  Was  there  a  lot  of  interest  in  who  the  regents  were?  Or  was  it  kind  of  rubber-stamped? 

Deukmejian:  At  times,  it  sort  of  would  flare  up.  It  would  just  depend  on  whether  or  not  there  was 

perhaps  some  interest  group  that  was  upset  about  something.  And  then  they'd  go  to  the 
legislators.  But  I  don't  recall  that  we  ever  had  a  serious  problem  or  one  that  we 
couldn't  work  our  way  through. 
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III  MORE  ON  THE  BUDGET  AND  OTHER  ISSUES 


Presenting  the  Budget  to  Legislature 


Hicke:  Let's  get  back  to  the  budget  for  a  minute.  Did  you  have  to  send  over  a  lot  of  support 

for  the  university  to  the  legislature,  or  was  there  always  support  there?  Or  maybe  you 
didn't  have  to  follow  what  happened  in  the  legislature? 

Deukmejian:  Oh,  yes.  It  was  very  important.  Generally  the  way  the  system  operated  was  that  we 
would  propose  our  budget.  And  when  we  proposed  it,  we  would  do  it  in  cooperation 
with  the  university.  So  before  we  would  send  our  budget  to  the  legislature,  we  were— 
the  university  and  the  governor's  administration  and  office~we  were  on  the  same  page. 
It  then  went  to  the  legislature,  and  it  would  start  to  go  through  the  committee  process. 

Well,  there'd  be  representatives  there  from  our  administration,  mainly  from  our 
Department  of  Finance.  I  had  an  education  advisor  in  the  governor's  office.  The  first 
one  I  had  was  Bill  Cunningham,  and  then  later  it  was  Peter  Mehas  [spells].  And  so 
sometimes,  if  we  were  running  into  difficulties,  they  would  get  into  the  picture,  along 
with  the  Department  of  Finance.  And  then,  of  course,  the  representatives  from  the 
university  were  there  working  the  budget,  working  the  committees,  and  so  on,  working 
cooperatively  together. 

I  should  also  mention,  in  the  governor's  office  there  is  a  unit  which  is  called  the 
Legislative  Secretary  in  the  Legislative  Unit,  which  is  a  nice  name  for  the  lobbying 
group  for  the  governor  to  the  legislature.  These  were  the  folks  in  our  office,  who  along 
with  the  Department  of  Finance,  would  have  the  most  contact  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  legislators.  And  so  they  would  get  into  the  picture.  The  person  heading  up  that 
unit,  the  legislative  unit,  would  certainly  be  very  much  involved  along  with  the  other 
folks  that  I  mentioned. 

So,  in  other  words,  we  had  people  directly  from  the  governor's  office,  people  from 
the  Department  of  Finance,  people  from  the  university,  and  then,  again,  depending  on 
the  issues,  the  university  would  sometimes  enlist  the  alumni  and  anybody  else—regents 
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and  other  people.  But  that  would  generally  come  into  play  if  there  was  some  kind  of 
very  significant  controversy,  or,  let's  say,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  sending  you  signals  that  he  doesn't  like  something.  And  then  you  start  to 
lobby  the  members  of  the  committee  and  bring  in  to  play  anybody  who  might  have  any 
relationship  with  those  particular  senators  or  assemblymen. 

These  people  in  your  office  obviously  have  a  lot  of  other  issues  to  be  concerned  with, 
too.  Did  you  establish  some  sort  of  priorities  that  they  should--? 


Deukmejian:  Well,  they  knew  that  what  was  in  the  budget-in  other  words,  they  knew,  going  in, 

what  our  priories  were,  because—.  See,  that  budget  bill  is  probably  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  in  any  session  of  the  legislature,  because  you're  spending  virtually 
all  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  this  one  budget  bill. 


Hicke: 


And  nothing  can  get  done  unless  it's  in  the  budget. 


Deukmejian:  Right.  And  so  when  we  put  the  budget  together,  we  are,  in  effect,  setting  our  priorities. 
That's  the  vehicle  we  use  to  do  that.  So  they  already  would  be  aware,  because  they 
were  involved  in  the  process  of  building  the  budget.  And  so  they  would  be  aware  of 
what  my  priorities  were,  and  what  the  final  document  represented.  So  as  it  went 
through  the  legislative  process,  they  would  recognize  the  importance  of  these  certain 
programs,  and  they  would  work  very  diligently  to  try  to  get  them  through.  And  of 
course,  it  might  often— I  shouldn't  say  often— but  sometimes,  when  there  would  be 
difficulties,  of  course,  I  would  have  to  directly  contact  legislators  myself,  and  ask  for 
support.  And  then,  because  I  was  a  Republican,  the  Republican  leader  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  would  also  be  helping  us  to  get  our  budget  through.  We'd  be  working 
with  them,  as  well. 


Policy  Decisions  of  UC 


Hicke:  Let  me  ask  if,  when  the  university  presented  its  priorities  to  you,  did  you  have  some 

sort  of— I  don't  know  quite  how  to  put  this— requests  or  things  that  you  thought  the 
university  should  be  doing?  In  other  words,  did  you  have  any  influence  on  university 
policy? 

Deukmejian:  No,  not  from  a  policy  standpoint.  First  of  all,  the  university,  as  you  well  know,  has  a 
lot  of  autonomy  under  the  constitution.  It's  quite  different  from  the  CSU  system  or  the 
community  college  system.  The  administration  of  the  university  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  really  have  the  power  set  out  in  the  constitution.  I  always  respected  that  and 
felt  that,  in  terms  of  the  policy  initiatives  for  the  university,  this  was  really  their 
province.  And  I  don't  recall  ever  going  to  them  and  saying,  "You  know,  I  don't  like 
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this  particular  program  in  the  Department  of  Engineering—or  something— and  I'd  like 
you  to  change  it."  No.  We  never  did  that. 

You  wouldn't  say  teachers  should  teach  more,  and  about  teaching  load,  or  something 
like  that?  Or  did  you  even  discuss  these  things? 


Deukmejian:  Well,  that  is  discussed,  because  that  arises  from  a  number  of  sources. 

First  of  all,  you  would  have  this  competition  all  the  time  for  the  state's  revenues. 
The  competition  comes  from  a  lot  of  sources  including  within  the  education 
community  itself.  And  so  some  of  the  other  institutions  within  the  educational 
establishment  would  be  in  there  pointing  out  that,  let's  say,  that  professors  who  are 
teaching  in  the  CSU  system  are  teaching  X  number  of  hours  more  in  the  classroom 
than,  let's  say,  professors  at  the  UC  system,  and  so  forth.  You  would  have  certain 
legislators  that  would  raise  this  subject  from  time  to  time.  So  it  would  come  from 
different  sources. 

Or  occasionally,  every  couple  years,  there'd  be  some  kind  of  newspaper  story  about 
this  matter.  And  so  you  do  have  to  address  it.  You  do  have  to  discuss  it.  And  again,  it 
sometimes  is  a  difficult  issue  to  deal  with  because  the  university,  in  addition  to 
teaching  the  students,  definitely  has  a  very  major  function  of  being  a  research 
institution,  whereas  the  other  ones  are  not.  So  it  does  become  at  times  an  issue,  and 
you  have  to  try  and  deal  with  that. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is,  yes,  it  would  be  discussed.  But  we  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  my  recollection,  we  never  said  to  the  university,  "You  either  make 
professors  add  another  two  or  three  hours  to  their  teaching  load  in  the  classroom,  or 
we're  not  going  to  give  you  any  money."  We  never  did  anything  like  that. 


Hicke: 


The  budget  was  not  used  to  establish  policy? 


Deukmejian:  No,  we  never  did  that. 


Leveraging  with  the  Legislature 


Hicke: 


How  about  through  legislation,  do  you  know? 


Deukmejian:  Well,  it's  possible  that  some  legislators  might  have  had  discussions  like  that,  but  they 
also  knew  that  whatever  budget  they  sent  to  the  governor  had  to  be  signed  by  the 
governor.  So  there's  this  check  and  balance.  And  the  governor  also  had  veto  authority 
and  line  item  veto  authority.  So  sometimes  legislators  would  raise  these  subjects  for 
leverage  in  that  they  might  realize  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  go  along  with  that 
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proposal,  but  they  would  have  something  else  in  mind  that  they  were  after.  So  that 
they  might  then  say,  "Well,  if  you  give  us  help  over  here,  we'll  drop  our  proposal." 

Hicke:  They  bring  it  up  in  order  to  have  it  to  drop  later? 

Deukmejian:  Yes,  something  by  way  of  leveraging. 
Hicke:  How  do  you  deal  with  that? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  sometimes,  if  you  can  accommodate  them,  you  try  to  do  so.  Again,  repeating  the 
fact  that  for  eight  years  I  had  to  deal  with  the  legislature  controlled  by  the  other  party. 
In  other  words,  we  needed  their  votes  to  include  things  in  the  budget.  If  they  didn't 
vote  for  something,  if  it  wasn't  included  in  the  budget,  I  could  not  add  anything.  All  I 
could  do  was  take  away.  But  I  could  never  add  anything  to  the  budget  that  they  sent  to 
me.  So  because  of  that  situation  and  you  might  say,  a  check  and  a  balance,  we 
naturally  had  to  try  and  accommodate  them  as  much  as  we  could,  but  still  staying 
within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  principles  and  recognizing  that  we  had  to  have  a 
balanced  budget,  and  trying  to  work  within  those  parameters.  But  there's  no  question 
that  they  would  try  to  leverage  us  from  time  to  time. 

And  by  the  way,  the  reverse  is  true  as  well.  For  example,  I  might  look  at  something 
they  had  initiated  and  maybe  something  that  they  put  into  the  budget  that  was  not  in 
our  original  proposal.  But  they  put  it  in,  so  I  would  say  to  them  when  it  came  to  me,  I 
would  say,  "Well,  look,  if  you  want  me  to  support  these  programs  that  you've  put  in, 
then  I  want  you  to  support  these  priorities  of  mine.  Otherwise,  I'm  going  to  veto  or 
line  item  veto  some  of  the  things  you  initiated." 

Could  we  take  a  little  bit  of  a  break? 
Hicke:  Oh,  absolutely,  [tape  interruption] 


Divestment  from  South  Africa 


Hicke:  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to  change  directions  just  a  little  bit,  because  before 

we  get  too  far  I  want  to  hear  about  divestment  of  the  South  African  properties.  I  know 
that's  quite  a  story.  Maybe  we  could  just  start  with  your  first  gleanings  about  the 
problem  and  what  you  thought  about  it? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  initially,  when  this  became  somewhat  of  a  movement  across  the  country, 

actually,  I  initially  was  not  very  supportive  of  it.  I  initially  thought  that  perhaps  if  we 
did  those  things,  it  might  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  the  residents  of  South  Africa 
if  the  American  companies  pulled  out  of  there.  It  would  mean  there  would  be  fewer 
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jobs  available.  And  I  didn't  think  that  that  was  particularly  going  to  be  helpful  to  the 
residents  who  were  the  ones  that  were  most  concerned,  so  my  initial  reaction  was  not 
very  supportive  or  favorable. 

Unfortunately,  the  turmoil  in  that  country  continued.  There  were  many,  many 
reports  of  what  you'd  call-well,  there'd  be  demonstrations,  the  government  would  be 
engaged  at  times  in  killing  many  people.  There  was  even  conflict  between  tribal 
groups,  I  believe,  would  be  the  correct  term.  So  when  the  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
University  of  California  to  divest  its  portfolio  of  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa,  initially,  I  was  not  supportive  of  it. 

But  as  time  went  on,  conditions  seemed  to  worsen  over  there.  Shortly  before  I 
made  a  change  in  my  view,  really,  to  be  supportive,  there  had  been  some  just  horrible 
incidents  over  there.  And  seemingly,  the  government  seemed  to  be  very  much  a  part 
of  it.  They  were  not  being  responsive  to  requests  from  the  whole  international 
community,  really.  I  just  came  to  the  point  of  saying  that  I  could  empathize  with 
people  who  were  being  oppressed,  and  who  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  really 
select  their  representatives,  select  their  leadership,  and  so  on.  They  really  had  little  or 
no  rights  and  they  seemed  to  be-for  example,  Bishop  [Desmond]  Tutu  and  some  other 
leaders,  they  seemed  to  be  telling  the  world  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  help  to  bring 
about  change,  for  those  of  us  who  were  outside  of  the  country,  the  only  way  for  us  to 
help  to  bring  about  some  change.  So  I  just  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  well,  maybe 
we've  just  got  to  do  something,  and  this  is  just  one  thing  that  maybe  we  can  do. 

Hicke:  Did  people  from  South  Africa  approach  you? 

Deukmejian:  From  the  government? 


Hicke: 


Or  Bishop  Tutu? 


Deukmejian:  No,  I  believe  that  the  only  direct  contact  on  the  issue  probably  came  from  African 
American  legislators.  And  I  don't  have  a  recollection  of—I'm  trying  to  remember. 
Well,  anyway,  we  did  have  the  subject  eventually  came  up  on  the  agenda.  And  we  did 
have  people  who  came  and  spoke  before  the  regents,  including  one  of  the  tribal  leaders 
who  was  opposed  to  divestiture.  I  can't  remember  his  name,  now.  Anyway,  it's 
because  there  were  several  factions.  And  one  faction  was  a  little  more  closely  aligned 
with  the  government  than  others,  and  so  on. 

Hicke:  I  suppose  it's  like  Iraq,  too.  The  question  of  the  sanctions  hurting  the  people  more  than 

the  government  and  nobody  really  knows,  I  think? 

Deukmejian:  I  would  say,  also,  that  I  probably  was  influenced  by  the  history  of  my  own  ancestry. 


Hicke: 


Armenians? 
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Deukmejian:  Yes.  Who  had  gone  through  a  genocide  in  the  early  1900s. 

## 

Deukmejian:  I've  always  felt  that  if  my  parents  had  not  been  in  this  country  when  I  was  bom,  if  I 

had  been  bom  over  there,  that  I  would  have  had  to  suffer  the  same  kind  of  oppression, 
living  in  a  country  where  you  really  have  no  say,  you  have  no  representation,  you 
really  have  little  or  no  rights.  I  guess  with  that  kind  of  experience  within  my  own 
national  ancestry,  that  perhaps  I  could  relate  a  little  bit  more,  maybe,  to  what  these 
residents  of  South  Africa  were  going  through. 

Hicke:  But  it's  still  hard  to  know  what  the  best  thing  is  to  have  happen. 

Deukmejian:  It  is  hard.  It  is  hard  to  know.  But  also,  by  the  time  we  did  this  at  the  university,  by 

that  time,  there  had  been  quite  a  number  of  universities  and  governmental  agencies  that 
had  already  taken  this  action.  And  so  there  was  a  little  bit  of  history,  a  little  bit  of 
experience  there.  Anyway,  we  had  a  very  emotional  meeting,  as  I  recall. 

Hicke:  The  Board  of  Regents? 

Deukmejian:  Yes,  when  the  final  vote  was  taken.  And  I  urged  them  to  vote-this  was  one  issue 

where  President  Gardner  and  I  did  not  have  the  same  view.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  it. 
But  we  both  recognized  each  other's  positions  and  respected  each  other's  position. 

Hicke:  Did  you  discuss  it  with  him? 

Deukmejian:  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  We  had  several  discussions,  as  I  recall.  And  it  just  got  down  to, 
finally,  my  feeling  that,  "but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I,"  and  what  can  I  do  when 
people  are  under  those  conditions  and  circumstances  and  they're  pleading  for  help? 
What  can  you  do?  There  isn't  very  much  you  can  do.  I  felt,  "Well,  if  they  feel  that  this 
is  going  to  help,  at  least  it  might  mean  that  we  can  do  this  and  see  what  happens." 

As  it  turned  out,  it  eventually  did  help  and  eventually  those  individuals  were  able  to 
have  some  say  and  some  determination  of  their  own  lives  and  future.  And  seemingly 
things  are  going  reasonably  well  in  that  country,  now. 

Hicke:  What  about  David  Gardner's  position  that  it  was  a  fiduciary  responsibility  of  the  Board 

of  Regents  to  get  the  best  return  for  the  money? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  that  is  a  very  valid  point.  Oftentimes,  you're  confronted  with  situations  where 
you  have  very,  very  good  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  you  have  to  weigh  them. 
Sometimes  scales  tip  one  way  or  the  other.  And  that  very  often  happens.  And  so  you 
have  to  weigh  that— which  way  is  more  important.  At  the  time,  I  think  that  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  percentage  of  the  portfolio,  and  considering  the 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  business  that  these  U.S.  companies  actually  had  in  South 
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Africa,  as  compared  to  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  if  they  had  to  pull  out  of  there,  that 
it  wasn't  going  to  affect  their  stock  prices  that  much,  and  so  forth.  So  you  know,  we 
looked  at  all  of  that,  and  as  I  say,  I  just  felt  that  the  reasons  that  I  had  come  to  develop 
just  outweighed  the  other. 

Hicke:  Did  other  universities  and  institutions,  do  you  think,  follow  the  lead  of  UC? 

Deukmejian:  Well  there  may  have  been  some.  But  this  was  going  on  simultaneously  all  over  the 
country,  at  the  time,  as  I  recall. 

Hicke:  Did  Cal  PERS  [California  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System]  do  the  same  thing? 

(The  pension  fund?)  Maybe  that's  out  of  your  bailiwick? 

Deukmejian:  I  don't  recall.  I  think  they  did,  but  I'm  not  positive. 

Hicke:  But  you  do  think  that  it  had  an  impact  on  the  people  of  South  Africa? 

Deukmejian:  There  are  a  lot  of  factors,  obviously.  This  was  one  factor  among  many  that  eventually 
brought  about  freedom  for  the  majority  of  people  living  there. 


Nuclear  Laboratories 


Hicke:  Let  me  ask  about  the  nuclear  labs.  Their  contract  expired  in  '87  and  there  was  some 

protesting  and  so  forth  after  that. 

Deukmejian:  Yes,  there  was.  My  recollection  is— I  can't  remember  now,  for  which  issues  we  had  the 
more  serious  protests.  There  were  some  that  I  had  to  be  helicoptered  into  (some 
meetings)  because  of  protests  going  on.  Then  sometimes  there  were,  within  the  room 
where  we  were  having  board  meetings,  all  the  large  numbers  of  people  that  were 
chanting  and  being  disruptive  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  actually  started  to  walk  down 
to  where  we  were  sitting  at  a  long  table.  And  the  audience  was  up  there,  and  some  of 
these  protesters  were  sort  of  charging  down  to  where  all  the  regents  were.  There  were 
plenty  of  security  people  in  there,  and  they  had  to  stop  them,  and  so  forth. 

There  were  a  number  of  incidents  like  that~and  there  has  been  within  the  last  few 
years,  as  well,  over  those  propositions—and  I  don't  remember  right  now—which  ones 
were  the  most  controversial.  But  I  don't  think  the  nuclear  labs  issue— while  there  was 
some  protest,  I  don't  think  it  was  very  strong. 

Hicke:  When  you're  sitting  there  with  all  of  this  going  on,  what  effect  does  that  have  on  you? 

Does  it  make  you  want  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  they  want? 
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Deukmejian:  Well,  you  don't  appreciate  it,  but  you  also  recognize  that  it's  a  relatively  small  minority 
of  the  entire  university  community.  And  you  sort  of  have  to  take  it  with  that 
perspective,  that  these  people,  that  are  really  creating  a  lot  of  disturbance  and  trouble, 
really  don't  represent  a  tremendously  large  number  of  either  students,  or  a  large 
number  of  the  people  of  California. 

It  was  much  different  when  you  had  the  campus  student  rioting  and  the  Free  Speech 
Movement,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  sixties.  This  was  very,  very  small 
compared  to  that. 

Hicke:  And  relatively  non-violent? 

Deukmejian:  Yes. 

Hicke:  But  did  it  put  pressure  on  you,  or  did  you  try  to  ignore  them  and  continue  as  usual? 

Did  you  have  to  stop  and  see  what  they  want? 

Deukmejian:  Yes.  I'm  trying  to  remember  some  of  the  specifics—but  if  they  had  any  meritorious 
argument  of  any  kind,  yes,  you'd  want  to  consider  that,  and  see  how  it  could  be 
addressed.  But  sometimes  when  they're  so  unruly  and  all  they  want  to  do  is  kind  of  get 
publicity,  that's  the  way  the  cameras  and  the  press  are  going  to  cover  it. 

Oh,  and  I  remember,  also,  one  incident  where  the  former  president  of  France, 
Francois  Mitterand,  was  on  the  campus  and  came  to  give  a  talk.  I  don't  remember  now 
if  there  was  a  board  meeting,  but  I,  as  the  governor,  had  been  invited,  and  I  was  there. 
We  had  to  walk  from  one  location  to  another  and  there  were  large,  large  numbers  of 
students  protesting.  We  had  very  tight  security,  both  state  department  and  federal 
security,  as  well  as  campus  security,  and  so  on.  And  they  were  protesting  about 
something  that  France  was  doing. 

Hicke:  Nuclear  explosions? 

Deukmejian:  Yes,  maybe.  And  that  was  a  little  bit  scary  when  they're  shouting  everything 

imaginable,  you've  got  all  this  security  around,  keeping  a  path  open  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  so  forth. 

Hicke:  You  should  get  hazardous  duty  pay  for  that! 


UC  Buildines  and  Improvements 


Hicke:  Okay,  I  think  that  one  thing  that  David  Gardner  did  was  he  got  quite  a  bit  of  money  for 

capital  improvements,  and  some  new  campuses  eventually.  Is  that  right? 
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Deukmejian:  Yes.  We  took  a  look  at  that.  A  lot  of  those  facilities,  you  know,  had  been  built  many, 
many  years  ago.  And  when  the  budgets  were  tight,  one  of  the  first  things  that  usually 
happens  is  that  the  funds  for  maintaining  buildings  are  deferred,  so  that,  rather  than 
having  a  sufficient  amount  of  funding  available  to  keep  facilities  in  top  condition,  they 
start  to  deteriorate.  So  we  responded  to  that. 

And  then,  where  there  would  be  needs  for  some  brand  new  buildings—but 
oftentimes  it  was  on  a  sharing-type  basis.  By  that,  I  mean,  he  and  the  university  would 
be  able  to  raise  funds  from  different  sources,  either  major  contributors  or  federal 
funding.  So  we  did-I  think  most  of  the  time  it  was  a  shared  type  of  process.  They'd 
ask  if  we  could  put  in  some.  And  we  would  put  bond  issues  on  the  ballot  for  people  to 
vote  for,  so  we  would  help  to  finance  it  in  a  partnership  arrangement. 

Hicke:  I  shared  a  cab  out  here,  on  the  way  from  the  airport,  with  a  guy  who  had  gotten  a 

graduate  degree  at  [State  University  of  New  York  at]  Stonybrook.  And  he  said,  it  was 
just  falling  to  pieces.  The  buildings  were  crumbling  and  everything  because  there  was 
a  political  problem  between  the  state  and  the  city,  or  something.  I  don't  know,  I  didn't 
understand  it  all.  But  he  said  it  was  really  sad.  And  I  think  that,  that's  one  thing  that 
didn't  happen  in  the  UC  system. 

Deukmejian:  Well,  I  had  been  in  some  of  those  buildings.  And  I  was  a  little  surprised  about  their 
condition,  some  that  I  saw.  But  anyway  we  tried  to  be  responsive  as  much  as  we 
could. 


David  Gardner's  Relationship  with  the  Legislature 


Hicke:  What  about— just  from  an  observer's  standpoint— Gardner's  relationship  with  the 

legislature,  and  with  both  houses  and  with  Speaker  [of  the  Assembly  Willie]  Brown? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  I  think  there  were  probably  times  when  their  relationship  was  somewhat 

strained.  But  I  think  for  the  most  part,  everybody  had  a  very  high  regard  for  David 
Gardner,  and  a  high  respect  for  his  intellect  and  his  managerial  style.  He  always 
conveyed  a  presence  about  him,  that  gave  you  a  lot  of  confidence  that  you  were 
dealing  with  somebody  who  not  only  knew  what  he  was  doing  but  had  the  ability  to 
implement,  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  to  carry  it  off. 

It's  very  important  to  deal  with  somebody  that  you  feel  is  very  credible  and 
somebody  that  you  have  confidence  in-is  going  to  do  what  he  says  he's  going  to  do 
and  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  carry  it  out.  I  think  he  had  those  qualities.  So,  while 
maybe  a  Willie  Brown  or  a  John  Vasconcellos,  who  was  chairman  of—when  he  was  in 
the  assembly  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  now  he's  a 
state  senator.  And  he  wasn't  always  a  big  fan  of  the  university.  There'd  be  any  number 
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of  issues  that  would  come  up  and  President  Gardner  would  have  disagreements  with 
him.  But  I  think  they  always  had  a  high  regard  for  him  and  so,  as  I  say,  we  got  through 
it. 

They  didn't  oppose  too  much  his  requests  or  his  policies? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  there  again,  from  year  to  year  it  would  always  seem  as  though  you'd  get  down 
toward  the  June  and  July  period,  when  you're  trying  to  get  the  budget  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  you  know,  there'd  always  seem  to  be  one  or  two  issues  that  would  come 
up.  But,  as  I  say,  he  was  good  about  trying  to  address  their  concerns  and  trying  to 
work  out  the  problems.  And  eventually  it  seems  as  though  we  did.  If  we  didn't  one 
year,  we'd  try  to  do  it  the  following  year. 


Director  of  Finance  Jesse  Huffs  Part 


Hicke:  Let  me  ask  you  if  there's  anything  more  to  be  said  about  the  part  that  Jesse  Huff 

played. 

Deukmejian:  Well,  he  played,  certainly,  a  very  important  role.  Now,  you  know,  he  was  my 

appointee  as  Director  of  Finance.  So  he  would  bring  to  me,  for  example— well,  let's 
start-the  way  the  process  would  work,  the  university  would  send  over  to  us  at  the  time 
when  we  were  building  the  budget  for  the  following  year,  they  would  send  over  to  us 
their  proposals.  That  would  go  to  the  Department  of  Finance.  And  people  in  that 
department,  their  staff,  would  review  it.  They  would  look  at  what's  gone  on,  whether 
the  university  did  what  they  said  they  were  going  to  do  in  the  prior  year  with  their 
funds  and  all  this  stuff. 


Hicke: 


So  they  actually  went  back  and  looked  to  see  if? 


Deukmejian:  Oh,  yes.  But  that's  true  of  every  department  or  agency.  So,  they  would  go  through  that 
process,  and  then  they  would  make  recommendations  up  to  Jesse  Huff.  They  would 
then  try  to  work  with  the  university.  If  they  had  any  differences,  they'd  try  to  work 
them  out  before  they  would  come  up  with  the  final  version  of  the  budget.  But  Jesse 
Huff  knew  that  it  was  our  policy  of  our  administration  to  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  we 
could  to  the  university.  He  knew  of  our  recognition  of  the  importance  of  UC  to  the 
state.  And  so  he  tried  to  be  as  helpful  as  he  could. 

Again,  we're  in  the  context  of  balancing  all  of  these  competing  demands  that  come 
in,  for  these  funds  that  were  available.  Now,  I  think  it  was  probably  toward  the  end  or 
maybe  even  after  we  left  office,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  at  least  two  of  his  children 
wound  up  going  to  the  University  of  California.  But  I  think  that  was  after,  because 
they  were  quite  young  during  the  years  that  I  was  governor.  And  I  think  that  it's  since 
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then  that  they've  gotten  to  the  age  where-.  So,  I  think  he  looked  very  favorably  on  the 
university.  And  eventually,  as  I  say,  I  think  two  of  his  children  wound  up  there. 


Senator  Alfred  Alquist 


Hicke:  I  know  that  Senator  [Alfred]  Alquist  was  a  key  figure,  at  least  I've  heard  he  was.  Can 

you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  his  role? 

Deukmejian:  He  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  senate.  And  Senator  Alquist  is  a 
very  forthright  individual.  He  would  let  you  know  what  he  was  thinking.  And  at 
times,  he  would  have  some  concerns  about  some  of  the  items,  I  guess,  that  were  in  the 
university's  budget.  He  was  the  counterpart  to  John  Vasconcellos,  who  was  on  the 
assembly  side.  So,  again,  this  is  much  along  the  line  that  we  were  speaking  of  before, 
namely,  that  when  he  would  have  some  concern  it  would  require  a  little  more  attention 
in  trying  to  resolve  those  concerns.  You  know,  in  Senator  Alquist's  case,  I  think  a  lot 
of  it  was  staff-generated.  In  other  words,  some  people  on  his  staff,  in  going  through 
the  budgetary  process,  would  raise  the  issues  and  then  he  would  get  involved  in  it.  I 
think  with  Vasconcellos  it  was  more  a  direct  matter,  where  he  would  have  these 
personal  positions  about  the  university.  But  I  think  Alquist  wasn't  as  personally 
engaged  in  it  as,  say,  Vasconcellos.  But  if  his  staff  would  raise  issues,  then  he  would 
generally  take  up  the  banner.  And  naturally,  we'd  have  to,  again,  try  to  make  him 
comfortable  in  one  way  or  another.  And  he  could  be  pretty  stubborn. 


Hicke: 


Determined? 


Deukmejian:  Yes,  that's  right.  Yes,  they  used  to  say  I  was  always  stubborn  and  I  would  say,  "No, 
I'm  just  resolute  and  determined.  I'm  not  stubborn." 


Hicke: 


Right.  It's  all  in  the  view. 


David  Gardner's  Retirement 


Hicke:  Well,  before  it  gets  too  late  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  Gardner's 

retirement  and  the  controversy  over  his  retirement  package,  and  what  your  views 
were? 

Deukmejian:  Well,  that  was  after  I  left.  That  didn't  happen  on  my  watch.  I  was  just  an  outside 

observer  of  all  of  that  at  the  time.  And  you  know,  it  certainly  did  not  play  very  well 
with  most  people,  as  I  recall,  and  with  the  public.  But  I  just  was  not  that  involved  in  it. 
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And  not  having  a  role,  I  don't  know  what  all  the  details  were.  I  think  that  there  were 
probably  some  things  in  his  contract  that  necessitated  or  that  supported  what  the  final 
actions  were.  But  there  were  probably  provisions  in  there  that  I,  personally,  probably 
wasn't  aware  of,  again,  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the  university,  with  the  regents 
really  having  the  control.  And  they  entered  into  the  contract  with  him.  I  was  never 
personally  a  part  of  that.  I  never  saw  one  of  those  contracts. 

That  would  never  be  brought  to  me,  or  anything.  But  there'd  be  a  committee  of  the 
regents  and  they  would  be  the  ones  that  were  given  that  responsibility,  delegated  to 
them  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  So,  there  probably  was  a  legal  basis  for  the  final 
outcome  there,  however,  it  just  didn't  play  very  well,  considering,  again,  that  it's  a 
public  institution.  It's  not  like  a  CEO  in  a  private  corporation,  and  people  should 
recognize  those  sorts  of  things. 

I  know  there  were  a  couple  of  times  when  I  was  governor  and  I  was  on  the  board 
and  at  board  meetings,  when  it  came  to  some  discussions  about  raises  for  some  of  the 
administrators  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  would  raise  the  point  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  top  administrators  at  the  university  who  were  being  paid  much  more  money 
than  any  other  public  officials  in  the  whole  state—local  government.  Certainly,  some 
of  them  were  being  paid  more  than  the  governor  was,  recognizing  now,  for  example,  in 
my  first  term,  the  governor's  salary  was  like  $49,500  a  year.  And  in  my  second  term  it 
was  around  $80,000  a  year. 

Hicke:  The  cost  of  living? 

Deukmejian:  Yes.  So  you  had  many  people  holding  administrative  positions  in  the  university  that 
were  far  more  than  that,  and  far  more,  as  I  say,  than  other—.  You  know,  the  argument 
always  was  that,  "Well,  we're  competing  against  other  like-sized  universities.  And  this 
is  what  they're  being  paid,  whether  it's  at  Harvard,  or  Chicago,  or  Stanford,  or 
wherever.  And  we've  got  to  be  competitive."  And  that's  always  the  reason  that's 
given. 

I  would  raise  this  issue:  "You  know,  we've  got  all  these  demands  for  funds  for 
everything  from  health  care,  to  senior  problems,  and  what  have  you.  And  it  just 
doesn't  read  very  well  to  have  people  receiving  these  size  salaries." 

But  whenever  a  vote  was  taken,  the  vote  always  went  in  favor  of  the  increases.  So 
anyway,  I'm  mentioning  that  only  to  say,  in  effect,  that  I  sort  of  tried  to  send  some 
signal  on  those  occasions  when  the  matters  came  up  where  I  was  present  and  where 
there  were  votes  to  be  taken. 

But  on  the  direct  issue  of  Dr.  Gardner's  contracts,  I  was  never  really  directly 
involved  in  that. 
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Hicke:  Well,  that  makes  your  position  relatively  clear.  I'd  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for 

making  time  available  for  this  interview. 


Transcribed  by  Amelia  Archer 
Final  Typed  by  Caroline  Sears 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Richard  G.  Heggie 


Richard  Heggie,  UCB  '44,  M.A.  '49,  served  on  the  University  of  California  Board  of 
Regents  from  1987-1989  as  the  Alumni  Association's  representative.  During  those  two  years, 
several  issues  surfaced  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  board:  the  move  of  the  Office  of  the 
President  from  Berkeley  to  Oakland;  the  4  percent  decrease  in  the  university  budget;  the  Keck 
telescope  project;  renewal  of  national  lab  contracts;  diversity  of  the  UC  student  body  and 
admission  requirements.  Mr.  Heggie  addressed  these  issues  and  more  in  a  tape-recorded 
interview  at  his  home  in  Orinda  on  March  12,  1998.  The  two  tapes  were  transcribed  at  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  and  sent  to  Mr.  Heggie  for  his  review.  He  returned  his  transcript 
promptly  with  minor  corrections. 

Richard  Heggie,  his  wife  Beatrice  (UCB  '47),  and  their  three  daughters  lived  abroad 
while  he  served  the  Asia  Foundation  for  many  years.  After  they  returned  to  the  states,  Mr. 
Heggie  accepted  the  job  as  executive  director  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  from  1971-1983.  He 
put  his  administrative  expertise  to  good  use  on  the  Orinda  City  Council  (1985-1992)  and  became 
the  first  mayor  of  Orinda.  He  is  currently  a  board  member  of  the  California  Shakespeare 
Festival,  the  Japan  Society,  the  San  Francisco-Osaka  Sister  City  Committee,  and  the  Orinda 
Senior  Village.  Mr.  Heggie  is  a  partner  in  Freemark  Abbey  Winery  and  a  trustee  of  the  East  Bay 
Community  Foundation. 


Germaine  LaBerge,  Editor/Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
December  1999 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  RICHARD  HEGGIE 


I  BACKGROUND 


[Interview  1:  March  12,  1998]  ##' 
[Place:  Orinda,  California] 


UC  Education  and  World  War  II 


LaBerge:  Okay,  well,  we'd  like  to  get  a  brief  background,  so  tell  me  the  circumstances  of  your  birth 
and  a  little  bit  about  your  education. 

Heggie:     All  right.  I  was  born  in  Oakland  in  1923,  in  a  hospital  in  Oakland-it's  where  Kaiser  is 
now,  it's  the  old  Fabiola.  But  I  grew  up  in  Berkeley-that's  where  my  parents  lived-and 
went  to  all  Berkeley  public  schools  and  then  the  University  of  California. 

I  began  my  studies  at  Cal  in  1941  just  before  we  got  into  World  War  II.  Shortly 
thereafter—well,  some  months  thereafter— I  signed  on  with  the  navy.  And  then  was 
inducted  into  the  navy's  V-12  program  on  July  1,  1943.  I  was  in  uniform  at  Cal  for  eight 
months  and  then  was  sent  to  the  midshipman's  school  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  where  I 
got  my  commission.  I  went  to  tactical  radar  school  in  Florida  and  then  went  out  to  sea 
aboard  a  destroyer  escort,  the  U.S.S.  Wileman,  and  spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  my 
naval  career  aboard  that  D.E.  I  never  saw  real  action.  We  did  patrolling  and  convoying 
but  I  didn't  see  any  shots  fired. 

LaBerge:  So  were  you  in  the  Atlantic? 

Heggie:     No,  the  Pacific  theater,  mostly  between  Hawaii,  the  Marshalls,  and  Ulithi.  So  we  were 
due  to  participate  in  the  invasion  of  Japan  if  it  was  going  to  occur,  and  of  course  it  didn't. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 
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So,  I  came  back  and  was  assigned  to  a  CVE  pre-commissioning  school— CVE  being 
escort-carriers— and  where  I  gave  some  instruction  in  tactical  radar.  I  had  been  tactical 
radar  officer  aboard  ship  after  training  down  in  Florida  and  then  communications  officer. 
I  ended  up  as  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  1946.  Early  in  that  year  I  was  demobilized  and 
went  back  to  school  at  Cal. 


LaBerge:  So  you  had  spent  one  year  at  Cal? 


Heggie:     I'd  spent  from  '41  to  February  '44.  So  I  actually  had  seven  semesters  before  leaving  for 

Plattsburg  because  we  were  on  a  speed-up  program.  And  the  university  wrote  to  me  when 
I  was  out  at  sea  and  said,  "You  can  graduate  in  general  curriculum."  Well,  I'd  been  first 
aiming  for  the  College  of  Chemistry,  and  then  I  switched  over  to  political  science  and 
economics.  And  I  had  such  a  mixture  of  navy  courses,  science  courses,  and  political 
science  and  economics  that  I  couldn't  graduate  in  anything  but  general  curriculum.  So,  I 
said,  "All  right.  That's  okay.  I'll  come  back  after  the  war."  And  so  my  intent  was  to  come 
back  and  take  courses  that  might  prepare  me  for  a  career  in  international  relations.  I'd  had 
no  interest  in  teaching,  but  I  thought  maybe  I'd  get  my  master's  and  maybe  specialize  in 
Eastern  European  studies.  I  came  back  with  the  intention  of  only  being  there  six  months 
and  making  up  my  credits,  but  my  father  died  and  then  I  met  my  future  wife  and  so 
decided  to  stay  at  Cal  and  do  my  master's  at  Cal. 


LaBerge:  Where  were  you  going  to  do  your  master's? 


Heggie:  Well,  I'd  thought  of  Columbia,  particularly  the  Russian  program  there.  That's  what  I  was 
thinking.  Or,  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  But  I  never  did.  Instead,  I  stayed 
here  and  was  awarded  my  master's  degree  in  1949. 

I  became  quite  active  as  a  graduate  student  in  student  activities.  I  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  of  the  University  of  California  Associated  Students  to  a  conference  in  Europe  in 
1947,  and  then  a  study  tour  in  Czechoslovakia  that  followed.  That  experience  caused  me 
to  get  involved  with  the  National  Student  Association,  and  I  was  elected  the  vice  president 
and  served  a  year,  1948-1949,  on  the  staff  in  Wisconsin.  (The  headquarters  were  in 
Madison.) 


Family  and  an  International  Career 


Heggie:     I  married  my  wife  in  November  of  that  year  and  brought  her  back  with  me  to  Madison 
where  we  lived  until  September  of  1949.  We  then  came  back  to  California~as  we'd 
always  intended.  I  was  hired  as  assistant  director  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Northern  California,  where  I  was  able  to  use  my  international  relations  background. 
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Then  I  was  picked  up  by  the  Asia  Foundation  because  I  had  been  active  in  student  and 
youth  affairs,  and  they  were  looking  for  somebody  who  could  handle  projects  involving 
students  and  youth.  Ultimately,  I  was  sent  to  Japan  where  I  became  assistant 
representative,  and  then  served  the  foundation  for  nineteen  years  in  various  places,  both  in 
San  Francisco  where  the  headquarters  are  but  also  in  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka,  and  India  as  well 
as  Japan. 

LaBerge:  All  the  time  taking  your  family? 

Heggie:     All  the  time.  By  then-the  first  time  we  went  overseas,  to  Japan-I  had  a  very  young 

daughter.  And  we  had  another  daughter  in  Japan.  The  third  daughter  came  along  when 
we  were  back  on  a  home  assignment,  in  between  overseas  assignments.  But  they  all  went 
with  us,  yes.  So,  it  was  an  interesting  experience,  I  can  tell  you,  bringing  up  the  family  in 
these  various  places. 

In  '68,  we  returned  from  India.  And  I,  at  that  point-the  kids  were  of  high  school  age; 
in  fact,  Karen,  my  eldest,  had  just  graduated.  But  the  other  two,  we  felt  we  should  spend 
more  time  with  them  in  this  country  and  ease  them  into  high  school  here  in  preparation  for 
college.  So  we  decided  not  to  go  overseas  again. 

After  serving  as  head  of  the  programs  department  in  the  Asia  Foundation  in  San 
Francisco,  I  left  the  foundation  to  become  executive  director  of  the  World  Affairs  Council 
of  Northern  California,  a  nonprofit  membership  organization.  I  served  there  for  twelve 
and  one-half  years.  And  when  I  reached  sixty— well  when  I  reached  fifty-eight  I  decided  I 
was  going  to  retire  at  sixty  if  I  could  afford  to,  and  I  managed  to  figure  it  out  so  I  could 
afford  to.  So  I  retired  when  I  was  sixty  in  1983. 

After  that  I  became  variously  involved  in  all  kinds  of  things. 
LaBerge:  In  Orinda,  right? 

Heggie:     Well,  in  Orinda  and  elsewhere.  Yes,  we  succeeded  in  incorporating  Orinda  as  a  city  in 

1985.  And  I  ran  for  city  council,  and  got  the  most  votes,  so  I  became  the  first  mayor.  And 
I  served  on  the  city  council  for  seven  and  one-half  years—two  full  terms.  And  that  was 
enough  of  that. 

In  the  meantime,  I  was  also  involved  at  Cal.  I  became  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  And  was  a  regent  for  a  couple  of  years  as  alumni  representative.  I  became 
head  of  my  class's  fiftieth  anniversary  fundraising  campaign  and  various  other  things  at 
the  university. 

Oh,  you  know,  my  earlier  background-some  background  in  East  Europe— I  didn't 
forget  entirely  despite  all  of  my  Asian  experience.  When  I  went  on  the  study  tour  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1947, 1  became  very  caught  up  in  what  was  happening  there.  I  was 
very  upset  in  1 948  when  the  coup  occurred  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  this  led  me  to  write  my 
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master's  thesis  on  the  development  of  the  Communist  party  in  Czechoslovakia.  Back  here, 
after  all  those  years,  I  was  appointed  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Center  for  Slavic 
and  East  European  Studies  at  Cal.  This  was  mainly  because  of  my  public  posture  rather 
than  because  of  any  knowledge  I  had  of  the  area.  But  it  did  bring  me  back  in  a  sense  to 
my  home  interests. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  learn  how  to  speak--? 

Heggie:     Well,  I  didn't  really  learn  how  to  speak  Czech,  although  I  knew  a  few  words.  I  had  taken 
some  Russian.  But  then  it  all  went  away  when  I  was  trying  to  learn  Japanese  and  Urdu 
and  Sinhala. 

LaBerge:  And  did  you  leam  Japanese? 

Heggie:     Well,  I  learned  some,  yes.  I  knew  enough  to  get  around  and  I  did  make  a  speech  in 

Japanese.  But  I  wasn't  fluent  by  any  means.  I  wish  I  were;  language  interests  me  a  great 
deal.  I  spoke  it  passably,  to  get  by,  as  they  say.  Not  to  get  into  any  serious  discussions. 

All  of  these  languages  are  so  different  from  one  another.  And  in  India,  well,  Pakistan 
and  India,  Urdu  was  not  that  far  off  from  Hindi,  although  Hindi  had  a  lot  of  Sanskrit 
words.  So  that  helped  a  little  because  I  had  studied  some  Urdu.  But  I'm  not  a  quick  fix  on 
languages,  I  must  say.  I  really  need  to  get  absorbed  in  them.  In  school  I  had  taken 
French,  German,  and  Russian.  So  it's  all  a  mixture  in  my  mind,  now. 

Anyway,  I  became  active  in  other  things.  I  stayed  on  at  the  World  Affairs  Council  as  a 
trustee  and  became  president  of  the  International  Development  Council,  then  called  the 
International  Visitors  Center,  and  the  Japan  Society— so  I  kept  up  my  international 
interests  as  well  as  domestic  ones.  And  nowadays  I  continue  to  be  involved  in  one  thing 
or  another:  the  East  Bay  Community  Foundation,  the  Oakland  Museum,  the  California 
Shakespeare  Festival,  International  House,  the  California  Alumni  Association,  and  still  the 
World  Affairs  Council. 

LaBerge:  That's  a  lot. 

Heggie:     I  am  on  a  lot  of  boards  and  I  always  seem  to  be  trying  to  raise  money  for  them.  I  don't 

really  like  money  raising.  And  I'm  not  that  good.  But  the  one  thing  I  provide  is  contacts, 
I  guess,  from  all  these  involvements. 

LaBerge:  Now  you  didn't  tell  me  the  date  of  your  birth. 

Heggie:  August  10, 1923. 

LaBerge:  What  year  did  you  graduate  from  Cal? 

Heggie:  Well,  it  would  have  been  '44.  That's  when  I  accepted  my  degree. 
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LaBerge:  And  your  master's  in-- 

Heggie:     Yes,  that  was  in  1949,  international  relations.  But  I  consider  myself  a  member  of  the  class 
of '45,  which  was  my  original  class. 

LaBerge:  Is  your  wife  in  the  same  class? 

Heggie:     She  was  class  of  '47. 

LaBerge:  And  just  for  the  record,  will  you  give  me  her  name  and  your  daughters'  names? 

Heggie:     Her  name  was  Beatrice  Marcia  Moorhead,  known  as  Bea.  And  our  daughters'  names  are 
Karen  Elizabeth  Heggie  and  Jennifer  Dron  Heggie  and  Deborah  Lynne  Heggie.  She's  the 
one  who's  married.  But  she  keeps  her  maiden  name  because  she's  a  professional 
psychologist.  She  and  her  husband  have  two  daughters.  The  other  two  daughters  are  not 
married.  One's  a  lawyer  and  one  works  for  Sun  Microsystems  in  computer  marketing. 
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II  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Presidency.  1987-1989 


LaBerge:  Well,  let's  go  to  the  Alumni  Association.  Tell  me  how  you  got  involved  in  that  after  being 
out  of  the  country  for  years. 

Heggie:     Well,  I  had  this  deep  love  for  the  university  and  I,  in  fact,  was  very  much  involved  in  the 
Tokyo  Chapter  (1953-1955).  At  the  time,  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Americans.  We 
used  to  join  with  the  Stanford  alumni  listening  to  a  delayed  broadcast  of  the  Big  Game 
over  the  Armed  Forces  network.  That  was  a  great  party  that  we  had  each  year. 

So  I,  in  a  sense,  kept  up  my  contact.  I  was  on  the  reunion  committee  of  our  classes  of 
'45,  '46,  and  '47.  We  combined  the  three  classes  and  had  reunions  every  five  years.  So  I 
kept  up  my  interests  and  ultimately  I  was  nominated  for  the  Alumni  Council.  It's  now 
called  the  Board  of  Directors.  After  serving  for  three  years  I  went  up  the  chairs  to  vice 
president  and  eventually,  president.  I  guess  it's  partly  the  luck  of  the  draw  to  be  elected  to 
the  board  because  so  much  depends  now  on  your  ethnicity,  gender,  where  you  reside 
geographically,  and  your  age  and  class.  And  you  have  to  fit  what  is  available  at  that 
window.  And  if  you  don't,  you  may  be  wonderful,  but  you  don't  get  appointed. 
Hopefully,  maybe  the  next  year  or  the  year  after.  But  it's  interesting.  It  is  a  great 
organization. 

LaBerge:  Well,  the  years  you  were  president.  You  were  president  for~ 

Heggie:     Two  years. 

LaBerge:  You  had  retired  by  that  time? 

Heggie:     Yes. 

LaBerge:  Is  that  right—because  isn't  it  a  full-time  job? 
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Heggie:     Yes,  it's  just  about.  People  have  done  it  while  still  retaining  their  profession.  But  they 
have  to  spend  much  of  their  time  on  it  if  they  are  going  to  do  it  properly.  Because  the 
association  is  expanding  and  there  are  now  chapters  all  over  the  world.  It  is  involved  in  a 
lot  of  different  kinds  of  activities  in  which  the  president  should  take  part.  Well,  you  can 
get  away,  I  suppose,  with  working  more  or  less  full  time  while  holding  the  presidency,  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fulfill  your  responsibilities. 

LaBerge:  How  did  you  decide  to  take  that,  knowing  that  it  was  going  to  take  up  so  much  time? 
Heggie:     Well,  I  was  retired  then,  and  I  really  thought  it  was--gee,  this  is  great. 


Duties 


LaBerge:  Tell  me,  what  does  the  Alumni  Association  president  do?  What  are  the  main  duties? 

Heggie:     All  right.  First  he  presides  over  the  board  which  meets  at  least  four  times  a  year.  Then  he 
is  the  key  person  on  the  executive  committee  which  meets  in  between  board  meetings. 

Technically,  he's  also  a  member  of  every  committee  the  association  has.  Although  I 
didn't  go  to  many  of  those  unless  there  was  a  serious  problem. 

He  also  is  the  public  face  of  the  association.  He  appears  at  alumni  club  meetings 
around  the  state  and  outside  the  state.  And  he,  or  she,  participates  in  regents'  meetings,  of 
course,  which  is  a  major  responsibility.  And  if  there  is  any  special  project  that  needs  to  be 
done  or  is  being  undertaken,  he  is  the  lead  element.  He  oversees  the  work  of  the  executive 
director,  with  whom  he  consults  frequently,  and  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  that  post,  he  or  she 
obviously  takes  the  lead  in  forming  a  search  committee. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  have  to  do  that? 

Heggie:     And  he  makes  lots  of  speeches  before  different  groups.  Yes.  We  hired  an  executive 
director  while  I  was  president. 

LaBerge:  Was  that  Mike  Koll? 

Heggie:     Mike  was  already  there  when  I  was  president.  I  think  I  was  vice  president  when  Mike 
came  on,  and  then  I  was  president  when  Mike  retired  and  Bert  Barker  was  appointed. 

He  also  has  to  work  with  the  vice  president  of  finance  on  the  fiscal  health  of  the 
organization.  And  really  try  to  take  the  lead  in  various  outreach  things  that  the  association 
is  trying  to  do.  While  I  was  president  we  initiated  the  mentorship  program.  We  were  very 
concerned  also  about  the  fact  that  our  membership  was  not  growing;  it  was,  in  fact, 
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decreasing  a  little  because  the  newer  classes  were  not  joining.  There  was  a  great  gap 
during  the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies  where  a  lot  of  graduates  didn't  join.  So,  we 
had  to  devise  new  means  of  attracting  members.  We  set  up  focus  groups  to  find  out  what 
moved  the  new  crops  of  young  alumni.  As  a  result  of  this,  not  just  in  my  administration, 
but  especially  in  Walter  Hoadley's,  who  followed—it  was  his  real  impetus— we  began  to 
concentrate  on  getting  students  to  be  involved  while  still  on  campus.  We  also  were 
concerned  about  assuring  diversity  in  our  membership. 

As  alumni  president,  I  went  to  many  different  ceremonies  whenever  a  new  chancellor 
was  appointed  or  a  new  facility  opened.  And  there  were  about  four  chancellor 
inaugurations  while  I  was  president. 

LaBerge:  And  what  about  your  own  chancellor?  How  much  contact  did  you  have  with  him? 

Heggie:     Oh,  yes.  That's  right.  I'd  meet  with  our  chancellor  on  a  regular  basis.  Once  a  week, 
perhaps. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  really.  And  this  was  [Ira  M.]  Mike  Heyman? 

Heggie:     Yes.  Mike  Heyman.  That  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration.  Certainly  every  couple  of  weeks 
-meet  just  to  exchange  ideas  and  determine  the  university's  ideas  of  what  the  association 
should  be  doing.  You  know,  the  Alumni  Association  is  independent.  It  is  not  officially  a 
university  organization  in  the  sense  that  it's  under  the  university,  as  the  alumni 
associations  are  in  some  other  universities.  We  have  our  own  views  and  support 
ourselves.  We  don't  receive  funds  from  the  university;  what  we  do  get  is  the  lease  of  the 
property  of  Alumni  House  which  was  built  with  private  funds  by  the  association,  but  we're 
on  university  land. 

And  so  we're  treated  as  part  of  the  university  family  and  are  part  of  the  university 
family;  it's  just  that  as  an  organization  we're  not  legally  subject  to  the  university.  We 
believe  we  should  retain  a  kind  of  independent  stance  so  that  when  issues  come  along  that 
constrain  the  official  university,  we  can  be  a  little  freer  in  speaking  our  minds.  This  came 
up  during  the  loyalty  oath  controversy,  for  instance. 


UC  Alumni  Regent.  1988-1989 


LaBerge:  Just  as  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  executive  committee  and 

everything:  does  the  executive  committee  get  involved  in  educational  matters  or  advise 
you  then,  when  you're  a  regent,  how  you  should  vote?  How  do  you  decide  what  to  do? 
Do  you  just  vote  your  own  conscience? 
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Heggie:     Well,  you  vote  your  own  conscience  but  you  get  input  from  your  peers.  During  my 

"regime"  there  was  not  a  vote  that  was  one  of  those  controversial  issues.  The  affirmative 
action  program  was  in  place  at  that  time.  The  South  Africa  issue  had  come  up  earlier  but 
it  didn't  come  to  a  vote  when  I  was  a  voting  regent.  An  alumni  regent  is  there  for  two 
years,  but  the  first  year  as  regent-designate  when  you  can  speak  at  meetings  but  not  vote. 
So  there  was  no  vote  on  the  sanction  issue,  the  university  investment  issue  when  I  was 
eligible  to  vote,  that  I  can  recall.  I  think  it  happened  the  year  I  was  a  regent-designate. 

There  certainly  was  no  vote  on  affirmative  action.  What  was  the  other  issue  that  the 
university-- 

LaBerge:  -that  was  controversial?  The  national  labs? 

Heggie:  Oh,  the  national  labs.  Yes.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  vote  on  the  national  labs  either. 

LaBerge:  It  was  either  '89  or  '90  that  it  came  up. 

Heggie:  I  was  '88  to  '89. 

LaBerge:  You  might  have  just  missed  it. 

Heggie:     I  may  have  just  missed  it,  I  think  I  did.  I  can't  be  sure  but  I  think  I  did.  Isn't  that  terrible? 
I  can't  remember. 

LaBerge:  If  it  was  really  burning,  you'd  probably  remember. 


Various  Issues 

Heggie:     Yes,  I  do  remember  one  that  was  burning:  experiments  on  animals. 
LaBerge:  Okay,  tell  me  about  that. 

Heggie:     There  were  strong  views  among  the  animal  rights  activists  about  what  was  happening  at 
Davis  and  at  Berkeley,  particularly.  At  Berkeley  they  were  building  this  new  partially 
underground  lab  which  was  actually  a  great  step  forward  from  the  kind  of  facilities  they 
had  before.  But  many  animal  rights  people  felt  that  they  didn't  want  research  on  animals 
at  all.  Or  some  of  them  said,  well,  animals  if  it's  for  life-saving  things  for  humans.  But 
they  certainly  didn't  want  it  for  use  in  testing  cosmetics. 

So  they  were  very  active,  but  we  went  ahead  and  approved  these  buildings  by  a  near 
unanimous  vote.  They  picketed  us  down  in  Los  Angeles  when  the  regents  met  on  the 
UCLA  campus.  They  created  an  artificial  pen  outside  the  entrance  to  the  hall  where  we 
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were  meeting  and  they  painted  themselves  up  as  animals  and  went  around  on  all  fours  to 
try  to  influence  us.  So  it  was  interesting.  And  of  course,  you  know  what  they  did  at 
Berkeley,  they  tried  to  get  atop  the  crane,  I  guess.  So  that  was  the  one  thing  I  can 
remember  vividly,  partially  because  it  was  theater,  [laughter] 

The  other  thing  I  can  remember  vividly  was  the  inauguration  of  the  chancellor  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Barbara  Uehling.  Two  nights  before  the  inauguration,  she  was  picked  up  on  a 
D.U.I,  [driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol]  charge.  She  had  failed  to  turn  on  her  lights 
coming  from  a  party  just  off  the  campus,  or  not  far  away  from  the  campus  and  when  she 
got  on  to  campus  she  was  picked  up  by  the  campus  police.  This  hit  all  the  newspapers,  of 
course.  She  had  to  stand  in  the  receiving  line  the  next  late  afternoon  next  to  David 
Gardner,  the  president,  who's  a  Mormon  and  doesn't  drink.  That  was  a  most  painful 
experience,  I'm  sure,  for  them,  and  for  all  of  us,  knowing  what  happened. 

Of  course,  subsequently,  there  have  been  rumors  that  her  predecessor— who'd  been 
ousted  for  his  use  of  university  funds  to  improve  his  house— was  very  close  to  the  campus 
police  chief  and  had  encouraged  this  arrest  to  happen.  I  don't  know-she  had  been  out  at  a 
party  celebrating  her  inauguration  and  perhaps  had  one  glass  of  wine  too  many.  She 
apparently  wasn't  weaving,  she  just  failed  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  couldn't  pass  the 
sobriety  test.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her  anyway.  So  those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  one 
remembers. 

We  did  have  visits  to  regents'  meetings  by  Professor  Charles  Schwartz.  He  came  and 
spoke  more  than  once.  I  can't  remember  which  issue  it  was,  but  he  was  sort  of  the  gadfly 
that  would  come  to  regents'  meetings  and  vigorously  protest  university  policies. 

It  was  an  interesting  time  because  we  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  new  campuses. 
President  David  Gardner  said  the  demographics  were  such  that  we  were  going  to  need 
three  new  campuses,  and  that  we  better  start  planning  for  them  now.  There  was  some 
discussion  of  this,  and  although  there  were  no  firm  conclusions,  it  was  agreed  we  should 
begin  looking  into  alternative  sites. 


Policy  Sessions 


LaBerge:  Were  you  on  any  of  those  committees?  You  know,  looking  at  the  sites? 

Heggie:     No,  I  was  not  on  the  committee  looking  at  sites.  In  fact,  the  final  decision  was  made  long 
after  I  was  off  the  regents.  There  was  a  feeling  among  many  of  the  regents  that  we  were 
dealing  with  too  much  detail.  We'd  get  this  stack,  at  least  a  foot  high,  of  materials  to  go 
through  before  the  regents'  meeting  and  they  were  on  everything  from  approving  buildings 
to  acceptance  of  donations.  And  it  was  almost  too  much.  There  was  a  frustration  among 
some  regents  that  we  weren't  dealing  with  the  big  issues,  like  curriculum  and  requirements 
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for  admission,  and  things  of  that  kind.  So  David  Gardner,  in  response,  attempted  to 
organize  the  agenda  so  that  every  other  regents'  session  would  be  a  discussion  of  policy. 
That  seemed  to  help  somewhat.  We  certainly  got  better  educated  about  what  was  going 
on.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  led  to  the  resolution  of  the  concerns  the  regents  had  about  being 
involved  in  the  decisions,  but  it  was  an  interesting  innovation. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  remember  who  gave  some  of  the  presentations?  For  instance,  Vice  President 
Frazer. 

Heggie:     Definitely.  Bill  Frazer  in  particular,  I  recall,  because  when  you  are  talking  about 
academics  he  was  the  point  man.  And  we  had  the  panels  of  people  making  various 
presentations.  There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  A  through  H  requirements  for 
admission,  in  particular  of  whether  we  should  have  tougher  requirements.  This  was  an 
interesting  discussion.  I  think  there  was  a  general  feeling  we  needed  to  demand  more 
solid  subjects.  Geography,  for  instance— I  remember  one  regent  was  very  high  on  that— 
and  history. 

LaBerge:  And  this  was  for  admissions,  not  for  graduation. 
Heggie:     For  admissions,  yes. 


Admission  Requirements  ## 


LaBerge:  Okay,  so  there  was  discussion  about  the  admission  requirements? 

Heggie:     There  was  discussion  about  the  admission  requirements.  The  university  had  this  under 

study,  so  we  didn't  make  any  decisions,  we  just  vented  our  feelings.  We  also  discussed  in 
these  policy  meetings  the  allocation  of  resources.  Of  course,  the  Berkeley  campus  was 
considered,  by  those  of  us  that  were  from  Berkeley,  to  be  the  university.  And  some  of  the 
other  schools  resented  that  a  bit.  It  didn't  come  to  a  head  as  it  did  later  on  when 
Chancellor  [Chang-Lin]  Tien  made  his  statement  about  giving  more  money  to—you 
remember?~Berkeley  and  UCLA.  But  it  was  an  undercurrent.  And  of  course  we  had 
people  in  the  regents  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  who  had  no  connection 
with  Berkeley  at  all.  So  that  was  sometimes  kicked  around,  but  not  made  as  explicit  as  it 
was  made  later  on. 

I  served—I'm  trying  to  remember  on  the  committees  in  which  I  served— I  know  I  was 
the  alternate  representative  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  which  Yori  Wada 
was,  as  regent,  the  representative.  Yori  was  not  well  during  that  period  so  I  attended 
probably  three  of  the  Postsecondary  Education  Committee  meetings  in  Sacramento,  which 
was  looking  at  the  overall  higher  education  structure  in  the  state-colleges,  junior  colleges, 
and  universities. 
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LaBerge:  So  kind  of  looking  at  the  Master  Plan  [for  Higher  Education]? 

Heggie:     Yes.  Looking  at  the  Master  Plan  and  looking  at  allocation  of  resources.  Oh,  one  of  the 
issues  that  was  discussed  at  both  places  was  junior  college  admissions  to  the  university. 
And  of  course  there  were  a  couple  regents,  I  think,  who  felt  that  Berkeley  and  UCLA 
should  have  only  postgraduate  or  maybe  upper-division  and  postgraduate  responsibilities. 
Well,  this  was  compromised  so  that  40  percent  of  admissions  are  freshmen  and  the  others 
are  at  higher  levels.  There  was  a  strong  feeling,  among  some  legislators  in  particular, 
suggesting  more  entry  from  junior  colleges. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  remember  which  legislators? 

Heggie:     Well,  [Assemblymen]  John  Vasconcellos  and  Bob  Campbell,  who  was  chair  of  the  Higher 
Education  Subcommittee.  Campbell  was  very  much  hoping  that  more  entries  could  come 
through  the  junior  colleges  because  he,  I  think,  came  out  of  junior  college,  himself. 
Anyway,  there  was  some  response  among  some  regents  and  others  didn't  like  this  at  all. 
But  although  there  were  liberals  and  conservatives,  the  regents  weren't  split  into  two  hard 
blocs.  We  didn't  see  that  while  I  was  there. 


Individual  Regents 


Heggie:     There  were  certainly  different  views.  You  had  people  like  Yori  Wada  and  Stanley 

Sheinbaum  on  one  side,  the  conscience  of  the  regents.  And  then  you  had  people  like  the 
head  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  Glenn  Campbell,  who  expressed  the  extreme  on  the  other 
side.  So  at  times  there  were  some  interesting  philosophical  discussions. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  chairman  at  that  time?  Was  it  Roy  Brophy? 

Heggie:     No,  Roy  was  vice  chair,  I  think,  at  that  time.  Let's  see.  Oh,  it  was  Frank  Clark,  who  was 
chairman  when  I  first  came.  And  then  he  was  succeeded  by  Leo  Kolligian. 

LaBerge:  Well,  how  important  is  it  who  the  chair  is-as  far  as  how  things  work  or  the  votes  go? 

Heggie:     Well,  the  chair  can  be  very  important,  first  because  he  or  she  is  the  public  face  of  the 

regents.  Moreover,  the  way  he  or  she  sets  forth  the  issue  becomes  extremely  important. 
However,  every  regent,  voting  regent,  is  an  important  regent.  No  question,  when  these  big 
issues  come  up.  And  some  are  more  influential  than  others.  No  question  that  there  is  a 
difference.  I  look  at  this  list  and  there  are  some  people  here  that  really  didn't  add  very 
much;  there  are  others  who  were  extremely  influential  and  thoughtful. 

LaBerge:  Well,  tell  me,  for  instance,  about  Yori  Wada  and  Stanley  Sheinbaum. 
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Reggie:     Well,  Stanley  was  the  intellectual  liberal  on  the  regents.  And  he  spoke  up  for— what  shall  I 
say-what  I  would  consider  good  things,  [laughter]  He  was  very  protective  of  students 
and  of  the  academic  freedom  of  the  university,  and  just  generally.  He  never  got  mad.  He 
would  debate  with  people  who  disagreed  with  him  in  a  very  calm,  judicious  manner.  I 
was  very  impressed.  And  Yori  was  one  of  those  who  would  chime  in,  particularly  on 
student  issues.  They're  not  the  only  ones.  I  must  say— look  at  some  of  the  others  that  were 
on  the  regents.  Yvonne  Burke,  of  course,  was  on  the  liberal  side,  but  she  wasn't  always 
there  as  much  as  some  others.  Joe  Moore  was  a  solid,  judicious  regent.  Glenn  Campbell, 
not  because  of  his  politics  so  much,  just  other  things,  was  a  disastrous  regent  in  my  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  regents  that  were  on  the  conservative  side  that  were 
extremely  effective.  Dean  Watkins,  for  instance.  So,  it  was  a  good  group  of  people  in  the 
sense  that  they  didn't  tear  each  other  up,  as  happened  subsequently.  And  the  alumni 
regents  generally  fitted  in  reasonably  well. 


Orientation  to  the  Regents 


LaBerge:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that— when  you  came  on  the  regents.  Well,  tell  me  first  about 
what  you  do  as  a  regent-designate  and  then  when  you  become  a  regent. 

Heggie:     When  you  are  a  regent-designate,  you  are  assigned  to  committees  just  like  regular  regents. 
Then  you  can  participate  in  the  discussions  and  you  are  treated  like  a  regent,  generally 
speaking. 

You  don't  vote.  And  because  you're  short  term,  it's  harder  to  establish  an  influential 
position,  of  course.  But  some  have  been  quite  influential.  Gail  Anderson,  for  instance, 
who  followed  me,  became  chair  of  one  of  the  committees  and  was  much  respected.  I 
know  Walter  Hoadley  was  quite  influential  because  of  his  background,  his  knowledge. 
So,  it  depends.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  alumni  regent  cannot  have  the  impact  that  a 
gubernatorial-appointed  regent  has  because  he  just  isn't  there  long  enough. 

LaBerge:  But  as  you  said,  you  were  made  to  feel  welcome  and  a  full— 

Heggie:     Yes,  I  think  in  general  we  were  made  to  feel  welcome.  And  it  depends  on  which  regent 
you  are  talking  about.  There  were  a  few  that  probably  didn't  see  us  as  "members  of  the 
club,"  but  this  depended  in  part  on  your  reputation.  No  regent  could  give  short  shrift  to  a 
person  like  Walter  Hoadley  because  he  outstripped  most  of  them  in  reputation  and  because 
what  he  said  made  sense.  But  I  have  no  complaints  at  all  about  how  I  was  received. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  get  some  kind  of  orientation? 

Heggie:     Yes,  we  were  plied  with  materials  and  there  was  an  orientation  session  for  new  regents, 
which  couldn't  prepare  you  for  everything,  of  course.  There  was  just  too  much  going  on. 
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During  the  two  years  following,  these  stacks  of  papers  didn't  decrease,  because  by  law 
there  are  certain  things  that  have  to  be  approved  by  the  regents.  Anything  that  involves  an 
expenditure  of  money,  of  course. 

We  did  spend  some  time  talking  about  the  budget.  That  was  inevitable. 
LaBerge:  And  those  were  good  budget  years,  if  I  recall. 
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III  UC  PRESIDENT  DAVID  GARDNER 


Relationship  with  Governor  Dcukmcjian  and  the  Legislature 


Heggie:     Those  were  good  budget  years,  yes.  And  David  Gardner  had  an  excellent  relationship 
with  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian  which  helped  a  good  deal. 

[tape  interruption] 

LaBerge:  Could  you  talk  about  how  a  good  relationship  with  the  governor  is  important  or  not 
important? 

Heggie:     Well,  it  is  very  important  in  the  sense  that  ultimately  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
the  governor's  budget.  The  regents  present  a  budget  to  the  governor  and  then  he  is  going 
to  adopt  it  or  change  it  or  whatever,  depending  on  the  state's  fiscal  situation,  his  outlook, 
of  course,  and  his  concern  about  how  important  the  university  is  to  the  state.  It  helps  a  lot 
when  your  president  can  go  in  and  talk  to  him  and  really  have  a  good  give  and  take  with 
his  people  than  when  there's  some  kind  of  perceived  difference. 

Now,  you  need  the  support,  also,  of  the  legislature.  David  was  good  at  that,  too, 
probably  better  with  the  Republicans  than  with  the  Democrats.  It  was  curious  in  these 
different  times,  who's  on  which  side,  because  sometimes  the  Republicans  were  more  in 
favor  of  the  university  while  some  Democrats  considered  it  elitist.  And  sometimes 
Republicans  were  against  the  university  because  they  considered  it  a  hotbed  of  radicalism, 
which  is  ridiculous.  Some  Democrats  have  vacillated  because  of  their  concerns  for 
affirmative  action,  civil  rights,  and  other  issues.  But  anyway,  it  was  good  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  Republican  party  and  David  Gardner  managed  that  extremely  well. 

LaBerge:  How  had  you  known  him  before  you  were  president  of  the  Alumni  Association?  Did  you 
have  any  contacts? 

Heggie:     No,  I  didn't,  really.  I  knew  of  him,  but  I  didn't  know  him,  although  I  may  have  met  him 
way  back.  I  came  to  know  him  in  the  regents  and  grew  to  respect  him  a  great  deal.  He 
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was  a  very  positive  force  for  the  university  up  until  his  retirement.  There  were  problems 
associated  with  his  pension  and  that  got  some  bad  publicity.  But  up  until  that  point  he  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  university's  success  in  getting  the  kind  of  government  support  that  it 
needed.  He  was  very  good  on  his  feet  and  could  deal  with  a  myriad  of  issues,  dealing  with 
the  regents,  the  public,  and  the  press.  He  was  very  careful  on  how  he  presented  issues.  He 
was  a  master  at  setting  and  mastering  the  agenda  for  the  regents. 


Berkeley  Campus  and  the  President 


Heggie:     There  was  a  special  minor  problem,  perhaps,  in  his  relationships  with  the  chancellor  at 
Berkeley. 

LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  that. 

Heggie:     He,  of  course,  had  not  gone  to  [UC]  Berkeley  but  was  a  local  man  and  had  attended 

Berkeley  High  School.  He  had  his  headquarters  on  Oxford  Street,  right  across  from  the 
Berkeley  campus.  The  chancellor  then,  Mike  Heyman,  was  very  conscious  of  possible 
infringement  on  his  turf.  I  think  Mike  Heyman  himself  had  hoped  to  be  president  of  the 
university,  and  was  passed  over  when  Gardner  was  selected.  So  there  was  a  tension, 
particularly  when  David  Gardner  pushed  certain  policies.  One  I  came  into  contact  with 
was  political  action  by  alumni.  David  felt  the  Berkeley  alumni  were  not  sufficiently 
organized  to  lobby  with  the  legislature  to  support  the  university.  He  urged  our  association 
to  do  more.  But  Mike  Heyman  really  considered  this  to  be  his  own  bailiwick,  and 
resented  what  he  considered  to  be  an  intrusion. 

LaBerge:  For  instance  you,  your  Alumni  Association,  was  his?  Because  it  was  just  Berkeley. 

Heggie:     Yes,  I  was  president  of  the  statewide  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  California 
[AAUC],  but  more  importantly,  I  was  also  president  of  the  Berkeley  association.  The  two 
alumni  regents  are  selected  on  a  rotating  basis  but  with  special  status  for  UCLA  and 
Berkeley— one  has  a  regent  and  the  other  has  a  regent-designate  every  year.  The  other 
seven  campuses,  depending  on  the  size  of  their  alumni  bodies,  have  certain  slots  for 
regents  every  few  years.  The  president  of  the  AAUC  is  also  determined  by  this  kind  of 
system,  but  with  one  difference.  A  Berkeley  or  UCLA  alumni  president  isn't  always 
president  of  the  AAUC.  However,  I  happened  to  be  president  of  the  Berkeley  alumni  at  a 
time  when  according  to  the  calendar  I  would  also  be  president  of  the  AAUC.  Not  through 
any  quality  of  mine,  it's  just  because  of  the  way  the  calendar  ran.  So  then  I  had  to 
represent  all  campuses. 

Incidently,  you  know,  you  asked  about  my  duties,  but  I  failed  to  mention  the  AAUC. 
We  held  about  five  or  six  meetings  a  year,  including  one  in  Sacramento  on  the  occasion  of 
the  university's  annual  lobbying  day.  The  president  presides  over  a  breakfast  or  a  lunch 
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for  all  of  the  hundreds  of  alumni  delegates  and  university  officials  that  come  up  there  to 
lobby,  and  participates  in  meetings.  I  also  went  back  to  Washington  with  David  Gardner 
for  a  meeting  of  all  alumni  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and  sessions  with  selected 
members  of  Congress. 

Berkeley,  of  course,  had  to  be  my  first  loyalty.  I  think  Mike  Heyman  thought  I'd 
identified  too  much  with  David  Gardner  and  the  university  as  a  whole  rather  than  the 
Berkeley  campus.  I  didn't  feel  I  did.  But  that  may  have  been  his  perception.  Anyway,  he 
and  David  Gardner  had  a  careful  relationship;  and  I  know  he  felt  good  about  the  university 
statewide  offices  moving  away  from  Berkeley--to  Oakland. 

LaBerge:  Now,  is  that  something  that  was  discussed  in  the  regents  when  you  were  there,  whether  to 
do  that? 

Heggie:     There  was  discussion  of  it,  but  I  don't  remember  it  being  a  controversial  issue.  The  other 
campuses  wanted  to  get  the  headquarters  away  from  Berkeley,  too.  They  felt  it  was  too 
tied  with  Berkeley.  So  it  was  funny,  to  get  it  coming  and  going.  I  don't  remember  any 
serious  discussions  of  it,  but  there  must  have  been.  The  actual  move  occurred  after  my 
term. 


Regents'  Committees 


LaBerge:  What  committees  of  the  regents  are  the  most  important? 

Heggie:     Well,  finance  and  budgeting,  certainly.  I  would  say  it  depends  on  what  issue  is  coming 
up.  The  education  committee  can  be  very  important  on  certain  issues.  Of  course,  the 
building  committee  is  important.  There's  a  personnel  committee  that  deals  with 
appointments  of  vice  chancellors  and  chancellors,  which  is  a  very  important  committee, 
particularly  if  they're  doing  a  search  for  a  president  or  for  chancellors.  That  committee 
must  approve  the  successful  candidates'  salaries.  That  committee  dealt  with  David 
Gardner's  pension. 

You  know  it's  funny,  all  of  this  was  the  center  of  my  attention  several  years  ago  and 
now  it's  beginning  to  drift  away.  When  I  said  I  wasn't  quite  sure  about  my  own  committee 
assignments,  I  have  an  excuse.  Usually  the  regents  attended  committee  meetings  even  if 
they  weren't  on  those  committees.  Though  they  didn't  vote  in  the  committee,  they  were 
free  to  speak.  So  I  was  attending  all  these  committees  and  can't  remember  exactly  on 
which  ones  I  could  vote. 

LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  how  the  two  days  of  meetings  work,  how  they  are  divided  up? 
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Heggie:     All  right.  The  first  day  is  devoted  to  committee  meetings.  And  you  would  meet  all  day- 
morning  in  one  committee,  afternoon  in  other  committees.  Usually  there's  a  dinner  that 
night,  and  maybe  a  reception  the  first  night.  And  then  the  next  morning  is  the  plenary 
session  at  which  final  votes  are  recorded.  Sometimes  there's  a  special  committee  meeting 
on  that  next  morning,  Saturday  morning,  before  the  plenary  session.  But  usually  you  start 
with  all  regents  in  formal  attendance.  But  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  decisions  are 
made  in  the  committees  before.  Sometimes  when  there  is  a  very  controversial  issue  you 
will  get  a  different  outcome  the  next  day,  but  usually  it's  almost  rubber-stamping  the 
decisions  from  the  previous  day. 

LaBerge:  And  are  the  committee  meetings  open  to  the  public,  or  not? 

Heggie:     Yes,  unless  it's  an  executive  session.  And  we  get  some  people  there  representing  certain 
causes.  If  there's  a  money  issue  regarding  salaries  or  staff,  there  are  going  to  be  people 
there  to  say  something.  Or  when  the  question  of  experimentation  on  animals  is  discussed, 
the  animal  rights  people  are  represented.  As  I  say,  Dr.  Schwartz  was  there  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  expounding  on  one  issue  or  another.  When  I  compare  these  meetings  to  the 
city  council  meetings  in  Orinda,  I  would  say  that  we  get  more  public  participation  when  an 
issue  comes  up  than  the  regents  do,  not  for  every  meeting  but  for  whenever  there  is 
anything  that  bites.  I  remember  a  couple  times  students  came  and  harangued  the  regents— 
I  think  they  were  asked  to  leave  because  they  were  being  disruptive.  But  it  wasn't 
generally  the  case. 


The  President's  Input 


LaBerge:  You  said  something  about  sometimes  that  the  votes  were  rubber-stamped.  One  of  the 
comments  that's  been  made  about  David  Gardner  as  president  is  that  the  regents  rubber- 
stamped  his  proposals.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Heggie:     Well,  I  think  there's  a  degree  of  truth  in  that.  It's  not  as  if  we  didn't  look  at  what  was 
proposed.  It's  rather  that  there  was  so  much  material  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  issues  as  well  as  David  Gardner.  A  lot  of  the  things  that  were  coming 
forward  were  very  complicated.  He  and  his  staff  were  absorbed  in  the  topics.  We  were 
coming  in,  no  matter  how  diligent  we  were,  from  the  outside.  But  that  didn't  mean  that 
certain  issues  weren't  discussed.  His  views,  the  big  issues,  were  seriously  debated. 
"Rubber-stamping"  occurred  only  when  an  issue  was  not  deemed  of  fundamental 
importance. 

The  question  becomes  more  important  when  it  applies  to  issues  in  the  middle,  e.g., 
buildings  and  things  of  this  kind.  But  we  did  discuss  the  design,  placement,  and  cost,  and 
believed  we  were  making  a  contribution.  For  instance,  we  had  an  architect  as  head  of  the 
building  committee,  and  after  discussion  he  modified  some  aspects  of  the  design.  So  yes, 
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I  would  say,  though,  there  was  a  tendency  to  approve  some  of  these  complex  proposals 
that  didn't  involve  huge  political  or  money  decisions.  I  don't  think  the  important  decisions 
were  rubber-stamped.  They  were  discussed  and  debated.  Now,  because  of  Dr.  Gardner's 
competence  in  explaining  the  background  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  issues  were  set 
forward,  the  regents  were  much,  much  more  likely  to  go  his  way.  And  so,  in  that  sense, 
yes.  David  Gardner  had  a  huge  role  in  winning  approval  of  his  policies.  But  it's  not 
exactly  rubber-stamping. 

David  Gardner  is  very  articulate,  very  organized,  methodical  in  his  presentations.  And 
his  fund  of  knowledge,  of  course,  about  what  something  involves  led  the  regents  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  him,  and  ultimately  to  approve  his  proposals.  It  was  hard,  in 
some  ways,  to  disagree  with  him.  Having  said  this,  I  think  there  was  a  frustration  among 
many  regents  that  we  were  captives  of  his  competence,  and  that  we  didn't  have  enough 
chance  to  bite  into  the  major  issues  facing  the  university.  I  think  that  can  be  said.  I 
remember  Roy  Brophy,  in  particular,  mentioning  the  frustration  that  we  weren't  coming  to 
grips  with  the  real  educational  issues  that  we  should  be  dealing  with.  That's  why  I  say, 
when  David  turned  to  starting  these  policy  meetings- 

## 
LaBerge:  He  responded. 

Heggie:     He  said,  "I  hear  you,"  and  he  tried  to  deal  with  this.  But  I  think  part  of  his  style  of 

operating  is  to  overwhelm  people  with  information.  And  to  carry  his  package  in  a  way 
that  it  was  very,  very  hard  to  resist  his  arguments.  I  think  that  was  intentional  on  his  part. 
He  sets  the  agenda,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  the  regents  follow.  And,  as  I  say,  in 
some  cases  it  led  to  frustration.  While  I  wouldn't  term  it  rubber-stamping,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  do  anything  but  agree,  in  general. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  have  any  instances  that  you  remember? 

Heggie:     Of  this?  No,  there  were  so  many  of  them  and  I  just  can't  sort  out  one  from  the  other. 

Well,  I  remember  his  three  new  campuses  discussion.  Many  of  us  were  skeptical  of  our 
ability  to  fund  the  construction  of  three  campuses  in  the  time  frame  proposed.  But  we 
didn't  reject  the  idea  and  agreed  planning  should  proceed. 


Senior  Administration 


LaBerge:  How  about  his  senior  staff  and  their  presentations  or  their  interactions  with  the  regents? 

Heggie:     [Senior  Vice  President  William]  Bill  Frazer  was  very  much  respected:  quiet,  careful,  and 
people  listened  when  he  spoke. 
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LaBerge:  And  [Vice  President  William]  Bill  Baker? 

Heggie:     Bill  Baker  was  a  cheerleader,  a  rally  king.  We  all  liked  Bill  and  respected  him. 
LaBerge:  [Senior  Vice  President]  Ronald  Brady? 

Heggie:     Ron  Brady  was  one  who  was  not  beloved.  He  had  an  irascible  style  sometimes.  I  think 
the  numbers  people  respected  him.  But  I'm  not  sure  how  well  he— he  was  not  a  warm 
person.  I'm  not  sure  whether  he  was  the  right  man  for  our  university.  I  have  some 
hesitation  about  it.  Then  there  were  the  other  vice  presidents-the  one  for  agriculture,  one 
for  health  affairs. 

LaBerge:  Vice  President  [Cornelius]  Hopper? 

Heggie:     Hopper,  yes.  You  know,  I  can't  say  how  they  were  looked  upon.  I  really  can't  say.  I 
remember  them  very  well,  but  I  can't  say  how  much  they  commanded  in  terms  of 
attention.  I  believe  they  were  liked.  Hopper  had  a  particular  problem  because  a  couple  of 
the  university  hospitals  were  losing  money. 


Chancellors 


LaBerge:  And  how  about  the  chancellors,  because  didn't  the  chancellors  come  to  all  those  meetings, 
too?  Besides  Mike  Heyman. 

Heggie:     Well,  let's  see,  I  think  they  were  all  liked.  They  were  appointed,  after  all,  by  the  regents. 
The  [Santa  Barbara  Chancellor]  Barbara  Uehling  thing  upset  people;  put  Santa  Barbara  in 
a  negative  position,  particularly  after  the  predecessor  had  been  accused  of  misusing 
money.  The  man  in  Santa  Cruz  was  too  new,  he  was  inaugurated  while  I  was  there.  Of 
course,  he  turned  out  not  to  be  a  very  good  chancellor. 

LaBerge:  Is  it  Robert  Stevens? 

Heggie:     Yes.  Robert  Stevens.  Bob  Stevens. 

LaBerge:  What  about  [UCLA  Chancellor  Charles]  Chuck  Young? 

Heggie:     Well,  Chuck  Young  had  been  there  forever.  I  think  the  regents  respected  him.  I'm  sure 
they  did.  He  did  a  lot  for  UCLA.  He  did  a  good  job  for  his  campus.  Although  he,  too, 
some  years  back  had  been  hauled  in  on  a  D.U.I,  charge,  if  I  do  recall.  That  was  before  my 
time.  And  he,  of  course,  wanted  to  be  president  and  was  passed  over.  Although  they 
thought  he  was  good  for  UCLA,  they  didn't  see  him  as  president.  And  Rosemary  Schraer 
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was  inaugurated  while  I  was  there,  at  Riverside.  And  Ted  Hullar  was  inaugurated  at 
Davis.  See,  it  was  all  these  new  ones. 

LaBerge:  But  would  the  regents  listen  to  them  if  they  had  a  concern? 

Heggie:     Oh,  yes.  Sure.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  They  also  listened  to  the  faculty  representatives.  The 
faculty  didn't  want  to  have  a  vote  because  they  felt  this  was  a  conflict  of  interest.  When 
they  spoke  up,  they  were  listened  to. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  faculty  representative  when  you  were  there? 

Heggie:     There  were  two  of  them.  One  was  from  UC  San  Diego,  and  one  was  from  Davis.  Richard 
Gable  was  from  Davis  and  the  one  before  was  attached  to  Scripps  [Institute  of 
Oceanography].  And  they're  both  respected  people.  The  vice  chancellor-the  chancellor— 
the  reason  I  say  vice  chancellor  is  because  of  British,  ex-British  countries;  the  CEO  is  a 
vice  chancellor. 

I  got  into  trouble  with  Mike  Heyman  once  when  I  introduced  him  as  vice  chancellor, 
because  I  had  spent  so  much  time  in  Pakistan,  India,  and  Sri  Lanka  and  they  all  had  vice 
chancellors.  Mike  never  said  anything,  but  I  knew  he  wasn't  pleased. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  I  stopped  you.  UCSF:  Julius  Krevans. 

Heggie:     Yes.  Julie  Krevans,  yes,  he  was  very  much  respected.  And  of  course,  [Richard]  Dick 

Atkinson  was  in  San  Diego  and  he  was,  too.  He  gave  a  wonderful  talk  on  the  outlook  for 
science  and  math  and  the  problems  we're  going  to  face  with  the  shortages  of 
mathematicians  and  scientists  in  the  future.  And  his  words  really  were  heard. 

So  there  were  opportunities  for  the  chancellors  to  speak  on  certain  issues.  And  they 
were  queried  also.  The  regents  would  query  chancellors  about  things  that  were  happening, 
and  they  had  to  respond.  I  remember  down  at  a  UCLA  meeting.  Mike  Heyman  went  back 
to  Berkeley  early  for  the  Big  Game  festivities  Friday  night  and  Saturday.  He  left 
[Roderic]  Rod  Park,  the  vice  chancellor,  for  the  Saturday  session.  Well,  they  asked  Rod 
Park  some  questions  which  he  didn't  handle  well  at  all.  And  so  Frank  Clark  said,  "Why 
isn't  the  chancellor  here?"  And  got  rather  snippish  about  it. 

One  constructive  suggestion  I  made  to  David  Gardner  later  was,  "Don't  have  your 
meetings  on  Big  Game  time  unless  you're  right  in  the  area."  Of  course,  the  UCLA-USC 
game  was  also  that  weekend.  So  it  was  one  or  the  other. 
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Preparation  and  Legislative  Contacts 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  think  the  regents  prepared  in  between  meetings  or  prepared  for  the  meetings? 

Heggie:     Well,  some  of  them,  and  I,  too,  would  visit  a  campus  on  a  particular  mission  as  part  of  a 
group  to  look  at  something  that  was  going  on.  That  was  one  way.  Sometimes  there  were 
subcommittees  that  would  meet  in  between.  Certainly  the  committee  chairs,  the  good 
chairs,  would  deal  with  the  president  on  various  things  and  keep  in  touch.  Of  course,  we 
read  a  lot.  Absorbing  this  huge  package  of  materials  sent  out  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
meeting  was  the  tough  thing.  I  think  some  of  the  regents,  not  enough  of  them,  would  talk 
to  their  legislators  about  the  university. 

LaBerge:  And  did  you  do  that? 

Heggie:     Yes,  I  participated  in  the  alumni  day  in  Sacramento  each  year.  And,  when  I  had  a  chance, 
I  talked  with  our  local  legislators  when  they  were  in  the  district.  I'd  go  and  visit  or 
telephone  them  if  there  was  an  issue;  not  very  often,  not  as  much  as  I  should  have, 
actually.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  our  state  senator  was  [Senator  Nicholas]  Nick  Petris;  he 
is  so  pro-Cal.  Our  assemblyman  at  the  time  was  William  Baker.  He  was  generally 
supportive  of  the  university,  usually,  going  along  with  the  governor. 

[tape  interruption] 
LaBerge:  Were  you  there  when  they  had  discussions  about  the  Keck  Telescope? 

Heggie:     It  seems  to  me  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  Keck  Telescope  because  we  weren't  getting 
the  funding  we  had  originally  planned  on.  The  cooperative  arrangement  was  approved.  I 
don't  remember  it  being  a  big  issue.  That's  my  recollection. 


Affirmative  Action  Policy 


LaBerge:  I  know  the  affirmative  action  policy  was  in  place  but  did  you  have  discussions  about  it 
then?  Looking  back  now,  could  you  see  any  brewings  of  the  regents'  vote  a  couple  years 
ago?1 

Heggie:     I  didn't  see  it  happening  with  those  regents.  I  saw  that  maybe  there  would  be  some 
modification,  but  not  throwing  it  out. 


1  On  July  20,  1995,  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to  repeal  the  existing  affirmative  action 
policies  in  student  admissions  and  in  the  university's  hiring  and  business  practices. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  a  lot  of  speaking  with  alumni  groups  and  that  was  usually 
the  issue  that  first  came  up.  Either,  "Why  doesn't  Cal  win  more  football  games?"  or, 
protesting  or  disagreeing  with  admissions  policy-they  had  a  son  or  a  grandson  or  a 
daughter  who  got  4.0  and  didn't  get  into  Berkeley,  and  so  forth-"and  it's  wrong,  it's  just 
wrong.  We're  lowering  our  standards,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  So,  certainly,  you  could 
see  brewing  in  society  some  resentment  of  the  admissions  policy  as  they  understood  it. 
And  if  it  didn't  get  somewhat  reformed,  it  would  be  reformed  by  fiat. 

I  didn't  sense  any  strong  movement  among  the  regents  themselves-although  there  were 
some  very  conservative  regents-and  in  a  way,  I  was  surprised  that  they  would  accept  what 
was  there.  I  think  it  was  largely  because  the  president  of  the  university  was  very  much  for 
what  was  being  done,  although  he  too  saw  need  for  some  modifications.  And  the  governor 
at  the  time  was  on  board,  presumably.  I  never  heard  Deukmejian  speak  on  the  subject— he 
certainly  wasn't  assertively  opposing  it,  as  Pete  Wilson  did  when  he  started  to  run  for 
president.  There  was  some  discussion  of  the  policy.  We  discussed  what  was  happening, 
and  what  might  need  to  be  done  to  improve  the  procedures.  I  can't  remember  the  timing 
of  this  but  certainly  there  was  concern  that  if  you  just  had  a  Spanish/Hispanic  name  you 
could  get  in  no  matter  what  your  status,  economic  status,  and  how  far  back  that  Hispanic 
name  went.  But  that  was  the  kind  of  thing  we  talked  about. 

[tape  interruption] 
LaBerge:  We  were  talking  about  affirmative  action. 

Reggie:  Yes,  there  was  concern,  too,  about  unqualified  students  being  admitted.  And  that  had  to 
be  explained  to  the  regents,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  once.  There's  a  misconception  in 
the  general  public  of  what  the  admissions  policies  were. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  also  the  issue  of  the  attraction  of  Berkeley  and  UCLA  as  opposed 
to  the  other  campuses,  besides  UCSF,  which  is  a  special  case.  David  Gardner  kept 
asserting  time  and  time  again:  any  qualified  student,  now,  can  get  into  the  University  of 
California  at  one  of  the  campuses.  But  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  into  Berkeley  or 
UCLA,  and  sometimes  other  campuses,  depending  on  their  popularity  at  a  particular  time. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  that  people  didn't  want  to  go  to  Riverside,  or  Irvine,  or 
wherever.  So,  obviously,  we  talked  about  this.  And  talked  about  making  other  campuses 
more  attractive.  This  came  into  debate.  And  about  budgeting  and  what  money  would  go 
where.  However,  there  was  no  serious  cleavage,  where  we  debated  Berkeley's 
preeminence.  It  was  more  of  an  underlying  current  than  something  that  we  discussed 
actively. 

LaBerge:  Well,  do  you  think  that  if  David  Gardner  had  still  been  president  that  that  vote  would  have 
gone  the  same  way? 
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Heggie:     I  think  it  would  have,  because  the  governor  wanted  it.  And  some  are  more  equal  than  the 
others  and  the  governor  was  pushing  very  hard;  and  he  appointed  a  lot  of  these  people. 
And  some  of  the  people  that  I  will  call  liberals,  like  Yori  Wada  and  Stanley  Sheinbaum, 
were  gone  by  then.  (I  think  Yori  Wada  was  off  by  the  time  that  vote  was  taken.)  And 
Yvonne  Burke  and  Vilma  Martinez,  they  had  long  since  departed.  So,  the  large  number  of 
Wilson  appointees  were  in  the  driver's  seat.  It  was  very  difficult  for  them,  if  their 
conscience  led  them  another  way,  to  vote  against  it.  I  think  there  were  some  arguments,  of 
course,  for  modification.  But  to  my  mind,  like  Prop.  13,'  you  had  the  sledgehammer  come 
in  and  knock  out  things  instead  of  hammering  out  a  more  moderate  course,  which  would 
have  solved  a  major  part  of  the  problem. 

I  talked  to  Sue  Johnson  about  this  and  she  voted  for  the  end  of  affirmative  action.  She 
was  an  alumni  regent  when  I  was  there  and  now  is  an  appointed  regent.  She  argued  very 
strenuously  that  it  wasn't  what  the  governor  said;  that  it  was  the  program  wasn't  working. 
Well,  there  were  some  parts  of  it  that  weren't  working  well.  But  it  was  something  you 
could  modify,  again,  rather  than  throw  out.  And  be,  I  think,  in  a  better  position.  So  there 
it  goes. 


David  Gardner,  Alumnus  of  the  Year 


LaBerge:  How  much  contact  in  between  meetings  did  you  have  with  the  president  or  the  president's 
office?  Would  you  get  phone  calls  or  would  you  call  other  regents  to  discuss  things? 
What  happens  usually? 

Heggie:     Well,  I'm  sure  some  regents  called  other  regents  to  discuss  things.  I  didn't  have  the 
occasion  to  do  it.  I  would,  on  occasion,  see  other  regents,  for  instance,  at  the 
inaugurations  of  chancellors.  Oh,  and  also  there  were  some  other  opportunities.  There 
was  the  opening  of  the  agriculture  center  down  south  of  Fresno.  We  were  taken  to  the  labs 
to  see  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos.  There  are  other  chances  for  contact  where  you  would 
exchange  some  thoughts. 

As  far  as  the  president  is  concerned,  my  dealings  with  him  were  mainly  about  the 
AAUC  and  about  political  action  by  alumni.  I  went  to  see  him  on  regental  matters,  oh, 
two  or  three  times,  maybe,  during  my  term.  Or,  I'd  talk  to  him  on  the  phone  a  few  times. 
But  I  was  not  in  constant  contact  at  all.  We  (the  California  Alumni  Association)  named 
him  our  Alumnus  of  the  Year  while  I  was  president,  so  I  had  contact  with  him  for  that. 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  choose  that? 


1  Proposition  13  (June  1978). 
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Heggie:     There  is  a  committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  that  is  appointed  by  the  CAA  president 
and  sanctioned  by  the  directors.  They  take  proposals  for  nominees  from  everybody.  This 
committee  circulates  the  university  for  nominees,  as  well  as  the  various  clubs  and 
committees.  This  produces  a  number  of  nominees  who  are  looked  over  and  discussed. 
Eventually  one  is  recommended.  And  that  goes  to  the  executive  committee  which  usually 
approves,  although  not  always.  Sometimes  they've  taken  the  second  choice;  there's  always 
an  alternate.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  full  board  and  is  approved.  It's  on  the  basis  of  what 
they've  done  in  life  and  what  they've  done  for  the  university;  both  count.  Although 
sometimes  what  they've  done  in  life  is  more  important  than  what  specific  things  they've 
done  for  the  university.  It  works  different  ways.  Usually  both  are  involved. 


Retirement  Benefits 


LaBerge:  Well,  another  issue:  you  referred  to  it,  and  I  know  you  weren't  there,  but  I'd  like  to  hear 
your  thoughts  on  David  Gardner's  retirement.  And  just  the  package  both  for  him  and  for 
the  other  senior  officers. 

Heggie:     I  was  concerned  about  what  happened,  obviously.  Because  I  like  David  and  respect  him. 
I  think  that  Ron  Brady  pushed  this.  The  general  pension  was  approved  long  ago,  at  the 
time  he  was  appointed.  It  was  just  the  advancement— this  retiring  early,  for  which  he  still 
got  all  the  benefits  that  brought  it  to  public  attention.  I'm  not  going  to  comment  on 
whether  this  pension  was  justified  or  not  justified,  because  I  wasn't  involved  and  I  just 
don't  have  much  to  say.  It  could  have  been  handled  a  lot  better  and  I  think  David 
recognizes  that.  I  think  he  was  out  of  the  country  when  some  of  these  things  came 
forward.  The  whole  issue  did  damage  to  the  university,  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  I  just 
am  not  sure  how  it  might  have  been  handled.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  able  to  comment  on 
whether  the  amount  was  justified  or  not.  As  I  say,  the  basic  outline  of  his  pension  was 
established  long  before.  And  there  is  no  question:  he  was  a  great  president. 

You  have  to  recognize  that  when  you  are  going  after  the  president  of  an  institution  of 
this  size,  you  have  to  be  able  to  pay  a  competitive  amount,  including  benefits.  The 
president  of  the  university  may  have  some  psychic  income,  but  it  also  has  some  psychic 
debits  that  we  sometimes  forget.  It's  too  easy  for  people  outside  to  decry  what  educational 
administrators  get,  but  I  tell  you  those  jobs  aren't  easy;  and  you  also  are  in  a  competition 
with  other  universities  around.  But  I'm  just  not  prepared  to  comment  on  the  specifics. 

LaBerge:  Well,  are  there  any  other  issues  that  came  up  that  you  remember  that  we  haven't  talked 
about? 

Heggie:     Well,  I  should  have  gone  back  and  prepared  myself-gone  back  to  the  minutes  of  the 

regents'  meetings.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  talking  more  about  David  Gardner  and 
his  relationships  than  about  issues. 
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LaBerge:  Have  you  followed  the  university  since  then  and  how  the  other  presidents  function? 

Heggie:     I've  followed  it,  but  I've  not  been  in  meetings  where  I  could  see  differences.  Certainly 

style  is  very  different.  Although  [Richard]  Dick  Atkinson  might  be  closer  to  Gardner  than 
Jack  Peltason. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  he's  another  chancellor  that  we  didn't  even  mention. 

Heggie:     No,  we  didn't  talk  about  Jack  Peltason.  He  was  well  liked,  an  old  shoe  kind  of  a  person 
with  solid  credentials  and  a  sharp  mind. 


Assessment 

LaBerge:  Well,  just  on  balance,  what's  your  assessment  of  the  Gardner  presidency? 

Heggie:     Well,  on  balance,  it  was  very  positive  for  the  university.  He  presided  over,  certainly,  some 
major  developments,  major  progress  the  university  made,  in  terms  of  getting  support  from 
this  legislature  and  the  governor  and  for  getting  support  from  alumni.  And  being  the 
leader  in  education  nationwide  and  internationally.  He  was  the  public  face  of  this  great 
institution,  a  very  complex  institution.  And  he  handled  it  extremely  well. 

It  is  to  be  sure,  as  we  remarked  earlier,  he  loaded  the  agenda  for  regents'  meetings.  He 
presented  so  much  stuff  that  it  was  very  hard  to  debate  him  on  issues.  But  he  was  a  very 
fair  man  and  very  honest  and  straightforward  and  he  did  a  tremendous  job.  The  only  blip 
was  at  the  end  and  that's  what  makes  that  so  sad.  Because  it  didn't  need  to  happen  that 
way,  I'm  convinced.  And  for  a  while,  the  university  suffered  as  a  result.  It  suffered 
publicly  and  it  suffered  in  the  legislature,  although  that  coincided  with  a  time  when  the 
state  of  California  was  in  a  recession.  The  money  was  decreasing  and  the  budget  had  to  be 
cut  down,  anyway.  So,  it  was  easier  for  legislators  to  knock  down  the  university  budget 
than  it  would  be  if  that  hadn't  happened,  I  could  say.  But  I  think  that  the  good  far 
outweighs  the  negative. 

He  also  had  a  great  partner  in  his  wife  [Libby  Gardner],  who  was  a  wonderful 
influence— 

##• 

Heggie:     I  wish  she'd  been  alive  when  this  whole  question  of  the  pension  came  up. 
LaBerge:  It  actually  may  not  have  come  up,  from  what  I've  read. 
Heggie:     That's  right,  he  would  have  probably  stayed  on  for  his  full  term.  That's  the  other  part  of  it. 
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Financial  Issues  for  the  University 


LaBerge:  Did  you  have  to  vote  on  the  VERIPs?  I  think  maybe  the  budget  wasn't  bad  enough. 

Heggie:     No,  that's  right.  That  came  afterward.  That  made  it  doubly  tragic  with  all  the  problems 
dealing  with  retiring  professors;  and  how  you  filled  the  resulting  gap,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  fall-out  from  the  president's  pension.  It's  just  unfortunate. 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion--!  think  I've  implied  this  before~on  the  decline  of  state 
funding  even  in  the  good  years.  The  percentage  of  state  funding  for  support  of  the 
university  has  gone  down.  And  therefore,  not  only  was  it  very  important  to  push  hard  on 
the  legislature,  on  the  governor,  but  also  to  do  things  that  would  encourage  private 
funding.  And  also  maintain  the  heavy  input  from  federally-sponsored  research. 

LaBerge:  And  so  did  that  put  an  extra  burden  on  you  as  alumni  president? 

Heggie:     We  have,  at  Berkeley,  for  instance,  a  separate  body,  the  UC  Berkeley  Foundation  to  raise 
the  money.  And  the  Alumni  Association  was  friend-raising  rather  than  fund-raising 
except  for  our  scholarship  program.  But  it  did  assist,  in  the  sense  of  lobbying  legislators 
for  more  money.  In  that  sense  it  did.  But  not  for  private  fund-raising  except  through 
trying  to  deal  with  the  issues  that  came  up,  whether  there  were  misconceptions  about 
admissions  policy,  or  concerns  about  admissions  policy,  et  cetera.  We  had  to  help  create  a 
mood,  an  environment  for  fundraising.  Yes,  in  that  sense  it  did  involve  us,  certainly. 

LaBerge:  And  federally-sponsored  grants,  did  you  have  any  involvement  in  that? 

Heggie:     No,  I  didn't.  However,  the  regents,  technically,  had  to  approve  money  coming  in  from 

outside  sources.  And  of  course,  there  was  the  big  issue  of  the  labs.  The  largest  portion  of 
federal  money  was  for  the  labs.  The  only  other  federal  contact  occurred  when  I  went  back 
with  David  to  Washington  for  the  meeting  of  alumni  in  Washington.  We  met  members  of 
the  California  delegation  at  a  big  reception  and  at  smaller  gatherings.  In  fact,  I  had  Alan 
Cranston  and  Pete  Wilson,  who  were  both  senators  at  the  time,  come  and  speak  to  our 
AAUC  meeting. 

I  got  a  very  favorable  impression  of  Wilson  at  that  time.  He  did  much  better  than  Alan 
Cranston.  Alan  Cranston  gave  a  set  talk;  and  Wilson  acted  like  he  cared. 

I  am  reminded  that  at  the  alumni  reception  we  had  a  problem.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an 
event  to  rally  everyone  in  support  of  the  university.  The  chancellors  were  there;  we  had 
quite  a  big  crowd.  But  we  made  the  mistake  of  having  drinks  for  about  an  hour  before  the 
program.  So,  everyone  was  talking  and  when  I  introduced  David,  I  couldn't  get  their 
attention.  David  spoke  and  they  kept  on  talking,  except  for  the  front  rows.  It  taught  me  a 
lesson.  I  think  David  realized  it,  because  he  wasn't  for  drinking  anyway,  [laughter] 
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But  we  had  a  dinner  afterwards  with  some  of  our  legislators,  federal  legislators,  who 
recognized  that  the  federally-funded  research  was  an  important  component  of  the 
university.  As  I  say,  David  Gardner  was  very  good  at  that  kind  of  relationship. 

I  wish  I  could  think  of  other  issues  that  came  forward.  That  was  eight  or  nine  years 
ago. 

LaBerge:  Right,  and  that  was  only  a  year  or  two  years.  Well,  we'll  kind  of  wrap  it  up. 


Advice  for  the  Alumni  Regent 


LaBerge:  What  kind  of  advice  would  you  have  for  the  alumni  regent? 

Heggie:     Be  well  prepared.  Study  your  documents  and  certainly  don't  be  afraid  to  speak  up  on 
issues  that  concern  you.  Listen.  And  I  think  it's  probably  a  good  idea  to  go  and  meet 
other  regents  individually,  which  I  didn't  do,  except  when  there  were  organized  social 
activities.  Certainly,  you'd  get  a  better  perspective  than  you  can  just  from  the  orientation 
that  you  get.  Find  out  what  concerns  them  and  makes  them  tick. 

And  communicate  to  your  own  alumni  association.  Keep  them  informed  of  what's 
happening  and  try  to  get  them  involved.  And  certainly  get  them  involved  in  legislative 
action. 

Know  your  campus,  wherever  you  come  from,  and  if  possible,  as  many  of  the  other 
campuses.  So  you  should  talk  with  the  chancellors,  or  the  faculty  representatives,  and 
alumni  leaders  from  other  campuses,  to  get  a  better  handle  on  what  is  really  happening. 
Including  students.  Have  some  contact  with  students.  We  do  have  the  student  regent  who 
often  finds  himself  with  his  one  vote  on  one  side,  with  all  the  others  on  the  other  side.  I 
think  it's  important  to  be  in  contact  with  students  and  know  what  their  concerns  are. 


Transcribed  by  Amelia  Archer 
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Since  1954  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  interviewing  leading  participants  in  or  well-placed 
witnesses  to  major  events  in  the  development  of  northern  California,  the  West,  and  the  nation.  Oral  history 
is  a  method  of  collecting  historical  information  through  tape-recorded  interviews  between  a  narrator  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  historically  significant  events  and  a  well-informed  interviewer,  with  the  goal  of 
preserving  substantive  additions  to  the  historical  record.  The  tape  recording  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited  for 
continuity  and  clarity,  and  reviewed  by  the  interviewee.  The  corrected  manuscript  is  indexed,  bound  with 
photographs  and  illustrative  materials,  and  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  in  other  research  collections  for  scholarly  use.  Because  it  is  primary  material,  oral  history  is 
not  intended  to  present  the  final,  verified,  or  complete  narrative  of  events.  It  is  a  spoken  account,  offered 
by  the  interviewee  in  response  to  questioning,  and  as  such  it  is  reflective,  partisan,  deeply  involved,  and 
irreplaceable. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-- Walter  E.  Hoadley 


Walter  Hoadley  '38,  M.A.  '40,  Ph.D.  '46,  served  as  the  alumni  regent  of  the  University  of 
California  from  1990-1991.  During  that  time,  President  David  Gardner  initiated  the  search  for  a 
tenth  campus  and  Mr.  Hoadley  was  a  member  of  the  Site  Selection  Committee.  The  interview 
which  follows  covers  the  process  of  choosing  UC-Merced,  among  other  topics  discussed  at 
regents'  meetings-VERIP,  student  fees,  and  national  lab  contracts,  among  others. 

From  his  vantage  point  as  a  business  economist  (Armstrong  World  Industries  and  the 
Bank  of  America),  Walter  Hoadley  approached  the  university's  financial  decisions  with  an  expert 
eye.  He  discusses  the  role  of  the  alumni  regent,  the  committee  work  of  the  governing  body,  and 
the  particular  skills  the  individual  regents  and  administrators  brought  to  the  decision-making 
process. 

Two  interviews  were  recorded  at  the  Retired  Executives  Suite  at  the  Bank  of  America  in 
San  Francisco  on  February  17  and  March  30,  1998.  Mr.  Hoadley  edited  the  transcripts  lightly 
and  returned  them  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  a  timely  manner.  A  full  life  oral  history 
of  Walter  Evans  Hoadley  entitled  Business  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  System  Director,  and 
University  of  California  Regent,  1938-2000,  is  available  to  researchers  at  The  Bancroft  Library, 
UC  Berkeley,  and  at  UCLA  Department  of  Special  Collections. 


Germaine  LaBerge,  Editor/Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
February  2001 
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Regional  Oral   History   Office  University   of   California 

Room  486  The  Bancroft   Library  Berkeley,    California   94720 

BIOGRAPHICAL   INFORMATION 

(Please  write  clearly.      Use  black  ink.) 

Your  full  name      Walter    E.    Hoadley 

Date  of  birth     8/16/16 Birthplace      San   Francisco,    CA 

Father's   full  name      Walter    E.    Hoadley,    Sr. 

Occupation        Railroad    1 Birthplace  Los    Angeles,    CA 

Mother's   full  name      Marie   Howland   Preece    Hoadley 

Occupation  Housewife/Clerk Birthplace     Sinaloa,    Mexico 

Your  spouse     Virginia   Aim   Hoadley 

Occupation  Housewife/Secretary  Birthplace        St.    Helena,    CA 

Your  children      Richard   Aim   Hoadley,    Jean    Elizabeth   Peterson 

Where   did   you   grow  up?        San    Francisco,    California 

Present  community     San    Francisco    -    Lafayette 

Education  Mission    High   School,    San   Francisco 

University   of   Calif ornia,    Berkeley 

Occupation(s)  Economist/    Financial    Executive/    Lecturer/    Retired 
Bank   of   America   Management   Committee/    Federal    Reserve   Officer 
Areas  of  expertise    Economic-Financial    Global    forecasting   -    Investments/ 
Business   Management   policy   and  Decision  Making   -   Conflict   Resolution   - 
Corporate   Responsibility   -   Public   and  Private   Relations 
Other  interests  or  activities      Church   and   related   issues/    University  of 
California:      International   House    /    The   Commonwealth  Club  of  California/ 
Helping   fund   raising-development   drives 

Organizations   in  which  you  are  active       Hoover    Institution/    Economic 
Professional   Groups/    Fellowship   Prayer   Groups 
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Walter  E.  Hoadlcv 

Walter  E.  Hoadley  is  former  executive  vice  president,  chief  economist  and 
member  of  the  Management  Committee  for  Bank  of  America  and  now  a  Senior 
Research  Fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution. 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Hoadley  received  an  A.B.  degree  in  economics 
and  public  speaking  and  was  named  valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1938.  He  also  received  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  in  economics  at  Berkeley.  Hoadley  was  a  member  of  the  UC  Board  of 
Regents,  as  well  as  Alumnus  of  the  Year  in  1983. 

Hoadley  joined  Armstrong  World  Industries  as  economist  in  1949  and  the 
Bank  of  America  NT&SA  in  1966.     Hoadley  has  served  as  a  director,  consultant 
and  advisor  to  both  U.S.  and  foreign  corporations.  He  is  a  member  and  past 
president  of  numerous  financial  and  economic  professional  organizations. 

Hoadley  also  has  served  widely  on  local,  state  and  national  governmental 
boards  and  committees,  including  chairman  of  the  Conference  of  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  chairman  of  the  California  Governor's  Council  on 
Economic  and  Business  Development,  co-chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Mayor's 
Fiscal  Advisory  Commission,  and  on  the  advisory  committee  on  industrial 
innovation  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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He  has  served  as  a  member  of  International  Christian  Leadership 
since  1 959  and  is  active  in  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

He  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  live  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  two 
grown  children,  eight  grandchildren  and  three  great  grandchildren. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  WALTER  HOADLEY 


I  FAMILY  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BACKGROUND 


[Interview  1:  February  17,  1998]  ##' 

[Place:  Bank  of  America  World  Headquarters,  San  Francisco,  CA] 

San  Francisco  Childhood  and  Education 


LaBerge:  We'd  like  to  start  with  a  brief  personal  background,  so  why  don't  you  tell  me  when  and 
where  you  were  born  and  a  little  bit  about  your  education. 

Hoadley:  I'm  a  San  Franciscan,  bom  on  Seventh  Avenue  in  a  hospital  which  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

LaBerge:  Which  one  was  it? 

Hoadley:  It  was  a  lying-in.  So  my  start  was  pretty  modest  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  sand 
dunes-close  to  the  ocean,  but  in  San  Francisco.  So  I  am  a  native,  and  it's  our  legal 
address  today. 

Education  was  through  grammar  school  and  Mission  High  School  in  San  Francisco, 
which  at  that  time  was  known  as  the  roughest  toughest  school.  Only  eighteen  of  us  went 
on  to  college  out  of  a  class  of  300.  The  background  was  one  of  a  lot  of  unemployed 
fathers.  That  sort  of  gave  me  a  perspective  which  probably  has  influenced  me  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

LaBerge:  So  you  grew  up  during  the  Depression. 

Hoadley:  I'm  Depression-scarred,  and  now  at  age  eighty-one  I  still  have  a  hangover  of  that—my 
father  out  of  work  and  lots  of  people  suffering,  although  we  found  out  later  we  were 
supposed  to  have  suffered  a  lot  more  than  we  really  did.  Everybody  was  in  trouble,  so 
singling  out  anybody  was  probably  not  terribly  meaningful. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 
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More  background.  I  went  to  Cal,  or  there  were  opportunities  to  go,  but  that  was 
twenty-six  dollars  a  semester. 

[tape  interruption] 

LaBerge:  So  how  did  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  eighteen  to  go  on  to  college?  What  influenced 
you? 

Hoadley:  My  mother,  who  didn't  have  a  high  school  education,  and  my  father,  who  didn't  have  a 

high  school  education,  were  determined.  It  was  the  main  objective  of  their  lives  that  I  was 
going  to  go  to  college  some  place,  somehow.  The  result  was  I  had  sort  of  a  threat  hanging 
over  my  head  that  I  didn't  have  any  choice. 

As  far  as  financing  was  concerned,  it  was  a  problem,  but  I  managed  to  sell  papers  and 
do  various  things  to  get  started  in  my  high  school  years,  saved  my  money  for  that. 

As  far  as  anything  else,  I'll  simply  say  teachers.  Teachers  at  Mission  High  School  were 
a  lot  of  the  laid-off  professors  from  local  colleges,  because  the  educational  system  was 
obviously  not  functioning  very  well  in  the  Depression.  The  teachers  singled  out,  I  guess, 
the  eighteen  of  us  students  to  go  to  school  at  eight  in  the  morning,  then  seven  in  the 
morning,  then  six  in  the  morning,  to  get  prepared  for  getting  into  Cal.  Cal  was  the 
cheapest  and— obviously,  I  knew  it  later  more  than  I  knew  it  at  the  time— the  best. 

My  background  is  pretty  modest,  and  yet  it's  been  an  asset  through  the  years  because 
it's  given  me  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  a  lot  of  things  other  people  kind  of  take  for 
granted. 

My  father  was  a  New  Deal  Democrat,  president  of  his  railroad  union  when  he  had  a 
job.  My  mother  was  a  very  strong  Republican,  [laughter]  So  I  had  a  Ph.D.  in  finance 
[1946],  and  I  have  a  master's  degree  from  Cal  in  labor  [1940]. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  okay. 

Hoadley:  So  I  had  my  education  at  school,  but  I  also  had  it  around  the  kitchen  table,  as  such.  These 
are  things  that  obviously  have  influenced  my  life  considerably.  So,  when  people  ask  me 
about  politics,  I've  been  on  both  sides.  I've  been  an  economic  advisor  to  both  parties, 
locally  and  otherwise,  and  therefore,  not  to  be  cited  as  a  purebred  Republican  or 
Democrat.  It's  kind  of  a  mixed  up  background,  but  I  think  it  gives  you  a  sense  of  my 
perspective,  where  I  come  from,  and  such. 

LaBerge:  I'd  like  to  really  go  more  into  what  you  did  at  Cal,  but  we  need  to  focus  on  becoming  a 
regent  and  everything  else,  and  then  we'll  just  do  a  little  bit  of  those  in-between  years. 
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World  War  II:  UC  Graduate  Work  Leads  to  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Chicaeo 


LaBerge:  During  the  war,  were  you  sent  to  Chicago?  Or  how  did  you  get  to  the  Midwest  in  that  part 
of  your  life? 

Hoadley:  The  attitude  of  the  leadership  politically,  financially,  and  businesswise  in  this  area  was 

part  of  a  group  nationwide  anticipating  World  War  II.  My  eyesight  was  not  good  enough 
to  qualify  for  a  commission,  so  I  was  kind  of  left  out  at  the  start  of  the  activity,  but  became 
economic  advisor  and  part  of  the  economic  leadership.  The  State  Planning  Board  had  a 
special  project  at  Cal.  [Robert]  Bob  Caulkins  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  there, 
and  I  was  kind  of  the  right  arm  for  him  as  a  graduate  student. 

What  happened  then  was  that  they  started  building  ships  at  Richmond,  and  I  became  a 
part  of  the  educational  wing  of  that  group  to  develop  the  leadership.  To  build  a  ship  a  day 
was  the  goal.  The  relationship  between  the  campus  and  the  defense  program  was 
increasingly  close,  and  I  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  that. 

Then  the  program  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  developed  into  industrial  war  finance  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  question  was  how  can  specialists  insure 
that  the  munitions  businesses,  particularly,  would  have  proper  finance  in  order  to  do  what 
they  had  to  do.  I  was  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  to 
come  and  supervise  the  financing  of  a  machine  tool  industry  and  the  paper  industry  in  the 
seventh  Federal  Reserve  District. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  chairman? 

Hoadley:  Well,  actually  the  person  who  was  really  instrumental  was  John  Langum.  John  Langum  is 
still  alive  and  is  in  Tuscon,  Arizona.  John  was,  interestingly  enough,  a  professor--!  guess, 
more  accurately,  an  instructor—at  Cal.  Having  finished  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  he  was  invited  by  somebody  at  Berkeley  to  come  to  Berkeley.  Then  he  was 
invited  to  be  the  first  person  to  lead  the  war  finance  group  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago,  and  he  became  my  boss. 

The  joke  is  that  he  couldn't  remember  my  name,  but  he  remembered  my  work.  And 
when  he  couldn't  remember  my  name,  he  remembered  that  my  wife  and  he  were  partners 
in  a  bridge  game  on  campus,  and  they  did  a  grand  slam,  doubled,  or  something,  [laughter] 
He  remembered  my  wife,  and  he  knew  about  me,  but  he  couldn't  remember  my  name.  So 
he  had  to  find  out  what  my  wife's  name  was  and  go  through  the  procedure  of  locating  me 
through  her. 

[tape  interruption  to  listen  to  President  Bill  Clinton  speak  about  situation  in  Iraq] 

Hoadley:  Well,  I'm  still  practicing  some  forecasting  analysis,  so  I  had  to  listen  to  the  president  to  be 
up-to-date. 
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LaBerge:  Fine.  I  think  that  we're  going  to  jump  from  what  you  did  during  World  War  II  to  when 
you  came  back  to  California  in  the  sixties.  Was  it  the  sixties  you  came  back? 

Hoadley:  Sixty-six. 


Class  of  1938  Life  Membership  in  California  Alumni  Association 

LaBerge:  Sixty-six  to  the  Bank  of  America.  And  how  did  you  get  involved  in  the  California  Alumni 
Association? 

Hoadley:  Well,  Bob  Sibley  was  the  executive  director  when  I  was  on  campus. 
LaBerge:  When  you  were  on  campus  as  a  student? 

Hoadley:  As  a  student.  I  got  to  know  him  and  Mrs.  [Carol]  Sibley,  so  it  wasn't  a  big  leap  to  get 

involved  more  particularly.  We  organized  the  campaign-I  had  very  little  to  do  with  it—to 
have  graduates  in  the  Class  of '38  become  life  members  of  the  California  Alumni 
Association.  So,  digging  deep  into  pockets  that  were  not  full,  we  still  found  a  hundred 
bucks  or  whatever  it  was  and  became  a  life  member.  That  meant  we  never  lost  connection 
with  the  campus. 

LaBerge:  That's  a  good  idea.  Did  you  stay  active  during  those  years  that  you  were  away? 

Hoadley:  Well,  the  Class  of '38,  we  modestly  say,  is  Cal's  Greatest  Class,  [laughter]  But  whatever 
the  judgment  may  be  on  that  score,  we  had  good  fortune  starting  as  a  team  on  the  day  we 
arrived  on  the  Cal  campus  in  1934.  A  lot  of  us  had  been  student  officers  in  our  high 
schools.  We  were  assembled  by  the  YMCA  Stiles  Hall  group,  so  we  spent  a  week  before 
classes  started  getting  acquainted.  And  the  Class  of '38  has  stayed  together  as  well  as  any 
class.  Because  we  started  with  essentially  thirty-eight  men,  we  later  realized  that  we  were 
chauvinists  and  males,  and  then  women  became  a  part  of  the  class  leadership.  There  was 
an  annual  reunion  in  one  form  or  other  of  the  Class  of '38  that  we  formalized  when  we 
graduated— called  ourselves  the  38  Club,  as  it  were:  thirty-eight  men  and  later  thirty-eight 
women.  So,  every  year  since  1938,  our  class  has  had  some  kind  of  organized  lunch  or 
meeting  or  gathering  of  one  type  or  another  as  well  as  a  little  bigger  occasion  on  the  five- 
year  celebrations.  We're  going  to  celebrate  our  sixtieth,  coming  up  soon. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  We've  set  a  pledge  to  raise  another  $60,000  by  November  of  this  year. 

LaBerge:  And  haven't  you  been  a  spearhead  of  that  campaign? 
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Hoadley:  I  guess  I  have.  Anyway,  being  a  part  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  just  almost  a  natural 
event. 

Then,  by  keeping  the  class  together  loosely  during  the  war— we  had  all  kinds  of 
disruptions  and  what  have  you,  but  we  managed  to  keep  contact,  and  if  you  go  back 
through  the  Cal  Monthly  you'll  find  that  we  never  missed  an  issue  to  offer  information 
about  '38-ers.  At  least  I  don't  think  we  did. 

LaBerge:  There's  always  a  news  note. 

Hoadley:  News  note,  and  that's  a  tribute  to  the  secretaries  of  our  class. 

LaBerge:  And  who  is  that? 

Hoadley:   Actually,  Virginia  Leach  and  Gordon  Price.  We  lost  one  of  our  secretaries,  Jean  Emerson, 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  Gordon  Price  has  taken  over  in  a  magnificent  way  and  kept 
the  class  communications  going. 

Then  we  have,  since  our  fiftieth,  revved  up  the  engine  a  little  bit  and  had  a  little  larger 
reunions,  enlarged  our  programs  to  invite  many  campus  dignitaries  to  come  and  be  a  part 
of  our  class  gatherings.  The  most  recent  case  is  having  the  new  chancellor  [Robert 
Berdahl]  invited  within,  not  an  hour,  but  within  a  day  of  his  election,  to  come  to  our 
reunion.  He  came. 

But  it's  been  continuing  togetherness  which  has  made  it  easier  to  keep  going,  because 
it's  hard  to  build  an  organization  and  then  let  it  drift  and  then  try  to  build  it  up  again.  So 
we  have  had  the  benefit  of  momentum. 


President  of  California  Alumni  Association,  1989-1990 

LaBerge:  Well,  how  did  you  get  involved  in  being  a  counselor  and  then  the  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  in  1989? 

Hoadley:  I  didn't  know  I  was  being  consciously  considered. 
LaBerge:  I  see.  [laughter] 

Hoadley:  Actually,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  was  approached  to  become  a  member  of  the  board  and 

moved  up  the  leadership  ladder.  Probably  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was  the  president 
of  the  Class  of '38  since  Chet  Carlyle,  our  beloved  All-American  basketball  player  and 
longtime  president  of  the  class,  had  passed  away.  I  was  invited  by  the  executive 
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committee  to  take  over,  and,  through,  I  hope,  some  diplomatic  and  democratic  system,  I 
was  selected,  [laughter] 

Every  few  years-not  systematically,  I'm  afraid-we  try  to  pursue  democracy.  We're  in 
a  kind  of  a  rut.  It's  hard  for  those  that  are  officers  of  the  class  and  the  executive  committee 
to  step  down,  because  our  colleagues  don't  want  to  do  anything  more,  and  they  figure  as 
long  as  we'll  do  it,  that's  fine. 

Once  you  get  onto  the  board  of  the  Alumni  Association,  you  are  meeting  and  greeting  a 
lot  of  people  that  you  wouldn't  otherwise,  so  you  get  to  be  known.  Because  of  my 
background  in  finance,  inevitably  I  always  seem  to  end  up  as  chairman  of  the  investment 
committee  or  something  else  moneywise.  So  it  was  through  the  financial  side  of  the 
Alumni  Association  that  I  had  my  entry.  The  process  then  moves  you  politically,  I  guess, 
step  by  step,  and  someday  you  find  yourself  vice  president.  So  I  was  on  the  escalator 
going  up  with  a  lot  of  wonderful  people  touting  my  campaign  without  my  really  knowing 
what  was  going  on.  I  eventually  became  Alumnus  of  the  Year,  so  that-- 

LaBerge:  There's  a  very  nice  article  about  you  that  year.1 

Well,  I  understand,  both  from  Mr.  [Richard]  Heggie  and  from  Mike  Koll,  that  being  the 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  almost  a  full-time  job  for  that  term.  So  you  must 
have  had  to  decide,  "Gee,  am  I  going  to  do  this?"  or  how  to  set  aside  the  time. 

Hoadley:  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  time-consuming  job,  but  if  you  enjoy  what  you're  doing  and  you've 
got  a  good  team  you  never  think  about  it  until  it's  all  over,  and  then  you  wonder  how  you 
got  it  done,  but  you  get  it  done.  And  you  never  do  it  alone.  We  had  a  lot  of  good 
experiences  with  new  programs  in  the  Alumni  Association,  with  new  people  coming  in. 
The  diversity  issue  was  a  challenging  one. 


Mentorship  Program 


LaBerge:  Tell  me  about  that,  because  I  know  that  you  were  involved  in  the  mentorship  program  and 
trying  to  maintain  the  diversity.  Was  that  one  of  your  goals  coming  in? 

Hoadley:  That's  right,  yes.  I  think  the  problem  which  we  faced  was  a  common  problem.  It  was  that 
you  tend  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  that  you  know,  and  unfortunately,  you  don't  get  to 
know  a  lot  of  people  in  a  different  culture  unless  you  work  at  it.  We  found  later,  though, 
that  if  we  had  projects  and  invited  people  of  all  different  cultures,  we  got  to  know  each 
other  through  working  together,  rather  than  preaching  at  each  other. 


1  California  Monthly,  December  1993. 
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So  our  mentorship  program  was  an  action-oriented  program.  Our  desire  from  the  start 
was  to  look  at  the  alumni  change  ahead,  because  the  diversity  on  the  campus  was 
changing,  and  here  we  had  a  very  large  and  substantial  alumni  group,  overwhelmingly 
white.  The  campus  was  becoming  increasingly  diverse.  Sooner  or  later,  it  would  be 
through  a  natural  process  that  the  alumni  of  the  years  that  we  represented  were  not  going 
to  fairly  represent  change-we're  all  whatever  we  are— 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  But  the  new  ones  coming  in  deserved,  needed,  and  wanted  some  representation.  We  were 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  non-whites  were  struggling  at  Cal,  not 
because  they  lacked  the  ability;  simply,  they  were  out  of  their  own  culture  in  a  strange 
world.  We  still  have  to  work  hard  to  correct  this. 

We  struggled  to  find  more  people  who,  of  a  different  culture,  could  see  value  in  what 
we  were  doing,  which  was  predominantly  reflecting  our  culture.  The  best  way  we  thought 
to  do  that  was  through  a  mentorship  program.  The  credibility  of  the  mentors  we  thought 
would  depend  heavily  on  their  ability  to  talk  to  people  of  their  own  culture  and  mentorship 
that  way,  rather  than  having  cross-culture,  at  least  at  the  outset.  So  we  found  opportunities 
among  various  diverse  groups  through  the  Alumni  Association  to  help  their  own  particular 
people  of  culture  get  through  Cal,  and  it's  grown  considerably  since. 

LaBerge:  How  did  you  reach  out  and  find  the  mentors? 

Hoadley:  Well,  in  the  course  of  the  Alumni  Association  activities  we  had  literally  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  people  attending  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  state  or  the  community  or 
overseas  or  what  have  you.  When  you're  president  or  one  of  the  senior  officers  and 
traveling  the  world  anyway,  you  have  a  good  opportunity  to  gather  with  Cal  people,  and 
you  can  readily  identify  people  without  great  difficulty  who  would  catch  fire  with  the 
mentorship  idea,  while  others  couldn't  care  less. 

But,  by  and  large,  the  Cal  alumni— at  least  that  I've  known—have  been  real  people  who 
were  proud  of  being  a  part  of  Cal,  but  also  sensitive  to  the  issues  that  the  Cal  Monthly  and 
the  Cal  officers  were  telling  you  about  happenings  on  campus.  If  you  look  at  the 
mentorship  program,  it  coincides  with  a  lot  of  the  questions  of,  "How  is  the  campus  doing 
and  dealing  with  problems?"  mirrors  into  the  Alumni  Association.  Whether  it  leads  or 
lags,  it's  hard  to  say,  but  it's  in  the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  alums  who  pick  up  and  become  a 
part  of  anything  of  real  interest  and  then  that  attracts  more  people  who  have  a  similar 
interest  and  it  feeds  on  itself. 

LaBerge:  And  how  did  you  find  the  students  who  wanted  to  have  a  mentor? 
Hoadley:  By  simply  advertising  that  the  mentors  were  there. 
LaBerge:  Through  the  Daily  Cal  or-? 
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Hoadley:  Whatever  device  available.  Yes.  But  finally  you'd  have  to  say  that  it  came  down  to 
personal  contacts  with  the  faculty,  contacts  with  students  who  knew  of  other  students, 
people  in  the  dorms  or  what  have  you,  and  then  it  always  becomes  a  tug  of  war  as  to 
whether  you  had  more  mentors  or  mentees.  Matching  them  is  a  job.  I'm  out  of  touch  with 
it  now,  so  I  can't  tell  you,  except  that  it  was  part  of  the  helpful  tradition  of  Cal  that  just  fell 
into  place  naturally.  It  happened  at  Cal  probably  at  least  as  soon  and  probably  as 
profoundly  as  any  campus  that  I  know  about. 


Contact  with  Berkeley  Chancellor 

LaBerge:  How  much  contact  did  you  have  with  the  chancellor? 
Hoadley:  Almost  daily. 
LaBerge:  Really? 

Hoadley:  Yes.  [Ira  Michael]  Mike  Heyman  was  campus  leader  during  my  particular  period.  When 
I  became  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  I  had  many  opportunities  and  I  worked 
hard  to  generate  alumni  support  for  the  chancellor's  programs. 

The  background  of  this,  I  guess,  was  that  I  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Daily  Cal  when 
I  was  on  campus.  So  I  got  to  know  chancellors  pretty  readily  through  the  years  while  I 
was  on  campus.  Some  of  them  were  very  supportive  and  others  were  pretty  academic  and 
less  so. 

But,  as  far  as  the  chancellors  are  concerned,  Mike  Heyman  and  Chang-Lin  [Tien]  were 
the  ones  that  I  worked  closely  with.  We  knew  each  other  well,  but  they're  very  different 
as  such.  But  it  was  certainly  part  of  my  goal  that  the  chancellor  should  know  what  is 
going  on  among  alumni,  and  we  should  know,  really,  what  the  chancellor's  problems  are. 
So  there  was  reason  for  a  contact.  And  also  simultaneously,  we  were  putting  together  the 
'38  gift  campaign  for  our  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  class's  graduation.  Mike  Heyman  had 
challenged  classes  to  put  together  funding  for  chairs,  and  so  it  wasn't  difficult  to  get  a 
close  relationship  when  you  were  talking  with  the  chancellor  about  something  that  he 
wanted. 

LaBerge:  That's  right.  Raising  the  money?  [laughs] 

Hoadley:  That's  right.  And  we  did,  and  we  were  in  the  early  stages  of  the  chair  campaign,  so  we,  off 
the  record,  would  say  that  we  had  the  cheap  chairs,  [laughter]  They're  now  $500,000  or 
whatever  it  is.  But  we  did  rev  ours  up  from  originally  $250,000  to  $400,000,  and  then  we 
decided  to  go  first  class  and  go  with  $500,000.  So  we  started  with  modest  amounts  of 
money  in  mind  and  raised  our  sights  as  we  progressed. 
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Mike  Heyman,  through  the  chair  program,  was  a  good  contact.  We  had  lots  of  other 
discussions  because  some  of  his  ideas  were  right  on,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  some 
were  not.  And  because  of  my  interest  in  economics  and  finance,  we  had  a  lot  of 
conversations  about  things  that  were  not  alumni-related.  We  both  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 


Search  Committee  for  Chang-Lin  Tien 


Hoadley:  Chang-Lin  was  a  classic.  I  was  on  the  committee  that  picked  him.  I  really  didn't  know 
him  until  the  committee  began  to  function,  and  I  remember  so  vividly  how  impressive  he 
was  to  all  of  us,  and  he  certainly  proved  to  be  a  good  choice. 

LaBerge:  How  does  that  search  committee  work? 

Hoadley:  Well,  the  search  committee  is  picked  by  the  president  of  the  university,  and  the 

representation  is  such  that  you  draw  in  people  from  the  faculty,  people  from  the  students— 
certainly  a  cross-representation  of  the  campus.  In  the  course  of  time,  you  go  through  the 
standard  procedure  of  advertising  nationally  that  there's  a  chancellorship  open.  You  are 
particularly  careful  about  not  leaving  somebody  out  who  is  a  solid  campus  representative, 
because  you  don't  want  to  be  accused  of  neglecting  some  particular  discipline  or  specialty. 
The  search  committee  always  has  people  who  think  very  positively  about  some  things  and 
not  so  about  others.  So  it's  an  ongoing  process  of  narrowing  priorities. 

You  start  out  with  literally  a  hundred  or  more  names  that  you  get  through  the  door  and 
through  the  mail  in  response  to  ads  and  what  have  you.  You  kind  of  make  a  wide  cut 
through  possible  candidates.  People  on  the  committee  have  different  points  of  view.  It's  a 
standard  procedure.  You  then  try  to  winnow  down  and  ultimately  get  down  to  some 
number  like  fifteen  or  twenty.  Then  you  begin  to  look  intensively  at  each  of  them  in  terms 
of  their  background  and  people's  comments  about  them  and  so  on.  You  ultimately  get 
down  to  two  or  three,  and  then  you  bring  them  in,  and  they  appear  before  the  committee 
for  interview. 

I  can  remember  so  vividly,  Chang-Lin  came  in  for  his  interview--.  As  I  say,  people 
who  already  knew  him  well  were  very  pleased,  but  a  lot  of  us  really  didn't  know  him  all 
that  well.  He  brought  his  wife  Di-Hwa  into  the  interview. 

LaBerge:  Oh  really? 

Hoadley:  She  is  such  a  sweet  and  lovely  person.  She  didn't  say  a  word,  but  she  was  there,  and  you 
just  could  see  the  Asian  culture  of  togetherness  and  support,  that  you  were  really  getting 
clearly  two  people.  I  represented  the  alumni,  so  I  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
alumni  relations  and  he  had  the  right  answers.  He  even  answered  the  alumni  question 
positively  and  correctly,  "Are  you  willing  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  team?"  [laughter] 
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LaBerge:  Was  he  ever! 
Hoadley:  Yes,  he  made  good  on  that,  because  some  of  his  predecessors  were  not  of  that  same  stripe. 

LaBerge:  Well,  as  the  representative  of  the  alumni,  did  you  get  feedback  from  your  board  before 
you  would  go,  for  instance,  to  the  search  committee? 

Hoadley:  We  always  did,  but  we  tried  to  protect  the  individuality  of  the  candidates,  because  there  is 
nothing  more  embarrassing  and  sickening  to  have  somebody  rumored  to  be  on  the  inside 
track  and  then  later  not  getting  it.  But,  insofar  as  you  have  in  any  organization,  a  handful 
of  people  who  are  in  leadership  positions  of  responsibility— you  talk  pretty  frankly  with 
them,  and  they,  in  turn—not  because  they're  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  because  they 
feel  a  part  of  the  entourage  and  support  group-would  pass  along  a  comment  or  two.  I 
guess  the  best  way  to  express  it  is,  when  you  get  down  to  the  last  two  or  three,  you've  got 
an  outstanding  selection  pool.  In  the  end,  at  least  in  my  experiences,  you  make  a  soul- 
searching  check  and  then  close  your  eyes  and  visualize  the  person  in  the  job,  and,  in  my 
case,  in  the  job  dealing  with  the  alumni.  And  the  kind  of  questions  that  you  ask  in  the 
interview  heavily  represents  your  own  responsibility  area.  That  simply  means  that  you  are 
feeding  back  to  your  confidence  groups  what  kind  of  persons  are  available— without 
necessarily  naming  names-but  comment  generally,  like,  Here's  somebody  who's  strong, 
and  This  one's  strong,  and  That  one's  strong.  Then  you  find  other  ways— in  many  instances 
through  contacts,  but  it  was  strictly  a  confidential  basis. 

But  the  process  has  a  great  way  of  taking  time  and  eventually  narrowing  down 
candidates  to  the  point  where  you  can't  narrow  anymore,  you've  got  to  make  a  decision. 
At  that  point,  you  have  a  little  prayer. 

In  many  cases,  it's  been  my  experience,  you  always  pick  people  because  they're  good, 
and  they  are  good,  but  they  later  prove  not  to  be  so  good.  So,  the  older  you  are,  the  more 
you've  selected  people—.  I  always  remember  a  mentor  of  mine  said,  "Hoadley,  until 
you've  had  to  fire  somebody  you've  hired  as  brilliant,  you  have  not  matured."  So  I'm 
modest  about  my  thinking  on  selection,  but  if  you  have  basically  good  people  and  you  also 
have  a  group  of  people  that  are  pledging  their  support  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
candidate—.  It's  one  thing  to  select  a  candidate,  it's  quite  another  thing  to  select  a 
candidate  and  help  the  candidate  become  the  real  person  of  success  in  the  job.  You  learn 
that  after  you've  been  on  a  few  search  committees.  We  certainly  have  seen  that  at  Cal. 
The  alumni  representative  can  do  whatever  he  or  she  thinks  is  best,  but  that's  the  approach 
that  I  cling  to.  You  have  to  have  some  consistent  policy  and  response  as  you  go  along  in 
the  process,  otherwise  you're  dealing  with  the  blind.  My  desire  was  to  select  the  candidate 
who  would  be  most  successful. 
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II  REGENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  1990-1991 


Regent-designate  and  then  Regent  ## 


LaBerge:  Well  then,  as  alumni  president  of  just  the  Berkeley  campus,  what  kind  of  contact  did  you 
have  with  the  president  of  the  university—before  you  became  a  regent,  even? 

Hoadley:  Well,  I  guess  the  best  way  to  approach  that  was  that  as  president  of  the  Alumni 

Association,  in  the  rotation  process,  you  become  eligible  to  become  a  regent-designate  and 
then  a  regent.  You  have,  at  least  in  the  two-year  term,  one  year  of  getting  to  know  the 
president.  Then  you  have  a  full  voting  position  the  second  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  if 
the  president  is  interested  in  you-and  certainly  the  presidents  that  I've  had  contact  with 
were  interested  in  who  I  was  and  what  I  was— you  see  him  frequently,  but  it's  the  year  that 
you're  a  voting  regent,  where  you  make  a  difference  on  some  issues,  that  the  president 
cultivates  you  and  you  cultivate  the  president  and  so  on. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  David  Gardner  is  concerned,  I  had  known  David  in  connection  with 
various  alumni  functions  and  activities  that  brought  us  together,  and  he,  being  a  specialist 
in  higher  education,  was  in  demand  in  many  alumni  affairs.  I  knew  him  more  casually, 
though,  and  I  got  to  know  him  rather  well  as  a  regent. 

LaBerge:  Coming  into  your  first  regents'  meeting,  what  was  your  impression  of  the  regents  as  a 
whole  and  how  that  group  worked?  Just  coming  in  fresh. 

Hoadley:  Well,  keep  in  mind  that  the  alumni  regents  had  been  around  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  alumni  regents  have  a  way  of  staying  in  touch  with  each  other. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  okay. 

Hoadley:  It  was  a  very  fine  relationship.  When  you  come  into  that  first  regents'  meeting,  there's 

always  the  reaction,  "Here  I  am,"  and  it's  exciting  and  so  on,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  you've  heard  other  regents— former  presidents  [of  the  Alumni  Association]  and 
regents— talk  about  what  goes  on;  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  regent  representing  the  alumni  is 
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to  feed  back  to  the  board  of  the  Alumni  Association  what's  going  on  with  the  regents  that 
you  can  talk  about.  The  process  gets  you  in  touch  with  a  lot  of  feedback.  So  I'd  heard  the 
previous  presidents  of  the  Alumni  Association  talk  about  what  happened  at  the  regents' 
meetings  for  several  years  before  I  ever  got  to  the  regents'  meetings. 

LaBerge:  Okay. 

Hoadley:  It's  kind  of  a  network.  Dick  Heggie,  as  we  mentioned-Dick  was  certainly  one.  Every 
president  of  the  Cal  Alumni  Association  feeds  back  to  the  board  of  directors  information 
as  to  what  is  going  on. 

LaBerge:  So  you  knew  a  little  bit  what  to  expect? 

Hoadley:  Yes.  I  think  so. 

LaBerge:  And  then  you  go  for  a  full  year  to  all  the  meetings  without  voting? 

Hoadley:  Yes. 

LaBerge:  So  you  really  have  kind  of  an  introduction. 

Hoadley:  Exactly,  that's  right,  yes-which  is  a  good  system  because  you  see  the  board  in  action,  and 
you  can  vote  no  without  having  to  show  your  hand. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  But  later  it  becomes  helpful,  because  some  sticky  subjects  come  up.  The  point  is  that  you 
can't  hide  when  you  have  to  vote  and  you  have  to  show  people  that  you  are  for  or  against 
them.  Maybe  one  of  your  very  closest  friends  is  on  that  side  and  you're  on  this  side,  but 
that's  where  you  test  in  any  system  what  you  really  believe  is  best  for  the  institution  and  so 
forth.  You  can  argue  about  it. 


Site  Selection  Committee  for  Tenth  Campus 

Hoadley:  As  a  regent  I  was  particularly  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  tenth  campus. 
LaBerge:  Well,  let's  just  pick  that  as  our  first  issue  to  talk  about.  Tell  me  how  that  came  about. 
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Staff  Involvement 


Hoadley:  Well,  there  had  been  research  going  on  by  the  president's  office  at  the  university  and 

certainly  on  each  campus-projections  of  student  enrollment  years  ahead,  lots  of  debate  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  need  for  more  facilities.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  projections 
were  probably  wild.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  feeling— and  I  know  that  David  Gardner 
was  involved  in  this— that  there  was  an  eventual  need  for  a  new  campus. 

The  criteria  was  growth  in  population,  but  also  that  the  Central  Valley  of  the  state  of 
California  was  serving  the  student  potential  less  well  than  any  other  part  of  the  state.  So 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  as  the  state  population  grows  we  need  more  facilities,  then 
there  was  a  specific  regional  concern.  So  the  state  was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  the 
Central  Valley— the  center  of  it— was  considered  to  be  the  priority  for  the  next  campus 
when,  as,  and  if,  we  have  it.  That  was  a  major  decision  that  you  were  already  servicing 
the  people  better  at  the  extremes  of  the  state.  So  the  tenth  campus  committee  made  its 
first  decision  to  locate  the  campus  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  of  California. 

It  took  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  get  the  needed  information,  but  the  committee  had  a 
staff.  One  of  the  things  about  David  Gardner  was  that  he  believed  in— because  of  his 
capacity  and  experience— in  doing  policy  thinking  through  use  of  staff,  giving  staff 
questions  and  saying,  "Give  us  the  answers."  You  know,  having  staff  screen  data  and 
documents  forces  us  to  still  spend  a  lot  of  time,  but  we  were  getting  helpful  input  back 
regularly. 

LaBerge:  Were  you  on  that  committee? 

Hoadley:  Yes,  I  was  on  the  committee.  I  was  one  of  the  members  selected  by  the  president.  I'm 
sure  the  regents  agreed  to  the  selections  of  those  who  were  on  the  committee.  I  don't 
remember  the  specifics  of  that.  But,  anyway,  I  was  invited,  elected,  or  selected,  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  committee,  for  several  years  actually. 

LaBerge:  And  Vice  President  [William]  Baker  was  on  it,  was  that  right? 
Hoadley:  He  was  a  very  important  part  of  it,  yes. 
LaBerge:  And  who  else? 

Hoadley:  Well,  I'll  have  to  scratch  my  memory.  We  had  on  the  committee  Regents  Roy  Brophy, 
Clair  Burgener,  Meredith  Khachigian,  Yori  Wada,  and  Alice  Gonzales;  as  well  as  annual 
chairs  of  the  Academic  Council  and  Vice  President  Ron  Brady.  The  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  was  also  involved. 

LaBerge:  And  who  was  that,  that  year?  Do  you  remember? 
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Hoadley:  Roy  Brophy.  It  was  a  great  committee,  a  good  committee. 

I  remember  Chuck  Young,  as  a  chancellor,  was  on  it.  He  had  his  own  views,  and  they 
were  not  the  same  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  debate  as  to  where 
in  the  Central  Valley,  whether  Fresno  versus  Merced  or  what  have  you. 

But,  as  far  as  members  of  the  committee,  I  won't  list  them  because  I'm  going  to  leave 
out  somebody  for  sure. 

The  committee  functioned  with  a  considerable  amount  of  help  from  the  staff.  The  staff 
was  out  doing  all  of  the  leg  work,  and  when  they  got  a  number  of  sites,  they  ultimately 
broke  down  the  potential  list  to  a  limited  number— oh,  I  suppose  fifteen,  ten,  down  to  five. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  when  there  were  between  five  and  ten  sites,  the  committee  went 
out  and  looked  personally  at  them.  We  actually  did  field  trips  to  various  places. 

I  think  that  the  system  worked  well,  from  my  perspective— because  I  happened  to  vote 
for  the  final  selection  of  Merced-but  my  strong  feeling  was  that  any  of  these  sites  would 
have  been  all  right.  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  Fresno  area  was  already  developed,  and  we 
adopted  a  view  that  the  university  could  service  the  Central  Valley  in  the  interim,  by 
giving  courses  in  different  parts  of  the  Central  Valley,  by  having  programs  that  bring 
faculty  members  to  outposts  so  that  we  didn't  have  to  wait  fifty  years  for  a  campus  before 
we  could  service  that  area. 

There  was  a  lot  of  local  contact,  and  I  think  that  was  helpful  for  the  university  because 
we  were  talking  to  people  about  the  university  all  over  the  Central  Valley.  That  made  the 
project  worthwhile,  in  addition  to  whatever  it  meant  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  campus 
decision. 


Decision-making  Process 


Hoadley:  But  the  problem  was,  do  we  or  don't  we  need  a  campus?  The  fundamental  issue  was,  if  we 
don't  need  it  now,  when  will  we  need  it?  Then,  if  you  felt  that  we  needed  the  campus,  you 
had  to  face  the  question,  Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from?  So  a  lot  of  people  just 
bailed  out  and  said,  "There  is  no  money,"  and  so  why  bother  further. 

I  was  certainly  very  strongly  of  the  view  that  [pounding  table]  we  should  make  a 
decision.  We  spent  two  or  three  years  finding  the  best  place.  If  you  stop  the  decision  and 
don't  actually  pick  the  site,  you're  going  to  have  to  start  all  over  again.  Fortunately,  that 
view  prevailed  and  the  decision  to  select  Merced  was  made.  Members  of  the  committee--! 
think  with  a  lot  of  influence  from  other  regents-sort  of  decided  that,  well,  there  isn't  going 
to  be  money.  So  before  they  finally  decided  to  go  ahead,  they  gave  the  impression  they 
were  going  to  table  the  whole  project.  But  the  Central  Valley  legislators  in  Sacramento 
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overrode  that  point  of  view  and  kept  it  alive,  which  I  thought  was  important.  Now  I 
understand  some  modest  amount  of  money  for  planning  purposes  was  appropriated  in  the 
state  budget  being  recommended  to  the  governor. 

Anyway,  that  was  a  great  experience  because  we  got  to  know  each  other  as  members  of 
the  committee,  and  the  staff,  of  course,  was  there.  A  problem  which  arises  in  any 
organization  when  you  have  a  strong  staff  is  that  they  ultimately  want  to  take  over-not 
because  they're  trying  to  be  vicious  about  it,  but  simply  because  they  feel  they  know  more 
about  it  than  the  committee.  In  many  respects,  that's  true.  They  don't  have  to  vote.  So, 
the  staff  was  pulling  in  one  direction,  and  maybe  that  made  a  difference— I  don't  know— but 
we  were  aware  of  staff  feelings. 

LaBerge:  Which  direction  was  the  staff  pulling  in? 

Hoadley:  Not  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  decision. 

LaBerge:  I  see.  Not  for  Merced. 

Hoadley:  I'm  giving  you  my  candid  appraisal. 

LaBerge:  Right. 

Hoadley:  All  I  know  is  it  was  a  close  vote.  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  chagrin,  because  when  you're  a 
staffer,  you  are  out  in  the  community,  people  are  going  to  ask  you,  how  is  the  committee 
going  to  vote,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it?  And  if  you  are  not  terribly  careful,  you  will 
give  an  impression  it's  going  this  way;  then  it  turns  out  it's  going  another  way.  This  makes 
it  awfully  tough  for  the  staffers.  I  understand  that. 

LaBerge:  The  committee  came  up  with  a  decision  and  then  took  that  to  the  regents?  Or  how  does 
that  work? 

Hoadley:  The  process  is  the  committee  first  was  set  up  by  the  regents,  and  the  president  had  a  major 
influence  on  the  selection  of  who  was  there.  The  assignment  was,  essentially,  Do  we  or 
don't  we  need  a  tenth  campus?  But,  the  feeling  was  that  you  wouldn't  have  picked  a 
committee  if  you  didn't  think  that  we  really  did  need  it. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  Therefore,  having  made  that  decision,  the  next  step  was  to  say  where?  Then  as  I  say,  the 
first  step  was  to  divide  the  state  into  three  sections,  pick  the  one  that  you  were  going  to 
work  on,  which  was  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  then  the  staff  had  to  look  for  sites.  Once 
you  look  for  sites,  they're  beautiful  and  they're  wonderful,  but  somebody  owns  them  and 
they  aren't  necessarily  going  to  sell  or  make  a  donation,  although  as  it  turned  out,  there 
was  a  major  land  gift. 
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LaBerge:  Right. 

Hoadley:  The  process  was  one  of  a  lot  of  meetings,  conference  calls  and  so  on.  I  recall  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  took  it  very  seriously,  and  I  think,  made  a  great  decision.  We'll 
find  out. 

LaBerge:  So  then  you  bring  this  back  to  the  full  Board  of  Regents,  and  there's  a  vote  on  it? 

Hoadley:  That's  right.  Yes.  Because,  ultimately,  that's  where  the  power  lies.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
don't  know  how  you  could  have  done  it  more  thoroughly.  You're  out  walking  through 
fields  and  being  terribly  sensitive  to  Indian  burial  grounds  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  you 
never  probably  anticipated  when  you  got  on  the  committee.  So  it  was  exhaustive.  I  think 
people  particularly  associated  with  an  academic  institution  instinctively  are  research- 
minded.  They're  going  to  be  thorough.  Building  contacts  was  an  interesting  experience, 
and  after  I  was  through  my  official  term  as  a  regent,  they  still  kept  me  on  the  committee 
until  the  disposition  was  made  in  the  final  decision. 


Contacts  with  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor 


LaBerge:  Well,  this  issue  brings  up  other  issues  on  the  regents,  and  one  that  you  mentioned  is  the 
impact  of  the  legislators.  How  much  contact  did  you,  as  a  regent,  have  with  legislators, 
and  how  does  that  work  as  part  of  what  a  regent  does? 


Hoadley:  Well,  the  governor,  of  course,  is  a  regent. 
LaBerge:  That's  right. 


Hoadley:  So  you  start  at  the  top.  The  governor  doesn't  attend  all  of  the  regents'  meetings,  but 

certainly  he  appears  when  there's  an  important  vote  or  other  times  for  whatever  reason. 

The  contact,  as  I  understood  and  saw  it  function,  was  not  very  strong  between  the  run- 
of-the-mill  regents  and  the  state  legislature.  I  think  that's  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
chairman's  prerogative  is  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  governor  or  else  you  get  people  who 
are  of  lower  status  running  around  right  or  left  end  of  the  chair.  It's  permissive  and 
certainly  okay,  but  it  isn't  helpful  in  trying  to  get  some  agreement-particularly  if  you're 
dealing  with  a  major  issue  at  the  university.  When  you  see  something  about  a  regent 
speaking  out  publicly,  you  can  almost  be  sure  that  the  regents  generally  are  not  going  to 
do  that.  But  certain  regents  pick  public  comment  as  a  style,  or  as  a  way  of  publicity,  or  as 
a  way  of,  I  guess,  using  political  power  to  help  get  a  decision  made. 

A  second  reason,  I  think,  is  that  many  of  the  regents  like  to  look  at  all  the  official 
information~the  same  information  that  the  legislators  are  looking  at~and  discuss  that  kind 
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of  information,  rather  than  get  into  a  situation  where  you  try  to  get  a  vote  by  a  legislator 
directly.  That  may  happen,  but  it  doesn't  happen  often  as  a  regent  to  the  extent  that  I  saw 
it.  I  had  contacts  and  occasionally  went  to  lunch  or  to  breakfast  with  some  officials,  but  I 
wasn't  in  the  direct  political  process.  Nobody  asked  me  to  be;  nobody  asked  me  not  to  be. 
The  legislature,  I  would  say,  values  the  regents. 

Over  the  years  that  I've  been  connected  with  it,  the  regents  became  subject  to  a  lot  of 
critiquing— either  because  they  were  not  representing  somebody  who  happened  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  or  because  others  said  their  term  was  so  long  that  they  were  no  longer 
relevant.  For  example,  members  of  an  out-of-power  political  party  during  the  regime  of 
[Governor]  Jerry  Brown.  So  you're  always  dealing  with  sensitive  issues,  but  as  long  as 
you're  candid  and  as  long  as  you're  telling  what  you  really  think,  nobody  stops  you.  I 
found  being  a  regent  not  only  is  interesting  but  an  open  system.  I  didn't  feel  anybody  was 
trying  to  con  me  to  get  my  vote.  Maybe  they  were  and  I  didn't  know  it.  [laughter] 


Responding  to  the  Economic  Downturn 


LaBerge:  Well,  one  of  the  other  things  you  brought  up  in  searching  for  the  tenth  campus  and  one 

reason  of  it  not  going  ahead  right  then  was  the  budget.  Because  you  were  there  right  when 
the  state  was  in  an  economic  crisis,  and  you,  above  all,  could  talk  about  that. 

Hoadley:   Well,  that's  a  very  important  point,  influencing  what  went  on  and  how  I  reacted  to  it. 

You're  right,  my  years  of  involvement  were  the  years  of  economic  crisis.  I  think  anything 
I  would  say  about  what  went  on  would  be  colored  by  exactly  that  issue. 

Everybody  was  conscious  that  there  wasn't  money,  that  the  revenues  were  shrinking, 
and  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  was  towards  stringency  and  austerity.  I  think  that  helps 
explain  a  lot  of  the  things  that  went  on  in  the  campus.  The  whole  budget  process  was  such 
that  the  regents  were  getting  daily  intelligence  from  Sacramento  as  to  whether  the 
governor  was  reviewing  and  smiling  or  upset  section  by  section  of  the  budget,  and  how 
many  votes  were  going  to  be  for  or  against  each  item  of  the  budget,  or,  "So-and-so  has  just 
changed  his  vote  somewhere,  and  that  will  change  this."  I  guess,  with  credit  to  the 
leadership,  they  had  some  real  tough  compromise  decisions  to  make,  and  I  think  on  the 
whole  they  made  good  ones. 

LaBerge:  Which  leadership?  The  legislature  or  the  university? 

Hoadley:  The  university  living  within  the  limits  of  which  the  severity  was  imposed  by  the  governor 
and  by  the  state  legislature.  A  lot  of  the  programs  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  in  detail,  such 
as  early  retirements  of  faculty  and  cutbacks  in  structures  and  benefits.  All  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  when  you're  in  a  period  of  recession  color  every  decision. 
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But  the  leadership-particularly  Chang-Lin  and  David  [Gardner],  and  then,  later,  Jack 
[Peltasonj-managed  to  keep  the  relationships  with  the  legislature  positive.  They  accepted 
austerity  regularly,  but  they  also  indicated  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  if  certain 
budget  reductions  were  to  be  made.  It  was  not  antagonistic;  there  may  have  been  some 
infighting  somewhere,  but  my  impression  was  that  there  was  enough  information  flowing 
to  the  regents  to  convince  them  that  they  were  getting  hurt  no  more  and  no  less  than  other 
branches  of  the  state  educational  system.  That  wasn't  unanimous,  but  there  was  an 
acceptance. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  leadership  always  was  trying  hard  to  save  the  core 
of  the  university,  without  trying  to  ignore  the  economic  reality  that  the  state  legislature 
faced  and  the  governor  faced.  They  wanted  to  live  in  a  working  relationship,  and  the 
amount  of  commuting  between  Berkeley  or  Oakland  and  Sacramento  by  the  leadership 
was  tremendous,  because  they  were  trying  every  way  they  could  to  be  constructive.  Go 
back  and  look  at  the  decisions  that  were  made  about  five  years  earlier.  You  would  never 
have  predicted  the  severity  of  those  things  which  would  have  to  happen  in  terms  of 
cutbacks,  austerity,  faculty  retirements,  and  so  on. 

So,  just  to  repeat,  in  the  background  of  everything  I  saw  the  regents  do  was  always  the 
question:  Where's  the  money?  What  can  we  cut  out?  Where  can  we  cut  it  out?  And,  How 
will  we  treat  Berkeley  the  same  way  as  UCLA  and  the  others?  A  lot  of  decisions  were 
made  with  close  calls.  There  was  a  lot  of  stress,  and  I  guess  I  would  say,  without  being 
able  to  defend  it  completely,  that  the  budget  process  was  so  good  that  even  though  it  hurt  a 
lot  of  people,  the  university  overall  has  emerged  stronger.  That's  my  view  because  of  my 
economics  training  and  experience. 

But,  that's  a  common  experience:  if  you  defer  reaching  decisions  because  they're  going 
to  hurt  somebody,  then  later  you  have  to  do  it  and  you  find  that  the  result  is  that  you're 
better  off  because  you  got  rid  of  some  problems  earlier.  That's  the  American  system.  It's 
painful,  but  it  would  have  been  more  painful  later  not  to  have  done  them  early  on.  That's  a 
bit  of  philosophy  and  my  economic  view  with  an  historical  perspective. 

That's  what's  going  on  in  Asia  right  now.  You  live  it  up  and  have  a  great  time,  and 
then,  unfortunately,  you  run  out  of  what  you  thought  was  going  to  be  there  forever.  Then 
you  get  by  on  a  lot  less,  and  it  forces  you  to  introduce  new  ideas  and  new  creativity.  One 
of  the  elements  that  provides  greatness  for  America  is  we  reluctantly,  belatedly,  face  the 
tough  issues  and  do  something  about  them,  whereas  most  countries  cover  up,  cover  up, 
cover  up,  and  then  explode:  Japan  right  now,  Malaysia,  Indonesia. 

So  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  Pollyanna  about  it,  but  when  we're  going  through  that  kind  of  a 
period,  I  try  to  force  myself  and  anybody  else  who  will  listen  to  me  to  look  at  the 
consequences,  positively  as  well  as  negatively.  I  think  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  that 
adversity  is  not  all  bad,  but  it  doesn't  sell  very  well. 
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Committee  Work  of  the  Regents 


LaBerge:  Right,  [laughs]  Well,  how  hands  on  were  you  and  the  other  individual  regents  when  these 
decisions  had  to  be  made  about  the  budget— for  instance,  the  early  retirements,  or  whether 
to  increase  student  fees,  or  defer  maintenance?  Did  you  vote  on  each  of  those  things?  Or 
did  you  discuss  each  of  those  things? 

Hoadley:  They  were  all  discussed—no  question  about  it— and  to  the  extent  that  they  required,  legally 
or  otherwise,  a  formal  vote-as  a  regent,  you  vote. 

But  I  think  the  process,  which  is  hard  to  describe,  is  that  the  committees  of  the  regents 
that  have  responsibility  will  spend  all  kinds  of  time  in  special  meetings  and  so  on.  Then 
they  convey  to  the  general  body  their  recommendations.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion, 
then,  it's  picked  up  at  the  regents'  general  meeting,  as  opposed  to  the  committee. 

A  lot  of  effort  is  involved  in  the  committee  structure  as  such.  You  are  given 
information,  in  fact,  paper  like  this  [motioning  several  inches] -report  after  report.  If 
you're  conscientious-and  I  think  the  regents  were  conscientious-you  couldn't  possibly 
read  all  this  stuff,  but  you  read  a  lot.  You're  not  left  out.  I  felt  that,  whatever  was  going 
on,  I  knew  enough,  at  least  as  much  as  I  could  digest.  Then,  the  final  point  would  be  the 
chairman  of  a  committee— obviously  looking  for  your  support— would  come  to  you  or  call 
you  and  say,  "This  is  the  situation,  and  here's  an  additional  piece  of  information,"  or, 
"Here's  what  Sacramento  thinks,"  and  what  have  you.  But  if  you  were  close  to  the 
chairman  of  the  regents,  you  might  have  gotten  more  information  than  somebody  who 
wasn't.  That's  human  nature. 

LaBerge:  So  it  would  depend  on  who  was  the  chairman,  possibly. 

Hoadley:  That's  right,  yes. 

LaBerge:  How  often  did  the  board  as  a  whole  not  approve  what  a  committee  recommended? 

Hoadley:  Not  very  often,  and  for  a  good  reason,  which  is  that  if  a  committee  is  really  functioning, 

you  never  take  on  an  issue  unless  you're  sure  you've  got  the  votes  for  a  decision.  Defeat  is 
not  only  a  source  of  embarrassment,  but  it  also  may  block  something  that  can't  be  brought 
up  again  for  a  long  time.  It's  better  to  let  it  sleep  until  the  time  is  right  to  win  the 
necessary  approvals  for  action. 

Now,  that's  the  political  process:  if  you  can't  count  the  required  votes,  don't  take  the 
vote.  But  that  can  be  interpreted  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  far  too  much  power 
because  he  can  stop  debate,  and  there  are  other  ways  it  can  be  abused.  But  certainly, 
whenever  I  chair  a  committee,  I  never  bring  a  cold  issue  into  a  board  for  decision.  I  find 
out  early  which  way  the  water  is  flowing—not  only  because  I  want  to  win,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  haven't  forgotten  something  or  made  a  bad  decision. 
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LaBerge:  How  involved  was  the  president  in  this  voting  and  in  the  committee  work? 

Hoadley:  I  would  say  that  if  the  issue  was  of  campuswide,  statewide  significance,  then  he  was 
deeply  involved,  and  should  be  as  such. 

Then  again,  it  depends  on  the  president.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  a 
person  of  strong  personality,  and  the  president  is  a  person  of  strong  personality,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  you're  going  to  have  some  real  differences.  But,  if  they  are 
working  together  and  have  commonality,  and  have  good  communications,  the  president 
has  the  power  as  president  of  the  university,  as  the  seated  executive,  to  develop  the  basic 
strategy,  to  develop  the  concepts,  and  sell  them  to  the  regents.  I  would  say  that  the 
president,  at  least  in  my  time,  has  demonstrated  leadership  which  is  more  significant  than 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman.  I  think  one  is  an  active  online  operating  day-to-day 
person,  and  the  chairman  is  more  a  policy-maker  person  who  is  guiding  decisions.  But  the 
president  has  to  live  with  him  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 


LaBerge:  Well,  we're  talking  a  little  bit  about  the  president  with  the  regents.  You  were  there  both 
when  David  Gardner  was  president  and  Jack  Peltason  was  president?  Because  you  were 
still  on  the  board? 

Hoadley:  Jack  Peltason  sort  of  went  in  when  I  was  going  out. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  so  did  you  observe  him  with  the  regents  or  not? 

Hoadley:  I  observed  him  as  a  regent. 

LaBerge:  And  as  a  chancellor? 

Hoadley:  As  a  chancellor,  yes. 

LaBerge:  Well,  then  let's  just  talk  about  David  Gardner.  How  do  you  think  that  he  performed  his 
role  with  the  regents? 

Hoadley:  Well,  I  would  say  two  or  three  things  quickly.  As  far  as  David  is  concerned,  I  got  to  know 
him  well,  and  I  admired  him  tremendously  as  a  very  able  person.  Certainly  his  record  of 
whatever  he  did,  he  did  well  from  the  standpoint  of  ability.  I  think  that  he  was  particularly 
adept  at  handling  the  political  issues.  He  built  a  lot  of  friendships  in  Sacramento,  and  he 
was  admired  and  respected  as  a  true  leader.  Particularly,  with  an  academic  background 
and  degrees  and  all  that  he  did  in  higher  education,  he  was  Mr.  Higher  Education  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

I  guess  the  only  concern  that  I  had  is  that  as  a  leader  he  showed  at  times  what  a  good 
leader  has  to  show-a  sort  of  do-or-die  attitude  on  issues.  Some  people  felt  that  he  was  a 
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little  strong  on  that.  I  guess  to  wrap  it  up  I'd  say  where  David  had  problems  it  was  because 
he  was  a  little  less  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  other  people  about  what  he  was  doing  and 
the  consequences  of  it  as  such. 

But,  as  far  as  overall  presidency-sort  of  forget  the  tail  end  of  his  regime—I  would  say 
he  was  absolutely  outstanding,  and  what  ultimately  shook  him  up  was  the  fact  that  he  lost 
his  wife,  who  was  a  lovely  person.  I  think  that  changed  some  of  his  perspective  and  he 
was  sort  of  awash  with  concerns  related  to  his  loss. 

The  Mormon  influence  in  his  life,  I  think,  was  a  very  significant  factor  or  force.  I'm 
not  a  Mormon,  so  I  don't  know— but  I  think  that  there  is  some  indication  that  people  who 
are  of  that  particular  faith  tend  to  have  a  very  strong  view  toward  that  faith.  Consequently, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  a  driving  force,  to  do  it  their  way.  That  is  interpreted  as  a  strong 
leader  by  some  people  and  as  overly  aggressive  by  others. 

I  remember  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  he  was  leaving.  We  had  lunch 
together.  I  admired  him  so  much.  I  felt  that  his  regime  had  made  a  lot  of  progress,  but  the 
one  problem  that  he  had  was  the  lack  of  sensitivity  to  other  people's  reactions  to  things 
that  he  might  do  or  want  to  do. 

So  the  sad  part  for  me  is  that  I  have  lost  contact  with  him.  I  don't  know  his  second  wife 
at  all.  I  haven't  seen  David  in  two  or  three  years.  Here  is  somebody  at  the  pinnacle  of 
education  who  sort  of  disappeared.  I  think  that's  sad,  because  I  looked  to  him,  certainly  in 
the  years  that  I  was  close  to  him,  as  the  man  who  could  redo  education,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  worldwide,  but  he  lost  that  opportunity,  and  I  don't  really  understand 
why. 

So  David  and  I-David  was  a  good  friend.  He  showed  up  at  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
Association  where  I  needed  him  and  wanted  him.  He  was  there  when  I  retired  from  the 
presidency.  He  made  a  very  generous  talk.  So,  all  my  prejudices  were  positive.  I  guess 
I'm  floundering  a  bit  in  saying  that  he  has  drifted  away  from  me,  and  I'm  not  particularly 
aware  of  why  that's  true.  I  really  don't  know.  But  I  couldn't  have  had  a  higher  impression 
of  a  person  than  David  when  he  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career. 

LaBerge:  Now,  I  know  that  your  time  is  sort  of  up.  Could  we  make  another  appointment  for  maybe 
an  hour? 

Hoadley:  Sure,  sure. 

LaBerge:  Because  I  think  there  are  still  a  lot  of  issues  that  you  could  comment  on. 

Hoadley:  Okay. 
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Role  of  the  Alumni  Regent 

[Interview  2:  March  30,  1998]  ## 


LaBerge:  Well,  we  talked  about  how  you  got  involved  with  the  Alumni  Association  and  a  little  bit 
about  the  role  of  the  regents.  In  general,  how  is  the  Alumni  Association  regent  different 
from  the  appointed  regent? 

Hoadley:  I  can  say  that  while  I  was  an  alumni  regent  there  was  an  evolution.  I  was  obviously 
coached  by  the  previous  alumni  regents  as  to  what  went  on,  but  I  kind  of  got  the 
impression  that  they  were  there  without  any  great  mandate.  No  one  was  really  terribly 
interested  in  what  they  had  to  say.  In  effect,  they  were  second-rated  regents,  as  opposed  to 
those  that  were  duly  selected  by  the  governor  and  so  on. 

I  can  understand  why  that  would  be  the  case,  but  I  remember  personally  getting 
annoyed  when  subject  after  subject  would  come  up  in  which  the  alumni  had  knowledge 
and  were  deeply  involved,  and  nobody  asked  any  questions.  I  remember  in  particular 
when  reference  was  being  made  by  some  of  the  university  officials  along  the  lines  of,  "We 
want  to  be  sure  that  state  officials  know  what  we're  doing,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  various  and  sundry  professionals  know  what  we're  doing,  and  we  need  them  to  support 
the  university." 

So  some  of  us  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  The  big  problem  is  that  the  public  at  large  doesn't 
realize  that  the  University  of  California  is  really  doing  a  great  job.  You're  not  telling  that 
story.  The  alumni  have  been  trying  really  hard  to  do  that." 

So,  in  essence,  the  alumni  were  respected  and  certainly  not  denigrated  in  an  obvious 
way,  but  we  were  largely  considered  to  be  an  unnecessary  appendage. 

In  the  course  of  the  time  certainly  some  of  us  were  involved  and  subsequently,  the 
alumni  regents  have  had  first  the  courage  to  speak  up  and  say  something,  because  they 
were  not  actually  silenced,  but  the  general  discussion  would  hardly  include  them.  While  I 
was  there  some  little  change  took  place  which  has  later  been  escalated  to  the  extent  that 
the  regents  now  who  are  alumni  regents  seem  to  speak  up  and  to  be  respected  and 
considered  more  on  the  team  than  was  apparently  true  previously.  Of  course,  I  can't  judge 
that,  it  was  just  as  it  was  handed  down,  but  I  know  that  from  the  time  I  was  a  regent  there 
was  some  change,  and  I  think  it  was  for  the  better. 

LaBerge:  Was  part  of  it  the  fact  that  you  were  only  going  to  be  there  for  a  year  or  some  other 
reason? 

Hoadley:  Well,  the  fact  that  you  are  a  short-termer  as  opposed  to  a  long-termer  means  by  definition 
that  you're  not  going  to  have  the  same  effectiveness.  But  that's  part  of  the  system.  The 
fact  that  you  have  a  short  term  probably,  in  the  final  analysis,  turned  out  to  be  a  plus, 
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because  if  you've  only  got  one  or  two  years,  one  year  of  voting,  you  had  better  make 
something  of  it. 

LaBerge:  Right. 

Hoadley:  I  think  that's  what's  happened  in  recent  years.  Recent  alumni--the  Dave  Flinn-type— are 
very  different  from  what  probably  was  the  case  some  time  before.  It  was  more 
ceremonious,  then,  in  terms  of  some  contribution  to  policy  and  in  perhaps  trying  to 
influence  the  other  regents  to  do  something  they  might  not  have  been  instinctively 
interested  in  doing.  But  I  would  comment  that  the  alumni  regents,  as  I've  watched,  have 
made  some  important  contributions  to  policy,  more  so  in  recent  years.  Of  course,  that's  a 
judgement  call,  but  I  think  that's  the  case. 

LaBerge:  Does  it  make  a  difference,  do  you  think,  that  you  have  a  UC  connection,  and  maybe  some 
of  the  regents  don't?  For  instance,  maybe  you  have  more  loyalty  to  the  university  versus 
someone  who's  appointed. 

Hoadley:  I  think  that's  an  element  that  undoubtedly  was  there,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  a  major 

consideration.  Your  credibility  as  a  regent  or  anything  else  on  the  Berkeley  campus  is 
helped  by  the  fact  that  you  can  say,  "I  graduated  in,"  whatever  year  it  was.  But  you're  not 
speaking  with  a  different  tone,  you're  speaking  of  something  that's  close  to  your  heart,  and 
you  believe  it.  So  there's  an  element  in  there,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  many  votes  were 
swung  over  by  that. 

LaBerge:  Right.  Well,  do  you  remember  what  committees  you  were  on? 

Hoadley:  You  can  almost  guess  that  when  Hoadley's  name  is  spoken,  it's  always  investment  and 
finance,  the  economically-related  issues,  [laughter]  Of  course,  in  the  system  of  the 
regents  there  are  many  committees,  so  you're  not  only  on  one  committee,  you're  on 
several.  The  chair  of  the  committee  would  differ  from  time  to  time.  It  was  on  a  rotation 
[basis].  But  I  think  probably  the  important  point  is  that  the  alumni  regents  were  assigned, 
certainly  in  some  respect,  to  reflect  their  background,  the  sort  of  things  that  they  would 
bring  to  the  table,  something  that  someone  else  might  not  be  able  to  do.  But  the 
committees  that  I  would  be  on  would  almost  entirely  deal  with  something  related  to 
finance,  economics,  and  business. 

LaBerge:  Well,  and  the  years  you  were  there  were  bad  budget  years. 
Hoadley:  Yes,  and  they  got  worse. 
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Need  for  Positive  Publicity 


LaBerge:  Right.  How  did  you  think  that  the  university  dealt  with  that  and  with  the  shortfall? 

Hoadley:  Well,  I  think  the  university  did  a  marvelous  job,  because  it  was  a  whole  new  territory,  a 
whole  new  issue.  The  budgets  were  always  a  matter  of  constraint  and  planning.  There 
was  never  enough  money,  so  it  was  not  a  case  of  something  brand  new,  but  the  ominous 
part  was  that  it  seemed  like  there  was  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  And  they  might  in 
previous  years  felt,  well,  if  we  don't  do  it  this  year,  we'll  do  it  next  year.  But  the 
prolonged  recession  and  the  revenue  shortfalls  at  the  state  level  and  so  on,  meant  the 
budget  became  a  chronic  problem,  more  than  a  cyclically  acute  problem. 

David  Gardner's  great  strength  was  his  ability  to  convey  to  the  legislature  and  governor 
and  others  in  Sacramento  the  importance  of  the  university  and  higher  education.  Of 
course,  he  was  best  known,  I  guess  it  was,  for  his  visibility  and  interest  in  higher 
education,  which  politically  is  not  necessarily  the  most  popular  of  subjects.  Higher 
education  to  many  always  means  the  favored  rich  who  have  benefitted  by  education  as 
opposed  to  somebody  else  who  didn't  have  it.  It's  a  hard  sell,  and  it's  the  people  that  are  in 
the  university  system  as  alumni  that  come  out  of  the  pool  of  the  top  presumed  cream  of  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools,  go  on  to  college  at  Berkeley,  in  this  case,  and  succeed  more 
often  than  not,  in  the  course  of  which  they  tend  to  be  leaders  and  tend  to  be  conspicuous. 
That  issue  was  smoldering  in  those  days,  for  sure.  "Why  should  we  take  money  away 
from  the  poor  and  give  it  to  those  who  are  going  to  be  rich?" 

Our  argument,  of  course,  was  that  the  university  was  serving  all  "the  people,"  indirectly 
as  well  as  directly.  That  was  an  issue  that  I  think  has  now  been  articulated  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Many  of  us  pled  for  the  university  to  tell  its  story  as  to  what  it  was 
doing  for  the  public,  even  though  most  citizens  didn't  go  to  the  university-don't  forget  the 
indirect  benefits:  research  and  community  service.  Now  I  think  that  [UC  President 
Richard]  Dick  Atkinson  has  picked  this  theme  up  even  more.  But  the  university  made  a 
turn  on  that  issue  somewhere  along  in  the  time  when  I  was  involved.  You've  got  to  tell  the 
story,  you've  got  to  sell  the  university  to  the  public,  that  you  need  votes  for  the  university 
as  much  as  you  need  them  for  political  office,  not  because  you're  looking  to  generate 
power,  but  you're  simply  trying  really  hard  to  tell  the  story  as  it  is,  namely,  without  the 
University  of  California  the  people  of  California  would  not  have  the  benefits  that  they 
have  to  a  considerable  degree. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  do  that  through  the  alumni  clubs  yourself? 

Hoadley:  We  were  doing  that  to  the  degree  that  Alumni  Club  programs  were  in  a  relationship  that 
was  already  positive.  You're  talking  to  the  choir,  in  a  sense. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 
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Hoadley:  And  so  the  problem  was  to  reach,  not  only  the  people  that  were  duly-elected  selected  Cal 
alums,  but  to  try  to  get  to  their  constituents  and  their  uninformed  friends,  so  that  the  public 
at  large  felt  that  the  university  was  not  just  a  bright  star  up  on  somebody  else's  hill. 


Student  Fees  and  VERIP 


LaBerge:  Well,  back  to  the  budget  crisis.  What  was  the  discussion  like  around  the  VERIPs  and 

making  that  decision  to  do  that  and  to  increase  student  fees?  How  much  input  did  you  all 
have? 

Hoadley:  The  issues  that  you're  talking  about  were  just  emerging  at  that  point.  They  were  not  hot  to 
the  degree  that  they  became  later.  So  those  of  us  in  our  particular  generation  were 
conscious  that  the  problems  were  real,  but  we  didn't  have  much  to  say  about  the  policy 
responses  of  the  university,  except  in  general  discussion.  The  VERIP  and  so  on  came  a 
little  bit  later.  I  guess  all  I  can  say  on  that  is  that  there  were  lots  of  general  discussions, 
but  it  was  not  a  policy  issue  that  required  a  vote  at  that  stage,  but  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  it  became  that. 

LaBerge:  And  what  about  student  fees?  Did  you  discuss  that? 

Hoadley:  That  was  always  a  matter  to  be  discussed.  Every  year  the  budget  came  up,  we  debated  the 
fees,  and,  instinctively,  many  of  us  who  went  to  Cal  when  the  fees  were  much  lower  ($26 
per  semester  for  me)  were  reluctant  to  go  along  with  anybody's  idea  that  was  going  to 
boost  the  fees.  On  the  other  hand,  we  knew  the  economic  reality—certainly  as  an 
economist  I  knew  that  if  you  didn't  adjust  your  fees  in  a  limited  extent  as  you  went  along, 
you  ended  up  with  a  big  increase  that  you  had  to  put  through  later.  So  the  little  dribs  and 
drabs  which  seemed  big  to  many  people  were  encouraged  as  a  policy,  as  opposed  to 
stonewalling. 

But  it  was  clear  that  the  issue  was  highly  charged  by  differences  in  terms  of 
constituents.  The  chancellors  had  different  views  in  degree.  They  were  all  unhappy  about 
how  the  fees  would  have  to  be  increased.  And,  of  course,  the  students  would  be  picketing 
and  doing  lots  of  negative  things  later.  They  were  not  that  conspicuous  on  that  issue  at  the 
time  that  we  were  there,  but  you  didn't  have  to  be  a  genius  to  know  it  was  coming;  and  that 
it  would  come  at  any  time  in  the  future  that  you  started  to  deal  openly  with  that  subject.  It 
was  a  sensitive  political  issue.  Again,  the  rich  versus  the  poor  issue  came  up. 
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Contacts  Among  Regents  and  Chancellors 


LaBerge:  Well,  on  that  note  about  the  chancellors,  how  much  contact  did  you  have  with  the 
chancellors  as  a  regent? 

Hoadley:  We  got  to  know  each  other  pretty  well.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  regent  system 

strengths.  It  varied  and  depended  upon  interest  or  personality  or  something  of  that  nature, 
but  it  was  an  education,  and  a  very  good  one  for  me  to  get  to  know  the  regents,  of  course. 
But,  to  get  to  know  the  chancellors  was  different.  You  could  see  their  more  campus- 
localized  problems.  If  Berkeley  got  something,  other  chancellors  didn't  want  to  give  up 
anything.  All  along  you  had  the  issue  of  Berkeley  versus  the  other  campuses,  not  in  a 
vicious  sense,  but  in  a  very  significant  competitive  and  political  sense.  Berkeley  is  the 
mother.  At  least  that  was  what  Berkeley  said. 

LaBerge:  Right. 

Hoadley:  But  UCLA  had  some  different  views  on  that,  [laughter]  But  I  think  you  have  to  say  that 
the  chancellors  were  doing  what  you  would  expect  them  to  do-mainly,  to  fight  hard  for 
their  own  budgets,  and  try  real  hard  to  get  credit  for  what  they  considered  they  were  doing 
which  was  equal  to  or  better  than  Berkeley.  I  mean,  discussion  was  never  at  that  level  at 
the  table,  but  in  the  background  you  would  almost  always  know  how  one  of  the 
chancellors  in  particular  was  going  to  vote.  And  pretty  soon  you  could  tell  or  you  could 
almost  guess  how  they  were  all  going  to  vote-to  protect  their  campus. 

By  and  large  they  realized  that  they  were  part  of  the  University  of  California  system, 
but  competition  was  an  important  issue,  that  the  president  of  the  university  had  to  hold  the 
chancellors  together.  The  nine  chancellors,  left  alone,  could  go  out  in  nine  different 
directions.  I  think  that's  where  the  stature  of  the  president  officially  makes  a  difference, 
the  ability  to  reconcile  differences  and  horsetrade.  David  was  particularly  good  at  that. 
He  had  a  background  of  being  fair,  or  at  least  trying  really  hard  to  be  perceived  as  fair.  He 
was  highly  respected  for  that.  But  you  don't  win  political  issues  only  on  respect,  you  win 
on  managing  dollars. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  As  long  as  David  could  get  enough  dollars  coming  out  of  Sacramento,  the  issues  didn't 
explode,  but  when  it  became  tighter,  then  the  faculty  and  others  got  into  the  act,  fighting 
for  their  own  turfs. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  have  any  anecdotes  about  that?  Either  things  that  chancellors  would  be  fighting 
for  and  David  Gardner  would  come  in  and  get  a  consensus,  or  when  faculty  came  to  a 
regents'  meeting? 
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Hoadley:  Well,  for  me  most  of  it  was  on  the  tenth  campus  committee.  Because  the  greatest  single 
fear  of  the  chancellors  was  that  with  a  tenth  campus,  one-tenth  of  all  the  money  would  go 
there  that  they  wouldn't  get.  Time  and  time  again,  that  issue  would  break  out  subtly,  never 
right  on  the  table.  But  you  could  just  see  that  there  was  going  to  be  very  little  support 
among  most  of  the  chancellors  for  anything  that  resembled  a  tenth  campus,  not  because 
they  didn't  see  a  need  or  an  interest-they  just  figured  it  was  going  to  come  out  of  their 
economic  budget. 

LaBerge:  Right,  another  part  of  the  pie. 

Hoadley:  That's  exactly  right.  Unless  the  pie  is  growing,  no  way.  But  as  far  as  resolving  any 

particular  issue,  that  was  always  in  the  background.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  almost 
any  issue,  whatever  it  may  be,  had  a  versus-Berkeley  dimension. 

But  probably  the  most  interesting  development  was  the  competition  across  the  different 
chancellors'  domain  on  Nobel  Prize  winners  and  other  major  honors  and  awards.  They 
were  continuously  keeping  the  box  score.  It  was  perceived  generally  that  Berkeley  was 
right  up  in  the  front,  but  there  was  a  constant  reference  of  what  happened  on  a  given 
campus  versus  what  happened  at  Berkeley.  Believe  me,  if  Berkeley  was  playing  second  at 
any  time,  it  was  announced,  [laughter]  There  was  no  hesitancy  about  beating  Berkeley. 
And  a  good  deal  of  it  was  perfectly  healthy,  it  was  good,  because  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  smugness  on  the  part  of  the  Berkeley  leadership,  and  maybe  I  was  a  part  of  that 
myself,  [laughs] 

I  would  have  to  generalize  that  the  chancellors  were  all  good  University  of  California 
supporters,  but  left  alone,  they  were  very  provincial  and  made  the  most  of  that  perspective 
whenever  they  could.  In  the  side  bar  conversations,  when  we  would  be  in  committee 
meetings  or  before  they  had  started  or  after  they  had  adjourned,  little  competitive 
comments  would  come  up.  I  would  also  get  it  from  the  staff  members,  because  the  staff 
members  were  in  the  audience,  watching  what  was  going  on.  They,  more  often  than  not, 
took  sides  as  well  without  showing  it  too  visibly. 

LaBerge:  You  mean,  for  different  campuses? 

Hoadley:  Yes.  What  I'm  saying  is  that  the  staff  in  the  president's  office  presumably  serve  everybody 
alike,  but  they  had  their  favorites.  That's  not,  again,  surprising,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  real.  You  had  to  be  careful  that  you  didn't  become  labeled  as  pro  something—other 
than  those  of  us  from  Berkeley  were  pro-Berkeley  and  were  seen  wearing  a  sign  or  a  flag 
whether  we  had  it  actually  with  us.  But  the  staff  were  counting  votes  all  the  time.  I  guess 
that's  part  of  their  job. 

The  president  has  to  have  a  staff.  You  could  always  argue  as  to  whether  it  was  too 
good  or  too  bad  or  too  something  else,  but  the  staffs  function  was  to  carry  out  what  the 
president  wanted.  So  they  were  involved,  and  depending  on  their  own  personality,  either 
spoke  up  or  lobbied  or  did  something  to  guide  the  president's  thinking.  Not  in  any  way 
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that  you  could  ever  accuse  them  of  doing  something  that  wasn't  proper.  They  didn't  hide 
the  fact  that  they  were  more  than  casually  interested  in  what  was  going  on  and  believed 
they  had  a  fair  amount  of  influence. 


Staff  of  the  Office  of  the  President 


LaBerge:  How  effective  did  you  think  David  Gardner's  staff  was? 

Hoadley:  Well,  it  was  a  strong  staff  in  the  sense  that  they  were  essentially  do-ers.  They,  more  often 
than  not,  were  pushers.  They  had  certain  assignments  that  I'm  sure  that  David  gave  them, 
to  achieve  what  he  wanted.  They  were  probably  less  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  policies 
that  were  evolving  on  campuses  or  for  faculty  and  so  on.  Their  top-down  attitude  was, 
"This  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  let's  get  it  done."  And  if  you  questioned  something,  it  wasn't 
resisted,  but  it  was  not  always  expected  or  welcomed. 

LaBerge:  Meaning  if  the  regent  questioned  a  staff  member  at  a  meeting,  for  instance? 

Hoadley:   Yes. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  want  to  give  me  an  example? 

Hoadley:  Well,  whether  you  were  dealing  with  the  budget  or  with  the  issues  of  laboratories  or 

almost  any  issue,  you  would  find  that  the  staff  had  been  actively  doing  research  for  some 
time  and  had  reached  certain  conclusions  which  were  passed  along  to  the  president.  There 
were  very  few  things  that  came  on  that  table  cold,  and  they  shouldn't.  But  the  staff 
seemed  to  be  under  considerable  pressure  from  the  president  to  get  across  his  concept  of 
what  were  the  right  answers.  When  the  information  on  an  issue  of  importance  to  the 
president  was  pretty  well  debated  and  packaged  and  it  seemed  that  a  consensus  was 
forming,  David  was  the  kind  of  person  who  could  pull  it  all  together  and  resolve 
differences  to  reach  a  decision  he  favored.  Even  though  a  lot  of  people  didn't  necessarily 
agree,  they  figured  that  basically  he  had  done  a  good  job  of  researching  the  issue. 
Ultimately,  the  issue  would  be  tabled  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  loser,  or,  we  might  find  at  the 
last  minute  two  or  three  votes  would  show  up  and  the  issue  would  be  carried. 

I  guess  all  I'm  saying  is  that  under  presidential  direction  the  staff  was  aggressive,  a 
little  pushy,  a  little  demanding.  Sometimes  the  staff  might  comment,  "Well,  that  isn't 
what  the  president  wants,"  in  response  to  questions.  In  any  organization  you  don't  feel  that 
you  have  to  win  every  issue,  but  there  were  hardened  positions  taken,  simply  because  it 
looked  like  that  we  had  been  given  a  mandate,  "do  it,"  "don't  question  us." 
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I  remember  in  one  particular  case,  back  on  the  issue  of  the  alumni  regent,  using  the 
strength  of  the  alumni.  Alumni  were~I  kept  track-never  really  quoted  by  anybody  on  the 
staff. 

LaBerge:  They  hadn't  consulted? 

Hoadley:  They  hadn't  asked  or  they  somehow  overlooked  or  didn't  think  it  was  important  to  listen  to 
the  alumni.  I  would  keep  informal  polls  for  how  many  times  the  word  "alumni"  might  be 
used  in  policy  discussions,  not  very  often  in  our  meetings.  But  it  changed,  as  such. 

LaBerge:  Because  you  spoke  up? 

Hoadley:  Yes,  some  of  us  did,  yes. 

LaBerge:  Who  else  beside  you  would  speak  up? 

Hoadley:  Well,  in  due  course  the  other  alumni  regents  were  involved.  As  time  went  on,  the  alumni 
regents,  those  that  were  voting  regents  particularly,  caucused  before  meetings  and  spoke 
up.  So  if  you  go  back  and  check  the  record  of  alumni  voting  regents,  you  can  pick  the 
names  pretty  broadly.  As  my  term  went  on  it  got  to  be  much  more  so.  After  my  term  was 
over,  I  understand  still  much  more.  But  the  non-voting  regents  didn't  have  too  much 
stature,  so  it's  the  voting  regents  that  spoke  up. 

The  fact  that  it  takes  a  certain  while  for  an  alumni  regent  to  get  acclimated  to  the 
procedures  and  the  protocol  gives  the  sitting  regents,  the  official  regents,  obviously,  a 
different,  higher  status,  to  be  sure.  They've  been  around  longer,  and  consequently,  they 
will  make  statements  that  younger~in  seniority,  at  least—alumni  regents  wouldn't  be  able 
to  make.  They  can  refer  back  to  what  had  happened,  or  something  of  that  nature.  So  I 
don't  think  anybody,  certainly  in  my  time,  was  expecting  the  alumni  regents  to  take  the 
lead  on  issues,  but  to  take  a  strong  position  on  a  key  issue  was  what  was  happening. 


Vice  Presidents  William  Baker  and  Ronald  Brady 


LaBerge:  Well,  now,  when  you  were  talking  about  the  budget,  I  assume  you  would  have  heard  from 
Vice  President  [William]  Baker  and  maybe  Larry  Hershman? 

Hoadley:  On  a  continual  basis,  yes,  with  Baker  in  particular,  because  Bill  was  always  very  forthright 
and  very  determined,  took  everything  personally,  and  felt—with  some  basis,  for  sure—that 
he  was  the  real  university  pipeline  to  Sacramento.  He  was  the  person  who  knew  almost 
everybody.  He  was  encouraged  to  venture  an  ongoing  judgment  as  to  how  the  money  was 
going  to  flow  to  the  university  from  Sacramento.  If  he  had  good  news,  he  told  it;  if  he  had 
bad  news,  he  also  told  it.  But,  as  I  say,  it's  hard  to  judge  somebody  like  Baker  unless  you 
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have  someone  to  judge  in  comparison.  Bill  reflected  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the 
university,  as  well  as  being  a  hard-nosed  guy  who  could  count  votes  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  A  lobbyist  of  a  cruder  nature  might  have  been  more  threatening. 

I  think  the  way  that  David  handled  Sacramento  relations,  from  my  limited  perspective— 
I  was  not  in  the  inner  sanctum  discussions  in  Sacramento— was  commendable.  He  was 
working  Sacramento  from  a  top-level  policy  basis,  and  Bill  was  working  it  in  the  trenches. 
Bill  met  with  the  staff  people  and  whatever  legislators  he  could.  On  several  occasions 
there  would  be  a  dinner  or  a  little  snack  or  informal  social  gathering  with  various  members 
of  the  state  assembly.  Many  of  us  had  some  casual  relationships,  but  we  were  not  in  the 
direct  negotiations,  at  least  I  wasn't. 

LaBerge:  What  about  Vice  President  [Ronald]  Brady?  What  was  the  reaction  in  the  regents  to  his 
role? 

Hoadley:  Very  mixed,  very  mixed.  I  think  he  was  an  individual  who  felt  the  power  of  the  president 
was  behind  him  very  strongly,  and  he  used  it.  And  by  the  time  you  heard  what  Brady  had 
to  say,  he  thought  the  issue  was  over.  So  I  would  say  that  Brady  was  very  pro-Gardner, 
maybe  too  much,  to  the  extent  that  he  ran  his  part  of  the  operation  as  an  assistant  president 
or  with  an  official  stature  that  technically  he  didn't  have.  He  used  whatever  power  he 
could  to  get  things  done  the  way  he  thought  and  David  thought  was  the  way  to  go. 

But  he  was  not  the  most  popular  guy,  and  I'm  not  sure  exactly  why,  but  I  think  it  was 
more  his  style.  Many  of  the  things  he  did  were  probably  necessary  and  meant  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  university,  but  it  was  how  he  did  things.  There  was  much  room  for 
listening  on  his  part.  When  you  deal  with  people  who've  settled  issues  before  you  really 
caught  up  with  them,  it's  not  a  way  to  win  popularity.  Also,  over  a  period  of  time,  one  got 
the  impression  that  Brady  was  so  close  to  the  president  that  he  was  later  judged  as  maybe 
being  overly  generous  in  arranging  retirement  and  other  benefits.  The  way  it  was  handled, 
it  looked  like  conniving.  I  think  it  damaged  David's  image,  as  well  as  his  own. 


Retirement  Package  ## 


LaBerge:  You  were  just  saying  that  there  was  a  sadness  with—.  Well,  we  hadn't  finished  the 

sentence,  but  we  were  talking  about  the  retirement  package  and  how  that  damaged  David 
Gardner  in  some  way. 

Hoadley:  Yes.  Well,  I  think  that  the  publicity  in  connection  with  it  was  unfortunate,  because  people 
who  were  knowledgeable-not  many—but  people  who  were  knowledgeable  knew  what  was 
going  on.  Many  of  us  did  not,  because  the  arrangements  for  the  retirement  in  particular 
had  been  made  either  before  we  were  involved  on  the  board  or  under  some  circumstances 
that  somebody  had  the  power  to  do  something  and  they  went  ahead  and  did  it.  But  it  was 
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unfortunate  because~as  I  have  said— I  always  considered  that  David  was  the  leader  of 
higher  education  worldwide  and  a  tremendously  able  individual.  I  could  find  very  little 
ever  to  debate  as  to  whether  what  he  was  doing  was  right  or  wrong.  I  was  an  admirer  as 
such,  therefore  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  what  was  done  was  underhanded  and 
wrong  or  something  of  that  nature.  It  damaged  a  reputation  to  the  extent  that  it's  rare  that 
you  hear  or  see  about  David  in  subsequent  years. 

I  remember  I  had  lunch  with  him  when  this  retirement  package  issue  was  just 
beginning  to  break.  I  had  a  feeling  that  what  was  happening  was  most  unfortunate, 
because  I  don't  think  he  was  aware  that  his  image  was  on  the  line.  Consequently,  he 
probably  underestimated  the  extent  to  which  people  had  admired  him,  and  were  in  shock 
when  something  was  revealed  which  presumably  was  legal  but  was  perhaps  something 
that  either  shouldn't  have  happened  the  way  it  did,  or  he  might  very  well  have  taken  some 
steps-that  he  didn't  take— in  order  to  back  away  from  accepting  some  of  the  deemed 
excessive  benefits  in  the  interest  of  restoring  his  image. 

I  hesitate  to  make  one  comment,  but  I  feel  that  his  background-and  I'll  just  leave  it  that 
way— gave  him  a  perspective  of  doing  things  pretty  close  to  himself  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  what  he  considered  to  be  right,  even  though  other  people  might  have  questions 
as  to  whether  that  was  the  case. 

Anyone  who  has  reviewed  his  career  knows  that  he's  had  a  brilliant  record.  By  chance 
-after  several  years~I  saw  him  the  other  night  at  the  Berkeley  Fellows  dinner.  Anyone 
that  knew  David  couldn't  help  but  respect  him,  but  by  the  time  the  media  and  his  critics 
and  so  on  had  whipped  up  the  negative  froth  about  him,  it  hurt.  I  don't  think  he  realized 
that  danger  as  soon  as  he  might  have. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  It  sounds  like  you  did  realize.  Well,  of  course,  you  were  a  little  removed,  so  you 
could  see  what  was  happening,  too. 

Hoadley:  Maybe  so.  At  least  we  had  some— one  extended  conversation  in  particular  on  this  issue 
that  I  remember. 


The  Lab  Contracts 

LaBerge:  Well,  other  staff  members-and  this  is  another  issue— Vice  President  [William]  Frazer— 

Hoadley:  Yes. 

LaBerge:  I  think  that  you  had  a  lab  contract  to  renew  at  that  time,  too.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 
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Hoadley:  I  knew  much  less  about  that.  All  I  knew  is  that  the  leadership,  Frazer  in  particular,  but 
certainly  the  president  and  basically  the  regents,  felt  that  those  labs  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  of  California.  They  felt  that  for  political  reasons  somebody  might  want 
to  take  them  away,  and  the  politically  critical  people  were  obviously  trying  to  get 
something  out  of  Berkeley  that  would  enhance  their  situation.  It  was  a  question  of  who 
was  the  national  research  winner  and  who  was  the  loser. 

The  bigger  issue  was  were  those  labs  doing  something  for  mankind?  Many  of  us,  and 
certainly  I  was  one,  felt  that  those  labs— although  I  didn't  know  a  great  deal  about  them— 
were  doing  important  research  for  national  defense  and  at  least  convinced  me  that  they 
were  also  moving  in  the  direction  of  doing  something  more  for  mankind  under  more 
peaceful  circumstances.  Consequently,  I  felt  strongly  that  the  university  had  built  a  good 
record  and  had  carried  things  out  well  on  the  negative  (e.g.,  defense)  side.  Why  not 
continue  it  on  the  positive  side  to  help  people  generally  resolve  health  and  other  living 
problems?  That  influenced  my  vote  for  the  labs. 

The  problem  politically  was  essentially  that  the  faculty  hadn't  really  made  up  its  mind 
what  it  wanted,  because  from  the  research  standpoint  there  were  great  opportunities,  but 
basically,  many  of  the  faculty,  at  least  that  I  knew,  weren't  terribly  inspired  with  the 
mission  of  those  labs.  Consequently,  there  was  an  intra-university  split,  and  then  there 
were  some  later  problems  about  the  administration  of  the  labs,  the  budget  money  use,  cost 
controls,  and  so  on.  Once  you  get  a  crack  in  the  dike,  it's  pretty  hard  not  to  have  that  crack 
widen  before  it  gets  closed. 

So,  from  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  labs  issue  was  smoldering  again  and  again.  It 
hadn't  reached  an  acute  stage  in  my  term,  but  the  votes  in  Congress,  and  whoever  else 
made  the  ultimate  decision,  turned  out  the  way  that  I  was  hoping  they  would  turn  out.  So 
whatever  happened,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  I  respected  the  leadership  of  the  labs.  These 
were  good  people,  although  I  learned  somewhat  later  that  at  least  one  official  was 
removed,  as  I  recall,  but  not  while  I  was  there. 

It  opened  my  eyes  to  be  a  regent  and  to  visit  with  this  security  clearance  at  the  labs. 
Therefore,  I  guess  I  was  in  awe  to  some  degree  to  be  that  close  to  what  was  going  on. 

LaBerge:  So,  did  you  go  up  and  visit  the  labs  or  go  to  Los  Alamos? 

Hoadley:  Yes. 

LaBerge:  Did  all  the  regents? 

Hoadley:  It  was  a  practice  that  was  done  periodically  by  the  regents  who  were  in  office  at  that  time. 
I  happened  to  be  in  office  at  the  time  that  they  were  visiting,  particularly  Los  Alamos.  I 
think  it  was  very  important  for  all  the  regents  to  see  it  firsthand,  otherwise,  it's  a 
theoretical  academic  exercise  going  on  somewhere  yonder.  My  feeling  is  that  if  you're 
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going  to  vote  on  something  important,  you'd  better  at  least  taste  it  or  smell  it  or  see  it. 
That's  the  way  I  reacted  to  lab  visits. 

But  there  was  a  lot  of  debate  as  to  whether  our  university  should  be  involved  in  that 
type  of  research,  and  why  shouldn't  it  be  somebody  else.  There  was  the  longstanding 
East/West  U.S.  problem;  the  University  of  California  always  has  to  battle  against  the  East 
Coast  universities  and  powerful  Eastern  leadership  in  the  Congress  and  committees,  and 
so  on. 

All  that's  human  reality,  and  times  have  long  been  that  way,  but  changing  in  degree. 
You've  got  to  fight  for  what  you  want,  you've  got  to  have  the  votes  to  win.  If  you  don't 
fight,  you're  licked;  if  you  don't  have  the  votes,  you're  licked.  If  you  fight  hard  with 
selling  skills  and  basically  get  the  votes,  you're  a  winner.  You  can  always  pride  yourself 
in  believing  that  in  the  end  the  right  decision  will  happen.  It  will,  but  you  may  not  live 
long  enough.  You've  got  to  win  some  victories  as  you  go  along. 


Some  Personal  Philosophy 


LaBerge:  Did  the  regents  take  advantage  of  your  government  connections  or  service  in  any  of  these 
areas? 

Hoadley:  I  would  say  to  a  limited  degree,  yes,  but  limited  by  some  personal  constraints.  Some 

regents  made  an  issue  out  of  speaking  up  repeatedly.  Go  back  and  look  over  the  votes  of 
the  regents,  you'll  find  that  some  of  them  were  much  more  interested  in  establishing 
relations  on  their  own  as  an  independent  rather  than  being  team  players.  Time  after  time 
some  regents  will  speak  out  on  most  issues.  There  was  never  a  rule  that  I  ever  read  that 
said  you  shouldn't  do  that.  Under  the  statutes  and  legal  interpretation  you  should  be  able, 
especially  as  an  appointee,  to  speak— you're  selected  and/or  elected  to  present  whatever 
you  believe.  But  that  isn't  the  way  that  it  works  best  in  the  real  political  arena.  It  pays  to 
be  selective  in  subject  matter  comments  and  to  note  who  is  voting  for  versus  against  your 
views.  If  you  don't  look  around  and  see  who  is  voting  in  what  direction,  the  next  time  you 
want  something  approved  you  may  not  have  a  chance  because  of  your  earlier  lack  of 
support  for  someone  else.  That's  just  the  way  the  political  process  works—you  need  many 
friends. 

But  I  guess  my  answer  would  be  that  I  was  often  more  involved  indirectly  than  directly 
on  many  of  those  points.  That  was  either  what  I  deemed  appropriate  as  an  alumni  regent 
or  it  was  the  way  I  chose  to  behave  on  different  issues  relevant  to  my  knowledge  and 
experience.  I  used  my  economics  and  finance  whenever  I  had  a  worthwhile  opportunity  to 
do  so. 
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I'm  a  great  believer  in  not  bringing  up  issues  until  you  get  some  assurance  that  people 
know  what  the  problem  is.  If  people  know  what  the  problem  is,  then  what  are  the 
alternative  solutions.  I  want  to  know  what  they  are.  Then,  after  I  know  what  the 
alternatives  are,  I  want  to  know  the  consequences  of  each.  I'll  pick  the  one  that  looks  best 
to  me  from  my  perspective  and  then  test  it  with  people  whose  judgment  I  respect  who 
happen  to  differ.  That's  a  thought  process  that  I've  tried  to  pursue.  If  I  have  some  problem 
in  mind  that  strikes  me  as  extremely  important,  I  will  take  the  lead,  but  I  don't  have  to  lead 
everything,  that's  for  sure.  I  don't  do  that. 

Right  now,  for  example,  my  concern  is  social  unrest  worldwide.  And  as  a  retired 
individual,  of  course,  I'm  free  to  say  anything  in  good  taste.  I'm  still  speaking  up 
forcefully,  going  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  next  couple  weeks  to  explore  the 
issue  of  corporate  responsibility  with  top-level  executives.  I  think  that  too  many  business 
leaders  have  become  lulled  into  believing  that  good  times  go  on  indefinitely,  and  so  have 
shareholders  and  others.  The  next  recession,  look  out,  because  a  have  versus  have-not 
issue  will  break  out,  far  more  than  it  is  at  the  moment,  on  a  worldwide  basis.  But  this  is  a 
diversion. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  no.  Go  on  a  little,  because- 

Hoadley:   Well,  I  really  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  had  a  business  or  an  economic  background 
are  inclined  to  think  that's  what  the  world  is  all  about.  But,  now  it's  the  noneconomic 
considerations,  forces  and  powers,  that  are  gaining  power.  Basically,  most  of  us  have 
been  brought  up  focused  on  a  quantitative  economic  life.  That's  fine.  But  it's  the  quality 
of  life  that's  now  coming  into  higher  priority  in  the  minds  of  more  people.  So  we've  got 
most  business  people  talking  exclusively  about  quantity  and  earning  profits~good~but 
unfortunately  while  the  constituency  here  today  that  happens  to  benefit  agrees,  that's  not 
everybody.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale;  and  you  can  also 
find  a  growing  division  between  those  that  are  computer  literate  and  those  that  aren't.  All 
across  our  society  you've  got  the  haves  and  the  have  nots  in  issue  after  issue.  Because  the 
economy  is  behaving  well  on  the  whole—although  a  lot  of  people  don't  even  believe  that— 
but  because  the  general  economy  is  behaving  well,  that  sets  a  framework  for  things  that 
are  not  really  right.  Many  problems  are  covered  up  by  the  momentum  of  the  economy. 
Moreover,  who's  going  to  question  many  an  issue  of  future  development  when,  after  all, 
things  are  now  pretty  good. 

The  greatest  danger  at  the  moment,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  Southeast  Asia  with  serious 
economic  and  financial  problems.  When  you  try  to  correct  the  problems,  the  standard 
procedures  that  are  used  in  correction  are  to  lay  off  workers,  raise  interest  rates,  tighten  the 
financial  markets,  and  who  gets  hurt?  The  little  people.  So  the  correction  answers  that  we 
have  now  are  inadequate,  because  we  go  from  wild  boom  to  austerity.  The  boom  is  great, 
the  austerity  is  tough.  And  yet  that's  the  only  therapeutic  answer  that  we  have.  The  best 
action  plan  that  we  can  pull  together  now  is  cleaning  up  the  messes,  but  cleaning  up  could 
almost  be  as  fatal  as  not  cleaning  up,  because  either  is  an  invitation  to  social  unrest. 
However,  there's  a  possibility  of  at  least  some  policy  changes  ahead. 
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LaBerge:  Oh,  yes.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  just  find  out  more  about  you,  as  opposed  to  the  regents, 
and  your  thoughts. 

Hoadley:  That's  not  the  mission. 

LaBerge:  No,  it  isn't.  So  I  guess  we'll  go  on,  but  I'd  like  to  hear  it. 


Other  Regents 

LaBerge:  Okay,  back  to  the  university.  Do  you  have  any  specific  leaders  from  the  regents  when  you 
were  there?  Were  there  certain  people  who  could  bring  up  an  issue  or  could  talk  about  a 
certain  side  and  get  people  to  vote  with  them? 

Hoadley:   I  wish  I  had  a  list  here  of  all  the  regents. 
LaBerge:  Oh,  you  know  what,  I  have  a  list  of  some,  so  that— 
Hoadley:  Certain  names  pop  out  in  my  mind. 
LaBerge:  Yes. 
Hoadley:  Yes,  okay. 

LaBerge:  And,  at  the  same  point,  while  you're  looking  at  that,  which  committees  were  the  most 
important  or  influential? 

Hoadley:   [pause  while  looking  at  list]  Well,  let's  just  see.  Here  we  are.  We  saw  very  little  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor.  Practically  never.  For  the  annual  photograph  or 
something.  I  can't  say  that  they  were  inactive,  because  I  don't  know  what  they  did  outside 
our  meetings. 

As  far  as  regents  are  concerned,  you're  talking  about  official  regents,  rather  than--? 
LaBerge:  Well,  anybody  who  is  a  voting  regent. 
Hoadley:  Okay.  Well,  I  see  here  a  listing  of  quite  a  number  of  people. 

You  could  always  be  sure  that  [William]  Bill  Bagley  would  have  something  to  say. 
Bill  had  been  a  member  of  the  assembly  and  had  the  inside  track  point  of  view,  and  that 
made  quite  a  difference  in  his  participation. 
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Clair  Burgener  was  always  a  very  thoughtful  person,  reflecting  again  his  congressional 
background  as  such. 

Yvonne  Burke  spoke  for  the  women  and  usually  with  a  socially  sensitive  perspective, 
and  would  speak  out  at  times. 

Glenn  Campbell  would  always  have  some  comment  that  was  either  provocative, 
inappropriate,  or  thoughtful,  but  you  couldn't  always  tell  which  was  which.  But  you  knew 
where  he  was  going  to  come  out.  And  certainly  he  would  speak  up. 

Occasionally,  [Tirso]  del  Junco  would  make  some  comments,  but  usually  in  reference 
to  health  and  Hispanic  issues. 

Alice  Gonzales  was  a  really  nice  person  with  a  dedication  to  the  job,  took  things 
seriously.  And  when  she  spoke,  people  stopped  to  listen,  because  they  felt  that  she  was  a 
person  who  was  telling  what  she  really  believed. 

[Jeremiah]  Hallisey  was  certainly  a  person  who  made  comments  from  time  to  time. 
LaBerge:  Is  Roy  Brophy  on  that  list?  I  don't  think  he  is. 

Hoadley:  I  was  looking  for  him.  I  would  certainly  single  him  out  as  a  strong  leader,  yes.  In  fact,  I 
was  assuming  he  was  listed  on  the  next  page.  Roy  was  a  strong  leader.  Yes. 

LaBerge:  Who  was  the  chairman  when  you  were  there? 
Hoadley:  Brophy. 

Well,  I  hardly  got  to  know  John  Henning.  He  represented  the  labor  unions. 

Leo  Kolligian  was,  again,  a  speaker,  a  forceful  speaker. 

Howard  Leach  was  thoughtful,  instructive  leader. 

[Stephen]  Steve  Nakashima  didn't  have  much  to  say,  but,  again,  when  he  had 
something  that  he  really  felt  strongly  about--he  was  not  a  grab-the-podium  kind  of  guy, 
perhaps  hesitant  to  open  his  mouth  often,  but  a  very  solid  regent. 

Dean  Watkins,  Harold  Williams--.  I'm  looking  for  somebody,  Yori  Wada,  who  died 
recently.  He  was  on  campus  when  I  was  on  campus. 

LaBerge:  Oh,  was  he? 
Hoadley:  Yes. 
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LaBerge:  Were  you  in  the  same  class? 

Hoadley:   We  were  within  a  year  of  each  other,  yes.  He  was  involved  in  the  Daily  Cal  when  I  was 
also  on  the  roster. 

Jacques  Yeager— another  strong  person. 

I  hardly  knew  [William  French]  Smith,  but  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lawyers,  [pause] 

Claude  Hutchison's  name  I  noticed  when  I  passed  over  him.  Claude's  a  person  in  any 
organization  where  he's  a  voting  member  who  asks  questions  and  offers  comments 
extensively. 

Dick  Heggie— a  dedicated  alumnus  always  doing  some  good  for  the  university. 
Sue  Johnson  later  became  an  official  regent. 
LaBerge:  Yes. 

Hoadley:  Yes.  And  she  was  a  contributor  to  policy,  for  sure.  Martha  Newkirk  was  a  very  lovely 
person,  deeply  interested  and  committed,  but  usually  didn't  have  too  many  questions. 

LaBerge:  Was  she  an  alumni  regent? 

Hoadley:  Yes.  Yes,  we  were  voting  regents  at  the  same  time. 

Ralph  Ochoa  was  the  UCLA  voting  regent  right  after  me-an  active  member. 

Gail  Anderson  was  an  educator  in  Piedmont,  and  as  time  went  on,  became  more  active, 
reflecting  her  classroom  and  administrative  experience. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  I  think  maybe  she's  even  superintendent  of  schools  or  something.  She's  still 
something  in  Piedmont,  I  think. 

Hoadley:  She  was  well  respected,  yes. 

LaBerge:  How  much  contact  did  you  have  with  each  other  outside  of  the  meetings? 

Hoadley:  Some  of  these  people,  a  lot  of  contact.  Martha  and  I,  as  voting  contemporaries,  had  many 
phone  calls  and  a  lot  of  ongoing  discussion.  But  of  the  people  I  have  mentioned,  just 
running  down  the  list  again,  contacts  were  frequent  with  Claude  Hutchison,  Dick  Heggie, 
Martha  Newkirk,  Gail  Anderson.  Bagley  at  meetings,  but  not  in  between  too  much. 
Burgener,  periodic  conversations. 
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LaBerge:  For  instance,  would  you  call  somebody  up  to  see  how  they  were  thinking  about  a  certain 
issue? 

Hoadley:  Yes,  among  the  alumni  regents  that  was  considered,  at  least  by  me,  important,  particularly 
with  the  concern  that  we'd  be  overlooked  if  we  didn't  get  our  act  together  before  meetings. 
We  organized  the  alumni  regents  a  little  more  effectively  by  our  caucus  conversations. 
The  caucus  type  organization  system  still  functions,  but  I  can't  say  precisely  what  it  is 
now,  but  that's  how  a  lot  of  issues  were  well  aired  during  my  term. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  would  shock  the  official  voting  regents  by  walking  out  of  the 
regular  regents'  meeting  to  hold  a  caucus.  That  was  not  the  way  it  had  been  done,  I 
gathered,  [laughter]  There  was  later  a  feeling  that  when  we  alumni  regents  went  out,  the 
other  regents  should  prepare  for  a  blast  of  some  kind,  [laughter]  I'm  not  sure  whether  we 
were  the  first  to  use  caucus  action,  but  it  worked.  Okay. 

Infrequent— Meredith  Khachigian— she  was  chair.  Many  contacts-I  guess  more 
friendship  than  official  with  Steve  Nakashima.  Dean  Watkins,  occasionally.  Harold 
Williams,  occasionally.  It  depended  a  lot  on  the  issue.  There  was  overall  a  limited 
amount—we  weren't  buddies  on  a  daily  basis,  but  commonly  in  anticipation  of  a  regents' 
meeting  in  particular. 


Preparation  for  Regents'  Meetines 


LaBerge:  How  well  prepared  did  you  think  the  regents  were  for  meetings?  I  understand  there  is  a 
lot  of  material  that  you're  given. 

Hoadley:  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  there  wasn't  time-it's  probably  a  confession— to  read  all  the 
material  received  before  each  meeting,  [motioning  one  foot  high] 

LaBerge:  Well,  people  have  told  me  that.  That  it  was  so  thick. 

Hoadley:  I  think  that's  probably  one  of  the  weaker  aspects  of  the  administration  when  I  was  there. 
Instead  of  having  staff  go  through  all  of  the  material  and  give  us  regents  a  summary— we 
could  refer  back  to  the  bulk  documents  if  we  needed  it,  they—maybe  this  is  too  blunt- 
snowed  us  with  all  kinds  of  detailed  material  not  essential  for  policy  formulation. 
Presumably  they  knew,  or  somebody  with  legal  responsibilities  knew  what  was  being  sent 
to  regents.  I'm  not  a  great  speed  reader,  but  I  don't  read  slowly,  and  I  couldn't  keep  up 
with  it.  On  every  plane  trip,  I  had  a  briefcase  of  regents'  material.  Most  of  it  was 
operational  report,  report,  report,  some  of  it  needed  close  attention,  but  not  all.  I  don't 
know  which  of  us  complained  the  most,  but  we  used  to  protest.  Some  of  us  did 
continuously.  We  were  told  we  had  legal  responsibilities,  but  we  needed  more  screening 
and  other  help  to  cope. 
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LaBerge:  See,  it's  good  for  you  to  say  this,  because  people  will  read  this  for  research,  and  someone 
needs  to  know  that. 

Hoadley:  Yes.  Well,  there  was  no  question  about  they  were  trying  to  give  us  information. 
LaBerge:  Right. 

Hoadley:  What  the  ulterior  motive  was,  I'm  not  sure.  I  had  the  tendency  long  before  to  tell  authors 
to,  "Put  it  on  one  page,  or  you  haven't  thought  it  through."  Find  the  core  issue  and  tell  me 
what  it  is  in  a  very  few  words.  We  always  complained  about  useless  information  for  our 
policymaking  tasks,  and  I'm  sure  I  did  at  the  time. 

LaBerge:  Were  most  regents  pretty  ready  to  discuss  an  issue  and  vote?  I  mean,  they've  done  some 
of  the  reading? 

Hoadley:  Yes,  I'd  say  most  of  them,  and  all  on  certain  key  matters.  You  could  ask  the  same 

question  of  somebody  who  is  a  corporate  director.  If  you  really  know  something  about  the 
"prepare  the  board"  process,  you  might  ask  the  question  directly,  "Did  you  read  this 
material  on  the  plane?"  The  answer  commonly  would  be  yes.  Very  few  people  either 
have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  say,  "Today,  all  day  or  all  week,  I'm  going  to  study  to 
be  a  regent."  [laughter]  We've  got  a  few  other  things  to  do  and  serving  is  not  a  full-time 
duty. 

LaBerge:  That's  right. 

Hoadley:  So,  consequently,  I  don't  remember  any  significant  case  where  somebody  made,  shall  we 
say,  a  very  unfortunate,  ill-phrased,  ambiguous  cover-up  comment. 

## 
LaBerge:  Okay,  the  best  way  to  handle  it  if  you  haven't  done  your  homework— 

Hoadley:   Is  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  learn  what  you  can  from  the  discussion.  Then,  if  you're 
really  concerned  about  voting  properly,  confess  at  the  table:  "I'm  sorry,  I  can't  respond 
now,  let's  defer  this  issue  until  I  get  a  chance  to  study  it  more."  That  may  be  in  part  cover 
up,  but  the  alternative  is  not  to  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  forthright  to  do, 
otherwise  you  risk  a  bad  vote  and  a  bad  decision.  You  may  get  away  with  being  not  fully 
prepared  from  time  to  time,  particularly  if  you  know  something  generally  about  the 
subject,  but  I  did  not  feel  the  regents  took  their  duties  lightly. 

But  there  are  accountant  detail-minded  people  and  there  are  big  picture  people.  I  guess 
I  fall  in  the  category  of  the  big  picture.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  overall  framework  is, 
and  then  I'll  worry  about  the  details  of  the  frame  later. 
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I  think  that  the  committee  system-with  all  of  its  shortcomings  of  meeting  after  meeting 
after  meeting— that  the  regents  have  is  an  educational  process.  Each  chairman  is  certainly 
going  to  be  well  informed,  up  to  speed  and  coached  by  the  staff.  The  chair  person  does 
the  best  job  that  he  or  she  is  capable.  They  usually  provide  an  outline  for  the  discussion 
which  will  draw  on  the  expertise  around  the  table. 

If  somebody's  quiet  and  I'm  chair,  after  a  while  I  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  think?"  You 
can  tell  pretty  quickly  whether  it's  an  issue  that  they're  interested  in  or  not  interested  in.  If 
they're  interested  and  they  don't  have  the  full  preparation,  they're  going  to  tell  you  so.  If 
they've  had  limited  time  to  study,  they  may  beg  off.  Many  a  meeting  is  simply  deferred 
because  members  feel  more  investigation  is  needed. 

It's  a  matter  of  your  honesty  and  integrity.  One  other  thing,  namely,  is  the  relevance  of 
how  important  an  issue  is.  If  a  pending  decision  affects  a  faculty  member  on  one  remote 
campus,  and  I  don't  have  any  knowledge  or  expertise  on  the  issue,  and  I  don't  know  what 
incident  happened,  really,  I  should  not  vote.  Frankly,  I  don't  know  enough  to  vote.  So  I'll 
just  abstain.  And  that  may  be  a  confession  that  I  haven't  done  all  the  homework,  but  I 
hope  I  didn't  respond  that  way  too  often,  [laughter] 

LaBerge:  Well,  I  know  that  you  were  asked  to  stay  on  the  tenth  campus  committee  after  you  were  a 
regent. 

Hoadley:  Yes. 


Presidents  Jack  Peltason  and  Richard  Atkinson 

LaBerge:  In  that  process,  did  you  get  to  know  either  Jack  Peltason  or  Richard  Atkinson  as  president? 
Or  could  you  compare  the  different  presidencies? 

Hoadley:  I  knew  Jack  because  he  had  been  a  chancellor  when  I  was  a  regent. 

LaBerge:  That's  right,  a  chancellor,  yes. 

Hoadley:  And  Atkinson  similarly. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Hoadley:  So,  in  the  time  that  I  was  a  regent,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  both  of  them  rather 
well.  That's  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  chancellors  and  the  regents-particularly 
alumni  regents—know  each  other  in  an  informal  sense  as  well  as  officially. 
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I  was  not  as  close  to  Jack.  Certainly  I  knew  him  because  we'd  been  in  countless 
meetings.  I  knew  him  certainly  as  an  effective  leader.  He  had  a  less  formal  style,  and  he 
was  academically  rated  very  high.  In  terms  of  his  credentials  academically,  he  was  highly 
qualified.  He  wasn't  the  dynamic  individual  that  might  attract  a  lot  of  attention.  His 
perspective  on  an  issue  would  not  be  phrased  to  catch  the  headlines.  It  wasn't  his  style, 
but  he  did  his  job  very  well.  In  terms  of  integrity,  basic  ability,  loyalty  to  the  university, 
and  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  education  on  campus,  he  certainly  had  a  fine  reputation. 
But  he  was  also  markedly  different  in  style  from  David,  because  Jack  was  more  of  a  "Hail 
fellow,  well  met.  Let's  get  it  done.  What  can  we  do,"  rather  than,  "This  is  the  way  to  go." 

Atkinson  I  wouldn't  say  I  know  well,  but  I've  had  many  contacts  with  him.  He  has  a 
record  of  doing  a  lot  of  things  well  certainly  as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  He  took  the 
campus  at  San  Diego  from  good  status  to  an  excellent  status,  and  you've  got  to  give  him  a 
lot  of  credit  for  that.  And  when  he  became  the  UC  president,  through  the  years  I  was  part 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  he  worked  hard  to  enhance  the  relationships  between  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  the  president  of  the  University  of  California. 
Atkinson  joined  [Richard]  Dick  Rosenberg,  [A.W.]  Tom  Clausen,  and  I,  got  to  know  many 
other  business  executives,  not  on  a  buddy-buddy  basis,  but  in  a  very  constructive  way  to 
tie  the  leadership  together  on  common  interests~so  that  they  would  know  each  other  for 
the  future. 

Atkinson,  as  far  as  I  can  see  in  my  knowledge,  has  picked  up  a  number  of  themes  that 
have  helped.  Jack  had  the  problem  of  going  through  the  depressed  budget  cutback  era  and 
was  the  right  person  for  that  because  he  was  comfortable  and  accepted  in  the  trenches. 
Atkinson  is  a  different  individual.  He's  more  on  the  creative  side.  He's  the  one  who's 
picked  up,  as  Jack  did  to  a  degree,  the  importance  of  the  University  of  California  to  the 
people  of  California,  the  outward  public  relations.  I  notice  a  marked  increase  in  the  extent 
to  which  not  only  the  president  but  the  chancellors  and  others  are  talking  with  and  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  beyond  students  and  academics,  as  opposed  to  ignoring  them  or 
assuming  every  fool  knows  that  the  University  of  California  is  a  great  institution. 

Atkinson  is  well  known  but  has  not  stolen  all  the  headlines  in  higher  education.  He's  a 
quieter  type  of  person.  I  don't  know  the  staff  around  him,  but  I  would  guess  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  group.  I  know  a  few  of  the  people  in  it. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  Actually,  the  staff  has  changed  in  that  time. 

Hoadley:  I  understand  it  has,  but  I  don't  know  in  detail. 

LaBerge:  Bill  Baker  retired  last  year.  All  the  vice  presidents  are  different.  I  know  that. 

Hoadley:  Yes.  Well,  the  person  who  has  the  responsibility  of  the  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  frankly  has  to  have  a  very  good  staff  that  he  or  she  believes  can  get  the  job 
done.  Almost  inevitably,  inherited  staff  people  are  not  the  ones  that  a  new  officer  wants  to 
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put  on  his  or  her  own  team  forever.  So,  changing  staff  is  not  a  negative  sign—it's  the 
normal  human  touch  for  top  executives  to  build  their  own  team. 

LaBerge:  Is  there  anything  that  you  haven't  covered  that  you  would  just  like  to  state  for  the  record 
about  your  experience  as  a  regent  or  your  assessment  of  David  Gardner's  presidency? 

Hoadley:   I  think  we've  covered  it. 
LaBerge:  I  kind  of  think  we  have,  too. 

Hoadley:  I  don't  see  any  particular  reason  to  add  anything  to  it.  All  I  can  say  is  I'm  a  great  admirer 
of  David.  I'm  sorry  that  the  image  problem  has  taken  away  a  lot  of  the  luster.  He  fought 
and  did  well  to  make  the  university  what  it  is  and  set  standards  that  his  successors  have 
had  to  live  up  to  and  try  to  do  better.  Certainly,  the  university  was  in  strong  hands  under 
his  leadership. 

LaBerge:  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 


Transcribed  by  Caroline  Sears 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Meredith  J.  Khachigian 


Meredith  Khachigian  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1987  by  Governor 
Deukmejian  and  served  until  2001.  Her  interview  provides  a  perspective  on  the  workings  of  the 
board  and  its  handling  of  some  of  the  controversial  issues  during  the  presidencies  of  David 
Gardner  and  Jack  Peltason. 

Regent  Khachigian  tells  how  she  "applied"  to  Governor  Deukmejian  for  a  position  as 
regent,  whom  she  knew  through  her  husband's  role  as  political  consultant.  She  discusses  her 
informal  orientation,  as  a  woman  whose  career  had  been  primarily  as  a  mother  and  community 
volunteer,  to  a  board  composed  of  leaders  in  business  and  law,  mostly  male.  By  1991,  when 
David  Gardner  announced  his  resignation  as  president,  she  was  chairman  of  the  board  and 
presided  over  the  following  year's  sometimes  tumultuous  meetings  discussing  the  Gardner 
retirement  package. 

She  contrasts  the  management  styles  of  Presidents  Gardner  and  Peltason,  gives  a  picture 
of  how  the  board's  committee  system  works,  and  assesses  the  role  of  politics  on  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

She  discusses  the  board's  stance  on  affirmative  action  in  university  admissions  during 
these  years  and  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  July  1995  regents'  meeting,  where  the  board 
voted  to  end  its  longstanding  affirmative  action  policies.  The  controversial  decision  was 
followed  by  protests  at  several  regents'  homes,  including  Regent  Khachigian's. 

The  interview  was  conducted  on  May  13,  1998,  at  Meredith  Khachigian's  home  in  San 
Clemente,  while  the  interviewer  was  in  the  area  to  record  Jack  Peltason's  oral  history.  It  was  the 
morning  before  a  regents'  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  so  time  was  limited  to  a  two-hour  session. 
We  followed  up  with  a  phone  interview  nearly  a  year  later,  to  record  her  impressions  of  the 
affirmative  action  debate  and  demonstrations.  The  transcribed  oral  history  was  sent  to  Regent 
Khachigian  for  her  review  and  returned  with  only  a  few  clarifications  but  no  substantive  or 
stylistic  changes. 


Ann  Lage,  Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  25,  2001 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  MEREDITH  KHACHIGIAN 


I  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 

[Date  of  Interview:  May  13,  1998]  ##' 

Growing  UP  in  Visalia;  Education  and  Family 


Lage:  We  always  start  with  just  some  brief  personal  background  to  sort  of  set  you  in  a 

context.  Can  you  tell  me  where  you're  from  and  something  about  your  family? 

Khachigian:  Sure,  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Visalia,  California.  I'm  a  native  Californian.  I  attended 
high  school  there  and  then  went  to  College  of  the  Sequoias  in  Visalia  for  one  year.  It's 
a  community  college.  I  went  to  Berkeley  for  just  a  semester  and  then  finished  my 
bachelor's  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Lage:  Oh,  I  see.  What  year? 

Khachigian:  In  1964. 

Lage:  Oh,  those  were  exciting  times  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Khachigian:  That's  right.  No,  actually,  it  was  1966.  Yes, '62  to '66  was  college.  I  have  one  sister. 
My  parents  are  still  living.  They  have  moved  away  from  Visalia  now.  They  live  over 
in  Arroyo  Grande.  My  sister  lives  in  Sausalito.  She's  three  years  older.  I'm  the  only 
one  from  my  family  who  has  a  college  degree,  although  there  are  some  advanced 
degree,  further  than  high  school  is  what  I  mean  by  advanced  degrees.  My  father  was  an 
insurance  agent.  We  were  a  very  middle  class  family  in  a  small  town  in  California. 

Lage:  That's  an  interesting  background  to  come  from  for  a  regent.  Now,  I  remember  David 

Gardner  telling  me  that  he  knew  your  husband  at  Santa  Barbara. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 
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Khachigian:  He  knew  us  both  actually.  My  husband  and  I  were  married  when  we  were  nineteen, 

between  our  sophomore  and  junior  years  of  college.  That  is  why  I  went  from  Berkeley 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

Lage:  Had  you  known  him  in  Visalia? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  he's  from  there  also.  My  husband  is  from  Visalia.  When  we  went  to  Santa 

Barbara,  my  husband,  Ken,  was  in  student  government  and  that's  how  we  met  David 
because  he  was  the  vice  chancellor  there  then. 

Lage:  And,  during  that  kind  of  time  of  troubles. 

Khachigian:  Right,  yes. 

Lage:  He  painted  quite  a  vivid  picture  of  all  of  that,  [laughter]  Did  that  have  an  impact  on 

you,  the  unrest  at  Santa  Barbara? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes,  it  did.  But,  a  lot  of  that  happened  after  we  were  gone.  It  really  heated  up. 

Lage:  I  see,  more  in  '68. 

Khachigian:  That's  right.  I  mean  the  bank  burning.  Wasn't  that  '68? 

Lage:  I  think  so. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  I  think  so  too.  It  got  much  worse  after  we  left.  We  were  affected  by  it  in  New 

York  because  Ken  went  to  Columbia  Law  School.  We  were  affected  by  all  that  unrest 
throughout  our  three  years  in  New  York,  but  we  weren't  as  affected  by  it  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Lage:  Have  you  had  a  career? 

Khachigian:  I  have  had  just  in-and-out  kinds  of  careers  over  the  years.  I've  been  mainly  a  mom,  and 
a  community  volunteer,  and  I've  done  various  things  in  retail  and  sales.  Lately,  I  set  up 
a  consulting  business,  so  I've  been  involved  with  that  for  the  last  few  years.  I've  done 
everything  from  selling  wild  mushrooms  with  my  sister,  and  going  to  France,  and 
importing  antiques,  and  doing  things  like  that  in  addition  to  things  of  consulting  in 
public  and  community  affairs. 

Lage:  What  about  family,  your  children? 

Khachigian:  I  have  two  daughters,  both  bom  in  Washington,  D.C.  We  moved  to  Washington  after 
New  York.  They  are  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  now.  The  oldest  one,  Merissa 
Hutchinson,  is  married  and  lives  in  Burlingame,  and  the  younger  one,  Kristy 
Khachigian,  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Lage:  And,  your  husband  was  what?  What  kind  of  work  did  he  go  into? 

Khachigian:  He  was  a  poli  sci  [political  science]  major.  He  went  to  law  school  at  Columbia  in  New 
York.  Then  he  went  to  work  right  away  for  the  [Richard]  Nixon  White  House.  He  was 
with  Nixon  for  five  and  a  half  years. 

Lage:  Through  the  resignation  time? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  through  Watergate.  The  reason  we  ended  up  in  San  Clemente  is  that  we  followed 
Nixon  out  here  because  Ken  went  to  work  for  him  after  the  resignation  and  worked  on 
his  memoirs  in  writing  R.N.,  his  major  work  of  his  memoirs  after  his  resignation. 

Lage:  Oh,  my  goodness,  how  interesting. 

Khachigian:  So,  that's  how  we  ended  up  here  in  San  Clemente  in  seventy-five  and  have  just  stayed. 

Lage:  It's  a  beautiful  place  too. 

Khachigian:  It  is.  Yes,  it's  a  great  place. 

Lage:  So,  you've  lived  through  some  historic  times  and  not  just  lived  through,  but  been 

closely  involved. 

Khachigian:  We  have,  yes,  I  know.  It  was  when  I  had  gone  through  some  of  these  university  things 
I  think,  "Well,  if  we  made  it  through  Watergate,  we  can  make  it  through  these." 
[laughter] 


Master  Plan  Commission 

Lage:  Right,  well,  that's  a  whole  subject  in  itself,  which  we  won't  divert  into.  So,  tell  me 

about  how  you  became  a  regent. 

Khachigian:  Okay,  people  always  ask  that.  It's  interesting  because  I  applied  for  the  job. 
Lage:  I  didn't  know  that  was  done. 

Khachigian:  I  don't  think  it  is  normally,  but  I  had  worked  on  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian's 

campaign,  and  then  my  husband  worked  very  diligently  on  the  campaign  and  was  in  a 
very  senior  role.  So,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  governor  and  Gloria.  I  had  told 
him,  after  the  campaign,  that  I  would  really  love  to  be  a  regent.  There  wasn't  a  position 
available  then.  They  were  all  filled,  so  I  filled  out  an  application,  went  up  and  talked  to 
him  about  it  in  Sacramento,  and  things  like  that. 
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The  position  wasn't  available  then,  so  he  appointed  me  to  the  Master  Plan 
Commission.  It  was  a  review  of  the  master  plan,  a  twenty-five  year  review.  I  did  that 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  a  position  became  available,  then,  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Regents. 
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II  UC  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  1987-PRESENT 


Deukmejian-Gardner  Connection 


Lage:  Why  did  you  think  you  wanted  to  get  involved? 

Khachigian:  Well,  I  think  it  was  just  a  longstanding  interest  in  the  university.  After  I  had  come  back 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  I  got  involved  in  UC  Santa  Barbara.  I  was  alumni  president 
there,  so  I  became  very  involved  in  the  administration  and  the  governance  of  the 
university,  and  this  was  just  the  natural  succession  from  those  kinds  of  activities. 

Lage:  David  Gardner  told  me  that  your  husband  was  helpful  in  his  making  that  initial 

connection  with  Deukmejian  that  was  so  beneficial  to  the  university. 

Khachigian:  Very  much  so,  yes.  We  just  had  a  dinner  last  week  about  that  when  [President  Richard] 
Dick  [Atkinson]  gave  the  governor  [Deukmejian]  the  presidential  medal.  But,  yes,  Ken 
was  able  to  introduce  Deukmejian  and  Gardner  and  get  them  talking  about  university 
issues,  and  the  needs  of  the  university,  and  the  importance  of  the  university  to  the  state. 
They  just  really  hit  it  off.  They  were  people  that  liked  each  other  and  respected  each 
other.  The  results  are  obvious  in  how  Deukmejian  gave  more  funds  to  the  university 
than  in  the  past  and  it  showed  a  real  interest  that  hadn't  been  there  for  the  previous  two 
governors. 


First  Impressions  and  Credentials 


Lage:  Right,  so  that  was  pretty  important.  You  came  on  the  regents  in  1987.  How  did  you 

get  oriented?  Or,  maybe,  you  already  were  oriented  because  you  sound  like  you  have 
quite  a  good  background. 
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Khachigian:  Not  really.  I  knew  the  total  education  picture  after  the  Master  Plan  review,  but  I  truly 
didn't  know  really  what  the  regents  did.  I'm  not  even  sure  I  had  attended  a  meeting 
prior  to  being  appointed.  So,  when  I  came  on,  I  was  very  intimidated.  I  mean  it's  a 
very  auspicious  group.  I  felt  like  they  were  way  above  me  in  stature,  and  knowledge, 
and  everything  else.  So,  I  felt  very  intimidated  for  a  while,  not  any  longer.  It  took  a 
while  before  I  felt  comfortable  speaking  out. 

Lage:  Were  there  many  women  on  the  board  at  that  time? 

Khachigian:  No,  no.  I  think  Vilma  Martinez  and  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  were  the  other  two. 
Both  are  accomplished  women  in  their  own  right  and  were  very  helpful  to  me;  we're 
friends  to  this  day.  They  were  very  helpful.  We've  never  had  more  than,  I  think,  four 
women. 

Lage:  It  does  seem  like  kind  of  a  male  bastion. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  is. 

Lage:  Has  that  affected  the  dynamics? 

Khachigian:  To  some  extent.  I  think  it's  better  now  than  it  used  to  be,  but  I  do  think  that  there  are 

people  from  the  old  guard,  the  old  school,  who  have  a  hard  time  with  their  respect  level 
of  women  and  women's  opinions,  especially  women  who  may  not  be  a  CEO,  or  an 
attorney,  or  an  M.D. 

Lage:  So,  you  kind  of  have  to  prove  yourself. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  you  do.  I  didn't  come  with  a  lot  of  credentials,  so  they  had  to  learn  that  I  could 
digest  and  discuss  along  with  everybody  else.  You  do  have  to  prove  yourself. 


Regents'  Committee  Structure 


Lage:  Now,  I've  always  heard  that  most  of  the  work  goes  on  in  the  committees?  Is  this 

correct? 

Khachigian:  Very  true.  The  Thursday  meeting  is  the  long  meeting,  and  it's  all  the  committees.  The 
chairman  convenes  the  board  meeting  then  quickly  turns  it  over  to  the  committee 
chairs,  and  the  chairs  run  their  own  respective  meetings.  The  unique  thing  about  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  that  even  though  it's,  say,  a  committee  on  investments,  all  the 
board  members  sit  around  the  table  and  discuss  this  whether  they  are  on  that  committee 
or  not. 
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Lage:  This  is  not  what  I  pictured.  So,  you  convene  the  meeting  as  chairman,  and  then  the 

committees  take  place  right  there?  They  don't  go  off  to  their  own  rooms? 

Khachigian:  And,  you're  all  sitting  around  the  big  table,  and  there  are  two  secretaries,  the  president, 
ex  officio  members,  and  the  board  members.  Then,  I,  as  chairman,  will  convene  the 
meeting,  and  we  go  through  public  comment  period  if  there  are  any  speakers,  then  we 
go  to  our  committee  meetings.  What  I  will  do  is  move  over  one  chair,  and  the 
committee  chairman  comes  and  takes  that  chair's  position  and  runs  that  committee 
meeting,  but  all  the  board  members  just  stay  where  they  are.  Nobody  goes  out. 

Lage:  It's  not  like  you  break  into  groups. 

Khachigian:  No.  Which  is  really  a  kind  of  unusual  way  of  doing  things.  So,  if  there  is  a  vote  for 
that  committee,  of  course,  only  the  committee  members  can  vote,  but  everybody  can 
discuss  the  issues.  People  will  often  say  in  their  discussion,  "I'm  not  a  member  of  this 
committee.  However,  I  think  this  or  don't  think  this,"  or  whatever. 

Lage:  So,  the  committees  get  a  sense  of  what  the  board  may  or  may  not  accept. 

Khachigian:  Exactly.  So,  it's  kind  of  a  different  way  of  doing  things.  Then,  on  Friday,  the  reports  of 
the  committees  are  what  we  call  forwarded  to  the  board,  and  then  I  chair  that  meeting, 
and  I'll  call,  "Mr.  Leach,  the  whatever  committee  that  he  is  chairing,"  and  he'll  say, 
"Madame  Chair,  I  move  the  whatever  it  is,  K  report,  whatever,"  and  everybody  votes 
up  or  down  on  the  K  report. 

Lage:  And,  everybody  has  already  heard  the  discussion. 

Khachigian:  Right,  and  it's  basically  very  quick  on  Friday.  It's  a  very  short  meeting  unless  we 
haven't  finished  some  of  the  business  from  the  day  before,  or  sometimes  we  have 
campus  presentations,  and  things  like  that. 

Lage:  And,  sometimes  you  have  an  informational  session.  Are  those  on  the  Friday? 

Khachigian:  They  are  normally—.  They  can  be  a  committee  meeting  that's  an  informational 

meeting,  or  they  can  be  on  a  subject  that's  not  necessarily  carried  under  a  committee.  It 
could  be  like  a  president's  item  or  whatever  it  is,  or  it  could  be  for  a  campus,  what  I  call 
our  campus  presentations,  or  from  the  labs,  or  something  like  that. 

Lage:  Or,  the  hospitals. 

Khachigian:  Yes.  But,  there  is  a  hospital  committee,  a  Health  Services  Committee;  so  if  it's 
something  from  the  hospitals,  it  would  normally  be  under  the  Health  Services 
Committee. 

Lage:  It  looks  like  you've  been  on  almost  the  whole  array  of  committees. 
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Khachigian:  Right. 
Lage: 


Grounds  and  Buildings,  Audit,  Hospital  Governance,  Educational  Policy.  Are  there 
some  committees  that  are  considered  more  important  to  be  on? 


Khachigian:  Yes,  I'll  be  frank  about  it.  The  Finance  Committee  is  probably  considered  the  most 
important  committee.  I  would  say  Finance  and  Ed  Policy  are  the  committees  that  are 
seen  as  the  most  important  because  Ed  Policy  sets  the  admissions  policies,  things  like 
that.  If  we're  discussing  admissions,  if  we're  discussing  programs,  all  of  that  comes  to 
Ed  Policy.  It's  probably  one  of  the  more  interesting  committees.  I'm  trying  to  think. 
Right  now,  of  course,  we're  all  involved  in  outreach.  I'm  almost  positive  that  comes  to 
Ed  Policy. 


Lage: 


You  mean  outreach  to  K-12? 


Khachigian:  Yes.  Finance  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  because  we  keep  track  of  all  those 

billions  that  we  handle,  [laughter]  It  has  the  strongest  following  I  think.  I  would  say 
those  are  the  two  highest  committees. 


Orientation  to  the  Regents 


Lage:  When  you  came  on  in  '87,  can  you  describe  some  of  the  social  dynamics,  or  the 

business  dynamics,  President  Gardner,  and  maybe  the  leaders  on  the  board? 

Khachigian:  Right,  I  think  Frank  Clark  was  chairman  then.  Part  of  the  orientation  was  that  he— .  We 
met  for  lunch  somewhere;  I  don't  remember  where.  He  just  told  me  about  what  current 
issues  were  with  the  board,  a  little  bit  of  history.  He  went  down  the  roster  and  told  me 
about  every  person  on  the  board,  kind  of  a  background  on  each  person,  what  their 
interests  were,  what  their  career  was,  things  like  that.  It  was  very  helpful,  extremely 
helpful.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  also  because  I  thought  it  was  very  worthwhile. 

You  come  on  the  board,  you  come  in  and  it's  almost  baptism  by  fire  in  some  ways.  I 
mean  you're  just  thrown  in  to  sink  or  swim.  You  do  have  an  orientation  with  the 
secretary's  office.  I  remember  we  were  still  in  University  Hall  at  Berkeley  then,  our 
offices.  I  remember  going  around  to  each  of  the  vice  presidents'  office  and  learning 
what  they  did  and  all  of  that. 


Lage: 


The  vice  presidents,  themselves,  would  meet  with  you? 


Khachigian:  Yes,  they  would  meet;  it  would  never  be  relegated  to  the  staffer  whatever.  They  would 
do  that.  Then,  you  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the  president,  David  Gardner  in 
those  days.  Your  head  is  swimming  with  all  this  information  that  you  get.    Then,  over 
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the  time,  you  sort  it  all  out.  They're  very  open  about  what  they're  doing,  and  why 
they're  doing  it,  and  how  they're  doing.  They're  very  open  to  questions,  very  responsive 
to  questions.  I  don't  know  of  a  time  when--.  They  may  be  slower  than  I  want  them  to 
be,  but  they  don't  put  your  questions  aside,  you  know.  They're  very  good  about  that. 


Preparation  for  Meetings 


Lage:  Between  meetings,  I'm  not  talking  about  right  at  the  beginning  but  on  a  regular  basis, 

do  you  have  contact  with  the  vice  presidents? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes,  on  a  regular  basis.  The  chair  probably  has  more  of  that.  Each  committee  is 
assigned  to  a  certain  vice  president,  so  each  committee  chair  would  have  close  contact 
with  that  vice  president.  It  depends  on  the  committee.  I'm  sure  that  Sue  Johnson,  who 
is  head  of  Finance,  talks  to  Wayne  Kennedy  [senior  vice  president-Business  and 
Finance]  a  couple  times  a  week.  I  talk  to~I  just  got  off  the  phone  before  you  came-to 
Bruce  Darling  [vice  president-University  and  External  Relations].  I've  talked  to  our 
secretary  this  morning,  Leigh  Trivette.  I've  talked  to  our  treasurer  this  morning.  And,  I 
talked  to  Wayne  Kennedy  yesterday  or  the  day  before  and  Dick  Atkinson  on  Monday  or 
something. 

Lage:  This  is  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  [which  was  scheduled  for  later  that  day]? 

Khachigian:  It's  in  preparation  for  the  meeting,  but  it's  also  for  just  various  things  that  we  do.  [tape 
interruption  for  telephone  call]  That  phone  call  concerned  a  meeting  issue  where  I 
guess  it's  Senator  [Richard]  Polanco  wanted  to  speak  at  the  meeting.  She  called  me  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  speak,  and  now  she  called  me  to  tell  me  that  he  has 
canceled,  so  not  a  significant  conversation.  I  talk  to  our  secretary  a  minimum  of  once  a 
day. 

Lage:  Between--? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes.  The  meetings  are,  of  course,  the  time  when  we're  drawn  together,  but  we  have 
other  committees  that  meet  in  between  meetings.  We  have  the  search  committees.  We 
have  visits  to  campuses  where  there's  a  visit  scheduled  with  like  the  Nevada  test  site  in 
June.  The  faculty  senate  at  San  Diego  has  requested  two  or  three  of  us  regents  to  meet 
with  them  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I  meet  with  the  Academic  Council.  I  met  with 
them  in  San  Francisco  a  while  back. 

Lage:  What  kind  of  items  on  the  agenda  would  there  be  with  the  Academic  Council  or  the 

faculty  senate?  Are  they  concerned  about  something  specific? 
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Khachigian:  At  that  time,  they  kind  of  just  wanted  to  know—.  I  gave  them  a  little  bit  of  background 
about  the  regents.  It's  interesting  how  many  people  from  the  university  don't  really 
have  a  good  notion  of  who  we  are,  and  terms  of  office,  and  how  we're  appointed,  so  I 
try  to  go  into  that  background  if  they're  interested.  I  mainly  give  a  very  quick  overview 
and  ask  for  their  questions.  They  are  very  interested  in  maintaining  quality.  They're 
interested  in  admissions.  They're  concerned  about  diversity  issues,  and  outreach.  The 
things  that  we're  concerned  with. 

Lage:  It  sounds  like  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do  well,  being  a  regent,  if  you're  deeply 

involved  in  an  outside  career  as  many  of  them  are. 

Khachigian:  Oh,  it  is.  I  really  hand  it  to  people  on  our  board  that--.  I  mean  I'm  lucky  in  that  I  don't 
have  a  full-time  career  because  if  I  did  then  how  I  had  to  approach  this  job  would  be 
very  different  than  how  I  am  able  to  do  it. 

Lage:  Are  the  other  regents  able  to  devote  as  much  time  to  it? 

Khachigian:  No,  they're  not,  and  it  just  depends  on  that  person's  career.  It  also  depends  on  their 
interests,  too.  I  tend  to  have  a  pretty  broad  base  of  interests  where  some  people  are 
only  interested  in  finance,  or  only  interested  in  the  hospitals,  or  something  like  that. 

Lage:  They  specialize. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  they  concentrate  their  efforts  a  little  bit  more. 


Politics  and  the  Board  of  Regents 


Lage:  Now,  I've  always  heard  that  under  President  Gardner,  it  was  a  very  harmonious  board, 

at  least  the  first  years.  Was  that  your  impression  when  you  came? 

Khachigian:  I  think  that's  true.  David  had  a  very  strict  style  of  management  where  he  kept  a  very 
tight  rein  on  things.  He  would  always  say,  "I  don't  want  any  surprises,"  which  I  think 
nobody  does,  so  I  certainly  appreciated  that  with  him.  I  think,  in  some  ways,  that  he—. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  how  to  portray  it.  I'm  sure  other  people  have,  too.  He  always  wanted 
to  have  it  seem  like  everybody  was  marching  forward,  not  in  lock  step,  but  just  in 
agreement  and  harmony.  I  think  that  was  true  for  the  most  part.  Unfortunately,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career  as  president,  things  got  very  difficult  with  his  whole  salary  issue 
and  retirement  issues,  and  that's  unfortunate.  It's  still  with  us  to  this  day. 

Lage:  I  hope  we  get  into  that  a  little  more.  Before  that  happened,  were  there  political 

divisions  on  the  board?  I'm  thinking  about  before  things  kind  of  fell  apart. 
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Khachigian:  To  some  extent.  When  I  came  on  the  board,  there  was  still  the  leftovers  from  the  Jerry 
Brown  days  and  actually  some  from  his  father  I  think.  There  were  probably  more 
Democrats  than  there  are  now.  I  didn't  find--.  Maybe,  I  wasn't  as  involved  with  it,  and 
so  I  wasn't  aware  of  it,  but  I  never  found  that  to  be  an  issue.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
reassuring  things,  I  think,  about  this  job  is  that  I've  always  felt  that  politics  really  didn't 
enter  into  it.  In  spite  of  how  it  may  appear  from  the  outside,  I  still  think  that's  the  case. 
I  maintain  that.  I'm  not  saying  that  they  aren't  in  people's  mind  to  some  extent.  They 
are  concerned  about,  well,  they  were  appointed  by  a  governor,  and  they  should  adhere 
to  his  principles  or  whatever.  I  really  think  that  almost  all  people  come  down  to  vote 
their  conscience  and  vote  what's  good  for  the  university. 

Lage:  That's  very  reassuring. 

Khachigian:  I  say  that  with  a  straight  face.  Nobody  puts  me  up  to  that,  and  I  don't  say  that  without 
conviction.  I  strongly  feel  that  way,  and  I  think  the  votes  show  it.  I  voted  against 
Governor  Wilson  sitting  right  next  to  him.  That  wasn't  an  easy  vote,  and  I  didn't  like 
doing  it,  but  I  couldn't  have  voted  any  other  way. 

Lage:  Which  time  was  this? 

Khachigian:  That  was  the  domestic  partnership  vote.  You  saw  during  the  affirmative  action  vote.  I 
mean  Wilson  and  Deukmejian  appointees  were  all  over  the  map  as  far  as  their  vote,  and 
I'm  pleased  about  that.  I  think  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 


David  Gardner's  Retirement  and  the  Retirement  Package 

Lage:  Let's  look  at  some  issues  during  the  Gardner  years,  before  we  discuss  the  retirement 

controversy.  You  weren't  on  during  the  apartheid  decision,  so  we'll  skip  that. 

Khachigian:  No,  that's  right. 

Lage:  Did  you  have  a  role  or  comments  on  the  planning  for  new  campuses? 

Khachigian:  Just  for  Merced,  I  didn't  have  the  other  ones,  no. 

Lage:  Were  you  involved  in  issues  of  management  of  the  labs?  That  was  something  that  was 

somewhat  divisive. 

Khachigian:  It  was,  but  no,  I  wasn't.  My  first  real  experience  with  the  labs  was  when  I  was  first 

chairman,  and  I  signed  the  contracts  five  years  ago,  but,  no,  I  really  wasn't  big  in  those 
issues.  It  was  before  my  time. 
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Lage:  Did  you  sit  on  the  Finance  Committee  when  the  budget  started  to  go  awry? 

Khachigian:  I'm  not  really  sure,  maybe  you  have  it  when  I  was  first  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
Lage:  When  I  first  noted  it,  it  was  '95  so  maybe  that's  more  recent;  let's  leave  that  for  now. 

Khachigian:  I  mean  I  was  on  the  board  then,  so  I  was  involved  with  those  decisions  but  not  on  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Lage:  You  were  chairman  during  that  year  when  Gardner  resigned,  and  the  retirement 

package  came.  Did  you  also  chair  the  search  committee  for  the  new  president,  Jack 
Peltason? 

Khachigian:  I  didn't  chair  the  search  committee,  but  I  was  a  member  of  it.  Was  that  the  one  that  Roy 
Brophy  was  chairing?  Yes,  it  would  have  been. 

Lage:  Jack  Peltason  said,  yesterday,  that  you  were  the  chair,  [laughter]  He  must  have 

remembered  your  having  an  important  role. 

Khachigian:  I  was  on  the  committee.  I  was  chairman  of  the  board  at  the  time,  but  I  didn't  chair  the 
committee. 

Lage:  Well,  it  seems  that  almost  all  this  happened  together. 

Khachigian:  It  does.  It  sometimes  does,  so  which  do  you  want  to  start  with? 


Gardner's  Decision  to  Retire 


Lage:  Let's  start  with  the  controversy  over  the  retirement  package  because  you  were  chair 

during  that,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  things  kind  of  fell  apart  in  terms  of  the  relationships 
on  the  board  and  public  reaction. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  got  very  sticky.  Where  do  I  even  start  on  this?  I  came  in  as  chairman  the  first 
of  July,  and  David  resigned,  I  think,  in  October. 

Lage:  Yes, '91. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  totally  took  me  by  surprise.  I'll  never  forget  it.  I  was  in  his  office  in  Oakland. 
We  used  to  meet  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  prior  to  the  Thursday  regents'  meeting, 
and  we'd  go  over  the  agenda  and  a  lot  of  things,  and  issues.  He  said,  "Well,  there's 
something  really  important  that  I  have  to  tell  you,"  and  he  hands  me  his  resignation 


Lage: 
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letter.  I  was  completely  floored.  I  didn't  expect  it.  I  had  seen  us  as  a  real  team  to  work 
together  and  was  looking  forward  to  that  experience. 

Had  you  sensed  that  he  was  deeply  distressed? 


Khachigian:  Not  really.  Of  course,  Libby  had  died,  and  I  knew  that  was  a  major  issue.  We  had  just 
been  to  Hawaii  to  the  dedication  of  Keck  I.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  think  that's  where  he 
wrote  his  resignation  letter,  and  speech,  and  things  like  that.  We  joke  now  about  how  I 
should  never  have  left  him  alone  in  Hawaii.  One  night,  I  think  the  night  he  wrote  it, 
several  of  us  were  going  to  dinner,  and  my  daughter  was  with  me  and  some  other 
people  from  the  university,  and  he  had  declined  going  to  dinner  with  us.  I  said,  you 
know,  I  should—. 

## 


Lage: 


--so  much  to  himself. 


Khachigian:  Right,  well,  I  think  David  is  a  very  open  man  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  he's  also  very  private. 
He's  a  person  that's  just  always  in  control,  so  I  think  that's  how  he  wanted  to  create  this 
resignation  was  to  not  let  it  get  out.  I  mean  he  had  made  his  decision.  He  wanted  to 
carry  it  straight  forward  and  not  have  people  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  it. 

Lage:  Did  you  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it? 

Khachigian:  Yes. 


Lage: 


But--. 


Khachigian:  No.  We  talked  a  long  time.  I  remember  that  Wednesday  night  being  there  with  him 
and  others  in  the  office  very  late.  I  think  he  had  told  me.  He  had  told  Ron—. 


Lage: 


Brady? 


Khachigian:  Yes,  Ron  Brady.  Ron  Kolb  was  the  head  of  the  news  office.  I  don't  know  who  else  he 
had  told,  but  it  was  a  very  small  group  who  were  let  in  on  it.  Then,  we  started  the  next 
morning  with  the  regents'  meeting  and  him  making  his  announcement.  I  spent  the 
entire  day,  it  seems  like,  talking  to  press,  and  holding  press  conferences,  and 
responding  to  press  calls,  and  things  like  that.  All  of  that  has  been  recorded,  I  know. 
As  I'm  sitting  here,  I'm  trying  to  think  how  we  got  into  the  whole  retirement  thing. 

Lage:  How  David  explained  it  in  his  oral  history  was  that  he  asked  Ron  Brady  to  check  with 

the  regents  on  what  kinds  of  decisions  they  might  make  about  the  vesting  date.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  key  thing,  changing  the  vesting  date  so  he  could  get  his  deferred 
benefits. 
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Khachigian:  Exactly  because  the  contract  gave  it  a  date,  which  was—. 
Lage:  Sixty-five,  when  he  turned  sixty-five. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  so  it  was  way  past  when  he  was  going  to  retire,  so  contractually  he  wasn't  eligible 
for  it.  The  way  it  was,  I  guess,  presented  to  him  was  this  is  only  a  formality;  it  won't 
mean  anything,  you  know,  the  date  isn't  important,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Well,  of  course, 
it  became  important. 


Putting  the  Issue  in  Context 


Khachigian:  You  have  to  look  at  this  in  context,  to  just  back  up  a  little  bit.  We  were  right  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  budget  cuts  and  everything.  We  were  under  intense  scrutiny.  The 
Stanford  situation  had  come  into  play  with  their  use  of  government  funds  for  research 
and  the--.  What's  it  called? 

Lage:  The  indirect  cost. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  the  indirect  cost  issue.  It  was  just  like  this  hoard  of  locusts  on  Stanford  and  UC  at 
that  point.  I  remember  being  back  in  Washington  about  that  time  also  and  going  to 
some  hearing  about  indirect  cost.  I  mean  the  language  that  was  used  about  the  misuse 
of  funds,  in  Washington,  was  very  troubling.  I  mean  it  was  just  so  out  of  reason. 

Lage:  It  was  out  of  proportion  to  what  Stanford  may  have  done. 

Khachigian:  Exactly,  I  mean  it  was  just  ridiculous.  I  think  I  came  back  from  that  trip  in  Washington 
realizing  even  more  the  problems  that  we  were  going  to  have. 

Lage:  During  the  time  that  the  regents  were  deciding  about  whether  to  change  the  date,  did 

you  have  hesitancies  about  it  at  that  time? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  very  much.  I  mean  David  and  I,  and  people  in  the  administration,  and  on  the  board 
talked  several  times  a  day.  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  get  killed  in  the  press.  I  knew 
that  the  board  would  be  very  divided.  What  happened  at  this  time  was  that  there  was  a 
subcommittee  on  officers'  salaries.  It  was  a  small  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  committee  met  privately,  and  justly  so. 

Lage:  As  a  rule,  it  met  privately? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  and  they  met  privately  because  they  discussed  personnel  issues,  and  officers' 
salaries,  and  things  like  that. 


Lage: 
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So  that  was  just  standard  procedure,  executive  session. 


Khachigian:  That  was  standard  procedure  at  that  time,  but  they  didn't  report  out  to  the  board,  so 
other  people  on  the  board,  who  were  not  on  this  committee,  didn't  know  what  was 
decided  in  there  about  salaries  and  whatever. 


Lage: 


I  see. 


Regents'  Reaction 


Khachigian:  When  this  all  came  to  the  surface,  many  board  members  were  shocked.  They  didn't 
realize  the  full  extent  of  David's  retirement  package  or  other  retirement  packages. 
David  wasn't  the  only  one,  you  know. 

Lage:  Are  you  saying,  when  the  deferred  compensation  packages  were  set  up  back  in  '86  or 

'87,  that  was  not  fully  reported? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  was  with  this  committee.  If  it  was  reported,  it  was  reported  in  such  a  way  that 
the  full  package  wasn't  always  understood. 


Lage: 


It  was  also  designed  at  a  time  when  the  budget  situation  was  good. 


Khachigian:  Yes,  that's  right.  Money  was  there,  and  we  didn't  want  to  lose  people.  They  were 
getting  offers  elsewhere,  so  we  upped  their  salaries,  or  their  full  compensation 
packages,  their  retirement,  but  then,  when  it  all  hits  the  fan  in  the  early  nineties,  then 
it's  a  different  picture,  and  a  whole  different  ball  game. 


Lage: 


So,  you  and  others  were  uneasy  about  resetting  his  date? 


Khachigian:  We  were,  not  that  we  didn't  think—I  mean,  the  money  was  the  money.  It  was  the  same 
bucket  of  money  no  matter  if  it's  now  or  later,  but  to  have  it  all  at  once,  to  have  it  when 
he's  leaving,  to  have  it--.  You  know,  he  makes  the  choice  to  leave,  all  of  these  kinds  of 
things.  It  was  a  resignation,  not  a  retirement.  All  of  these  issues  came  to  be  very 
difficult  to  explain  to  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  state. 


History  of  the  Package 


Khachigian:  I  remember  when  this  started  happening.  I  said,  "I  am  not  familiar  with  compensation 
packages.  This  is  not  in  my  background.  I  don't  know  much  about  it.  I  need  to  be 
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educated  on  the  whole  picture."  I  think  it  was  Ron  Brady  who  prepared  a  little  binder 
for  me  with  all  the  pieces  to  the  package  in  it.  I  took  this  with  me  up  to  Lake  Tahoe.  I 
was  going  skiing  after  the  regents'  meeting,  and  I  was  there  with  the  Brophys,  who  are 
friends.  I  looked  over  it  and  was  pretty  amazed  at  what  I  read.  Roy,  who  had  been  on 
the  board  much  earlier  than  I  have,  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  was  chairman. 

Lage:  You  mean  chairman  when  it  was  set  up? 

Khachigian:  He  was  chairman  before  I  was,  and  he  didn't  know  about  all  this.  I  left  this  with  him 
one  day,  and  I  said,  "You  may  want  to  read  this,  and  we'll  talk  about  it  when  I  get 
back."  I  came  back  from  skiing,  and  he  was  just  beside  himself. 

Lage:  This  is  interesting  because,  when  the  public  meeting  took  place,  after  all  the  uproar  and 

David  Gardner,  or  somebody,  said  we  have  to  have  a  public  meeting,  and  Willie  Brown 
came,  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  regents  defended  the  package. 

Khachigian:  Well,  we  did  defend  the  package.  The  point  was  it  was,  legally,  he--.  As  long  as  we 

changed  the  date,  the  money  was  there.  We  decided  that  changing  the  date  was  a  minor 
issue,  and  he  was  due  the  money  for  various  reasons.  There  were  many  little  steps 
getting  up  to  that  public  meeting,  of  course.  Willie  Brown  was  very  positive  about  it 
and  very  supportive  about  it.  A  lot  of  us  thought  it  would  be  looked  better  upon,  say 
for  instance,  if  David  established  a  scholarship  or  something  with  it,  but  he  didn't  think 
that  was  appropriate,  not  because  he  wasn't  a  generous  person,  but  because  it  may 
establish  a  precedent  for  others  who  would  feel  obligations  in  that  direction  or 
whatever. 


Press  and  Public  Relations 

Khachigian:  I  think  that,  when  you  look  at  it  now,  it's  easy  to  forget  the  intensity  of  Senator 

[Quentin]  Kopp.  Everybody  was  down  our  throats  and  on  our  necks  every  moment.  It 
was  a  public  relations  disaster.  The  university,  prior  to  this  time,  was  not  set  up  to  deal 
with  crises. 

Lage:  In  terms  of  public  relations? 

Khachigian:  We  had  no  public  relations. 

Lage:  You  had  Bill  Baker. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  but  he  didn't  deal  with  crises  situations. 

Lage:  He  was  more  governmental  relations. 
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Khachigian:  Yes.  We  didn't  have  a  crisis  management  team.  We  didn't  have  adequate  people  in  the 
press  office  who  could  handle  this  kind  of  barrage.  Consequently,  we  were  just  caught 
flat-footed  and  didn't  deal  with  it  very  well.  One  of  the  first  tenets  of  public  relations  is 
to  get  it  all  out,  get  it  out,  get  the  horrible  story  over  with  and  go  on  with  your  business. 
We  didn't  do  that.  We'd  get  asked  a  question,  and  we'd  answer  that  question,  here  came 
another  one.  As  I  say,  because  the  board  really  wasn't  familiar  with  all  of  these  issues, 
we  were  familiarizing  ourselves  as  the  public  was  becoming  familiar.  It's  hard  to 
explain  it  now  ten  years  later  looking  at  all  of  this,  but  that's  what  we  were  going 
through  at  that  time. 

Lage:  What  about  some  of  the  regents  who  were  particularly  upset,  like  Regent  [Jeremiah  P.] 

Hallisey? 

Khachigian:  Right,  he  was  the  one  vote  against  it,  I  think.  You'd  have  to  go  back  and  find  out  why 
he--I  don't  remember  for  sure  all  the  things- voted  against  that.  I  think  that  he  just  felt 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary,  that  the  amount  was  too  high,  or  something  like  that.  I 
remember  that  I  was  very  upset  with  Jerry  in  that  I  had  asked  him--.  We  had  some 
meeting  that  was  a  private  meeting,  and  I  asked  him,  "Jerry,  if  you  have  any  discomfort 
about  this,  we  need  to  talk  about  it.  Let  me  know."  It  seems  to  me,  my  memory  is,  that 
he  talked  directly  to  the  press  or  something  like  that.  I  was  very  concerned  about  that 
because  I  didn't  think  that  was  appropriate  out  of  a  private  meeting.  We  were  trying  to 
control  who  spoke  to  press  and  whatever,  and  to  try  to  have  a  central  message  because 
it's  just  a  disaster  to  do  otherwise  at  that  point. 


Changes  under  President  Jack  Peltason 


Lage:  Now,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  you're  recruiting  for  the  new  president. 

Khachigian:  Yes. 

Lage:  I  guess  that  in  itself  was  something  that  was--? 

Khachigian:  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  timing  on  that,  Ann. 

Lage:  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  announcement  of  the  benefit  package,  Jack 

Peltason  was  chosen  as  president.  He  said  he  came  on  board  then  all  of  a  sudden—. 
No,  he  wasn't  on  board,  but  he  was  president-designate  before  the  big  controversy 
happened. 

Khachigian:  That's  right.  Jack  really  went  to  work  right  away  with  trying  to  remedy  some  of  these 
situations.  We,  together,  got  rid  of  the  subcommittee  [the  Subcommittee  on  Officers' 
Salaries],  for  instance. 
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Lage:  Oh,  you  completely  got  rid  of  it? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  yes,  that  didn't  exist  anymore  early  in  Jack's  term.  He  and  I  both  saw  the  problems 
that  had  been  created  by  that.  In  the  1990s,  it  was  just  not  looked  at  in  the  same  way  as 
it  was  when  it  was  formed,  so  we  got  rid  of  that. 

Lage:  I  wonder  how  that  committee  came  about. 

Khachigian:  You  know,  I'm  not  really  sure. 

Lage:  Well,  somebody  can  follow  that  up. 

Khachigian:  Yes.  Leigh  [Trivette]  would  have  that  information  for  you  as  to  when  it  began. 

Khachigian:  Well,  there  are  two  issues.  One  was,  with  Jack  being  chosen  in  that  time,  he  was  seen 
as  a  real  mediator  type  of  person.  His  consultative,  if  that's  the  word--.  Anyway,  he 
was  a  different  kind  of  a  personality.  He  brought  more  people  into  the  process  and 
everything  than  I  think  David  had.  It  wasn't  a  loose  ship  by  any  means,  but  it  was  more 
inclusive  in  some  ways. 

Lage:  Jack? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  Jack  did. 

Lage:  Was  that  what  was  needed  at  the  time  do  you  think? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  very  much  so.  I  think,  when  people  looked  at  the  whole  process  that  they  had 

gone  through  with  David,  they  realized  that  the  ship  was  very  tight  in  a  lot  of  ways.  It 
was  very  productive  and  efficient,  but  it  didn't  always  bring  all  the  people  to  the  table, 
so  they  wanted  to  open  up  the  process  more. 

Lage:  So  that  the  regents  themselves  would  deliberate  more. 

Khachigian:  The  regents  be  involved.  There  were  also  more  meetings  between  the  president's  office 
and  the  secretary  of  the  regents.  Jack  wanted  the  general  counsel  to  be  a  vice  president 
and  to  have  a  reporting  role  both  to  the  president  and  to  the  regents,  so  things  like  that. 
So,  we  had  many  meetings  in  changing  those  kinds  of  things.  It  made  Jack's  term  all 
that  much  more  important  and  more  difficult  because  he  had  to  not  only  work  quickly 
but  work  efficiently  to  make  some  changes  for  the  future. 

Lage:  And,  then,  probably  it's  not  quite  as  efficient  to  have  all  this  deliberation. 

Khachigian:  No,  it  does  slow  things  down;  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  but  it's  better.  It's  much  better 
for  the  future. 
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Lags:  It  certainly  fit  the  times. 

Khachigian:  Yes. 

Selecting  Jack  Peltason  as  President 
The  Selection  Process 


Lage:  What  do  you  remember  about  the  selection?  He  and  I  talked  just  yesterday  about  his 

being  selected  president.  What  do  you  remember  from  the  search  committee's  point  of 
view  about  this  process?  Were  there  outside  candidates  as  well  as  the  two  insides? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes,  yes,  there  were  outside  candidates.  Now,  I  can't  remember  who  they  were. 

We  interviewed  people  from  outside  the  university.  The  strongest  candidates  were  Jack 
and,  of  course,  it's  well  known,  I'm  not  telling  you  anything  out  of  school,  but  [UCLA 
Chancellor  Charles]  Chuck  Young,  of  course,  wanted  the  job. 

Lage:  Jack  described  him  as  lobbying  for  the  job.  I  don't  know  if  he  used  the  word  lobbying, 

but  he  really  pursued  the  job.  How  does  somebody  pursue--? 

Khachigian:  He  campaigned  for  it. 

Lage:  How  do  you  campaign  for  a  job  like  that? 

Khachigian:  It  was  extremely  odd.  I  mean  no  one  has  ever  done  that.  I'm  not  saying  Chuck  did  it, 
but  people  did  it  for  him,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  discourage  it.  People  held  dinner 
parties;  it  was  almost  like  a  campaign. 

Lage:  When  you  say  people,  were  they  faculty? 

Khachigian:  I  think  they  were  a  lot  of  community  people.  There  may  have  been  faculty.  I  really 

don't  know  who  did  that.  I  wasn't  involved  in  any  of  that  because  it  wouldn't  have  been 
appropriate  being  in  the  position  I  was.  I  felt  that  Chuck  should  not  have  allowed  that 
to  happen  because  it  was  not  in  the  culture  of  the  university  to  do  that.  We  all  knew  of 
his  interest  in  the  position,  but  it  wasn't  something  that  was  appropriate  to  campaign  for 
it. 

Lage:  Do  you  think  that  turned  the  search  committee  against  him  in  some  ways? 
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Khachigian:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  really  don't  think  so.  If  he  had  been  the  right  person  for  the  job 
at  that  time,  he  would  have  had  it  in  spite  of  that.  I  didn't  hear  that,  you  know,  "Well,  if 
he's  going  to  campaign,  we  don't  want  him."  I  didn't  hear  that  at  all. 

Lage:  Jack  Peltason  indicates  that  he  really  had  no  thought  of  being  president  and  was  kind  of 

campaigning  for  Chuck  Young. 

Khachigian:  He  was.  It  was  interesting  because  he  was  Chuck's  advocate  for  the  position,  very 

much  so.  So,  when  we  chose  Jack,  I  made  the  call  to  him.  I  still  remember  because  he 
was  driving  from  some  place  to  UCI  [University  of  California  at  Irvine],  and  he  almost 
ran  off  the  road  I  think.  He  may  have  told  you  this.  He  said,  to  me,  "Oh,  my  gosh, 
Meredith,  wait  a  minute,  I've  got  to  either  pull  over  or  get  to  my  office,  and  then  we'll 
talk."  I  think  it  was  probably  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  but  he  never  expected 
it,  so  it  was  pretty  much  a  shock  to  be  offered  the  position. 


Phone  Calls  to  Unsuccessful  Candidates 


Lage:  He  also  seemed  quite  concerned  about  Young's  reaction  and  what  kind  of  support  he 

would  get. 

Khachigian:  Oh,  he  was.  He  was  very  concerned  about  it.  He  truly  was  giving  his  weight  and  his 
endorsement  to  Chuck  Young.  So,  he  was  very  concerned  about  how  Chuck  would 
react  to  it  and  rightly  so  because  Chuck  didn't  react  well  to  it.  [laughter]  When  I  called 
Chuck  to  tell  him  who  we  had  selected,  thereby  not  him,  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
conversation.  He  was  very  angry  and  very  hurt,  so  it  was  not  a  good  day.  Also,  I 
called  Dick  Atkinson  to  tell  him  also,  and  he  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  an  easy  time. 
I  know,  Jack  [Jacques]  Yeager  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Lage:  Oh,  he  was  chairman  of  the  search  committee. 

Khachigian:  Jack  Yeager,  that's  who  it  was  because--. 
Lage:  But,  you  got  to  do  all  the  calls,  [laughter] 

Khachigian:  Well,  we  had  this  meeting,  I  think  it  was  at  SFO  [San  Francisco  International  Airport], 
one  of  the  hotels  there.  We  had  had  the  interviews,  and  then  we  met  afterward  to 
decide  on  who  we  were  going  to  choose.  Jack  Yeager  has  his  fishing  equipment,  and 
he  says,  "Meredith,  I  have  to  catch  a  plane.  I  have  this  fishing  trip  planned."  He  says, 
"You'll  have  to  make  the  calls."  I'll  never  forget  that.  He  runs  out  with  his  fishing  gear 
in  hand,  and  I'm  left  to  do  the  dirty  work,  [laughter] 

Lage:  That  sounds  like  a  male-female  thing. 
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Khachigian:  I  know.  Doesn't  it?  [laughter]  "You  handle  this.  I've  made  the  decision." 
Lage:  "I'm  going  fishing." 

Khachigian:  Oh  gosh,  that  was  horrible.  It  was  in  San  Francisco  because  I  remember  I  went  back  to 
the  secretary's  office,  and  I  said,  "We  have  to  go  to  lunch." 


Qualities  Necessary  in  a  President 


Lage:  Did  you  think  about  the  impact  it  would  have  on  the  new  president  and  his  council  of 

chancellors? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  we  all  did  think  about  that,  and  we  were  concerned  about  that.  At  the  same  time, 
you  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  goal  of  the  university.  While  you  don't  want  to  put 
somebody  in  a  position  that  they  can't  be  successful  in,  we  knew  that  Jack  was  highly 
respected.  We  knew  that  people  would  agree  with  the  decision.  I  mean  there  were 
those  who  didn't,  obviously  there  always  are,  but  he  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
duties. 

Lage:  What  were  you  thinking  were  the  qualities  that  you  needed?  This  was  before  the 

retirement  controversy,  so  that  wasn't  the  problem,  but  the  budget  crisis  was  probably 
on  your  mind. 

Khachigian:  Right,  yes.  You  mean  as  far  as  the  president  in  general? 
Lage:  Right. 

Khachigian:  We  were  looking  for  somebody  who  had  a  history,  who  had  a  lot  of  administrative 
experience,  who  was  recognized  nationally,  had  the  contacts,  and  Jack  certainly  had 
those  as  former  head  of  ACE  [American  Council  on  Education].  You  name  it,  he's 
been  there  and  done  it.  A  conciliator,  someone  who  could  work  well  with  all  the 
different  constituencies.  It  often  works  well  in  that  position,  I've  discovered  over  the 
years,  to  have  someone  who  is  close  to  retirement  or  something  because  it  kind  of 
liberates  them  as  far  as  taking  chances,  or  risks,  or  taking  a  difficult  position  because 
they  aren't  using  it  to  go  on  to  another  position  and  be  looked  back  at  negatively  for  this 
certain  decision  or  whatever. 

Lage:  Or,  they're  not  thinking  of  a  ten-year  stint  either. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  but  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  longer  tenure  for  our 
presidents.  Unfortunately,  that  isn't  the  case  very  much.  That's  too  bad  because  we 
lose  talented  time  in  doing  that.  I  think  all  of  those  issues  came  into  play  in  picking 
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Jack.  At  that  point,  I  remember  that  we  had  a  discussion  on,  "We  really  can't  go 
outside  right  now  because  an  outsider  is  pretty  leery  of  coming  in  when  we're  in  such  a 
mess  here." 

Lage:  And,  to  understand  the  budget. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  so  it's  just  better  to  stay  with  an  inside  candidate. 

Lage:  Okay,  well  that's  clearing  a  lot  of  things  up.  [laughter]  It's  interesting  to  hear  it  from 

the  horse's  mouth,  so  to  speak. 

Khachigian:  I  want  to  be  very  careful  because  I  don't  want  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  and  these  are 
confidential  meetings  and  things,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  am  in  any  of  this.  I  think  this 
is  public. 

Lage:  No,  I  think  it's  public  knowledge,  but  not  your  particular  perspective  of  it. 


Vice  President  Ronald  Brady 


Lage:  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  bit  about  the  controversial  Ron  Brady.  How  did  you  feel  he 

worked  with  the  regents? 

Khachigian:  Ron  was  interesting.  I  got  along  with  him  very  well.  In  a  lot  of  ways,  he— .  David  set 
him  up  to  be  his  point  person  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Ron  had  to  carry  out  a  lot  of  the  difficult 
issues.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it--.  It's  too  descriptive  to  call  it  the  dirty 
work.  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  portrayed  that  way.  It's  just  that  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
David  didn't  want,  that  were  more  difficult  and  would  cause  more  controversy,  Ron  got 
to  handle,  and  he  knew  that. 

Every  president  has  that  kind  of  a  person.  Therefore,  Ron  had  a  lot  of  detractors, 
and  a  lot  of  people  that  didn't  like  him.  He  tended  to  be  a  little  arrogant.  He  was  very 
bright,  extremely  bright,  very  capable  person.  He  knew  finance  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  he  knew  the  university  that  way  too.  He  was  just  one  of  those  people  that 
you  could  be  intimidated  and  angry  with  at  the  same  time  because  of  the  way  he  did 
things.  But  he  was  very  capable. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  was  a  lot  of  reorganization  in  that  office  after  he  left, 
and  it  was  necessary.  Obviously,  it  worked  okay  for  him,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
worked  as  efficiently  as  it  could  for  the  university.  I  don't  know  whether  he  didn't  feel 
that  he  was  able  to  stand  up  to  David  in  some  ways  that  he  might  have.  I  don't  know 
about  how  their  working  relationship  went.  Every  president  also  needs  someone  that 
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says,  "Hey,  this  isn't  a  good,  or  this  is  a  great  idea,"  or  whatever.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  worked  that  way  or  not.  I  just  truly  don't  know  that. 

Lage:  Did  he  do  well  with  the  regents?  I  have  heard  that  he  rubbed  a  lot  of  regents  the  wrong 

way,  and  this  was  part  of  a  sort  of  rebellious— . 

Khachigian:  He  did.  Yes,  it  was  a  personality  situation  I  think  in  a  lot  of  ways.  He  didn't  have  a  lot 
of  patience.  He  didn't  have  a  lot  of  finesse.  Regents  would  ask  questions  or  pursue  a 
matter  that  he  thought  either  he  should  handle  and  we  shouldn't  question,  or  that  he'd 
already  explained  and  why  can't  you  get  it,  and  that  kind  of  a  thing.  You're  dealing 
with  eighteen  people  of  extremely  varied  backgrounds,  different  levels  of  knowledge  of 
the  different  issues,  so  it  is  a  tough  position  to  be  in  and  to  have  the  patience  to  do  that. 
I  don't  doubt  that  one  minute,  but  that's  part  of  the  job.  If  you  can't  explain  it,  then 
there's  something  wrong. 


Relationship  between  Regents  and  President's  Staff 


Lage:  Did  you  ever  feel  that  there  was  or  is  disagreement  about  the  proper  roles  of  the  regents 

versus  the  president's  office  and  staff,  or  is  that  pretty  much  an  agreed  upon--? 

Khachigian:  I  think  that  every  once  in  a  while  that  crops  up.  I  think  that  there  is—.  We  talk  a  lot 
about  micromanagement  and  whether  an  issue  that  the  regents  are  interested  in  is 
micromanagement  or  not.  It  is  to  some  people  and  not  to  others. 

Lage:  The  regents  talk  among  themselves,  you  mean? 

Khachigian:  Either  among  themselves  or  between  administration. 
Lage:  You  might  discuss  this  with  the  vice  president? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it's  various  things.  Frank  Clark,  for  instance,  is  always  saying,  "Well,  I  want 

outside  counsel  on  this.  I  want  outside  auditors.  I  want  outside  whatevers,"  because 
something  is  troubling  to  him.  Well,  we  have  a  policy  that  a  committee  has  to  vote 
itself.  I  mean  it  has  to  be  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  to  request  anything  new  or 
to  request  something  like  that.  We  do  try  to  hold  that  in  check. 

We  have  a  very  over-worked  staff  as  it  is.  If  we  all  go  about  and  decide,  "Well,  this 
is  important  to  me,  and  I  want  this  forty-page  report,  and  I  want  it  next  week," 
everybody  has  to  drop  what  they're  doing.  We  have  to  have  a  balance. 

Lage:  So,  there's  a  little  tension  in  that  way. 
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Khachigian:  Well,  there  is.  Some  regents  are  very  demanding,  and  some  never  make  a  call, 
[laughter]  It  is  a  balance  of  interests  and  of  demands,  too. 


David  Gardner's  Eloquence 

Lage:  Okay,  let's  talk  about  some  of  the  other  issues  of  the  Peltason  years.  One  of  them,  of 

course,  is  affirmative  action.  We  don't  have  to  just  stick  to  the  Peltason  years.  Was 
there  disagreement  about  the  issue  during  the  Gardner  years,  or  did  it  not  come  up 
until--? 

Khachigian:  It  was  interesting.  The  first  time  I  started--.  We  talked  a  lot  about  admissions  during 
David's  term,  and  he  made  the  famous  quote  about,  "If  anybody  thinks  they  understand 
it  all--."  What  was  it? 

Lage:  "If  they  think  they  have  the  solution,  they  don't  understand  the  problem." 

Khachigian:  Right,  yes,  and  a  typical  David  comment.  He  was  so  good.  You've  probably  heard  that 
someone  said  that  he  was  the  only  person  he  ever  knew  who  could  think  in  paragraphs. 
I've  always  thought  that  was  a  perfect  description  of  David. 

Lage:  I  certainly  came  to  respect  that  when  I  was  doing  the  oral  history. 

Khachigian:  Oh,  you  must  have. 

Lage:  Because  it  just  flowed  out  and  it  all  hung  together. 

Khachigian:  He  is  so  eloquent.  We  would  sit  there,  I'll  never  forget  it,  in  a  regents'  meeting,  just  to 
digress  a  minute,  and  we'd  have  eighteen  different  opinions  being  thrown  out,  a 
freewheeling  discussion.  We'd  kind  of  finish,  and  everybody  would  kind  of  look  at 
each  other  and  shrug  and  say,  "Okay,  what  do  we  come  out  with  this,"  and  David  would 
put  all  our  diverse  thoughts  into  an  organized  and  understandable  order. 

## 

Khachigian:  David  was  always  so  impressive  with  that. 
Lage:  That's  quite  a  gift. 

Khachigian:  It  is  a  gift.  He  does  it  to  this  day.  He  did  at  the  dinner  the  other  night.  He  gets  up  and 
talks  about  Deukmejian,  never  with  notes,  never  with  bullet  points,  or  messages,  or 
anything  else  other  than  what  his  mind  had  put  forward.  I'm  a  great  admirer  of  that  and 
of  him. 
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Affirmative  Action,  1990s 


Khachigian:  But  affirmative  action--.  When  we  had  talked  about  admissions,  I  remember  privately 
saying  to  David  [Gardner],  "Why  don't  we  just  go  on  merit?  Why  do  we  have  to  have 
affirmative  action?"  I  said  I  was  foreseeing  problems  down  the  road.  When  I  looked 
back  on  it  in  subsequent  years,  I  realized  I  was  already  forming  my  opinion  about  the 
issue  then.  He  said,  "Number  one,  it's  so  highly  charged  politically  and  emotionally. 
Number  two,  I'm  just  very  concerned  about  it  being  an  all-Asian  or  white  campus,  if  we 
get  rid  of  it."  He  said,  "You  know,  beyond  that,  it's  just  so  highly  charged  politically.  I 
just  hope  we  don't  have  to  address  that."  When  Ward  Connerly  brought  it  up,  I 
remember  my  public  reaction  was,  oh,  my  gosh,  I  can't  believe  you're  bringing  up  that 
subject. 

Lage:  And,  he  brought  it  up  shortly  after  he  came  on  the  board? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  I  don't  remember  the  timing.  You'll  have  a  better  sense  of  that  than  I  do.  I'm  not 
sure. 

Lage:  Well,  he  hadn't  been  on  too  long. 

Khachigian:  Right,  yes. 

Lage:  He  came  on  in  '93;  the  vote  was  '95. 


Regents'  Deliberations  and  Governor  Pete  Wilson's  Stance 


Khachigian:  Well,  that's  true.  It  was  right  away  then.  Anyway,  we  get  into  it.  We  had  a  year-long 
series  of  meetings  and  discussions.  I  worked  very  closely  with  David  Flinn.  He's  a 
judge  now  in  Contra  Costa  County.  He  was  an  alumni  regent,  head  of  Regents' 
Procedures.  I  was  head  of  Ed  Policy  then,  I  think.  We're  good  friends.  These  issues 
would  come  up  at  joint  meetings  with  our  committee. 

Anyway,  you  know  the  history  of  it,  or  you  know  how  it  came  out.  They  were 
extremely  difficult  meetings. 

Lage:  These  were  the  meetings  of  the  whole  but  under  the  auspices  of  Ed  Pol? 

Khachigian:  I  think  it  was  Regents'  Procedures  and  Ed  Policy.  I  can't  quite  remember  why  there  was 
the  dual  responsibility. 


Lage: 
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I  remember  seeing  meetings  of  Ed  Pol  and  a  subcommittee  on  affirmative  action,  or 
task  force. 


Khachigian:  Maybe  that  was  it,  maybe  that's  what  it  was  called.  Yes,  that  committee  doesn't  exist 
anymore,  but  maybe  that  was  it,  not  Regents'  Procedures.  David  and  I  kind  of  worked 
together  on  this.  We  would  decide  who  would  chair  the  meetings,  I  who  would  do  the 
talking,  or  we  would  decide  vice  versa.  We  had  many,  many  presentations  on  different 
scenarios  for  eliminating  affirmative  action.  We  had,  of  course,  many  different 
speakers,  faculty  groups,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

It  seems  like  we  had  meetings  around  campuses  and  things.  Also,  this  is  the  same 
time,  I  think,  no  it  was  before  that,  when  Jack  and  I  were  visiting  the  campuses  because 
that  was  right  after  he  took  over.  Clair  Burgener  was  chairman  of  the  board  during  the 
affirmative  action  debate.  Then,  we  brought  it  to  the  board.  One  of  my  regrets  about 
the  whole  issue  is  that  it  was  tied  to  Pete  Wilson's  presidential  bid. 


Lage: 


Do  you  think  it  was  tied,  or  it  tied  in  the  public  mind?  What  was  your  perception? 


Khachigian:  Both.  I  think  that  it  was  a  definite  issue  in  his  presidential  bid.  I  think  that  more 

credence  was  given  to  it  than  was  appropriate  by  the  public.  I  think  that  people  saw  it 
as  that  he  created  the  situation  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  his  presidential  bid.  I  think 
that  Pete  felt  very  strongly  about  the  issue  regardless,  and  that's  where  I  came  down  on 
it.  I  said,  in  my  public  statement,  even  though  I  regret  that  it's  perceived  as  being  one 
of  his  issues  for  his  campaign,  I  feel  like  it's  wrong  and  should  be  gotten  rid  of. 


Ward  Connerly's  Role 


Lage: 


What  did  you  think  of  Ward  Connerly  and  the  way  he  introduced  it? 


Khachigian:  I  think  Ward  was  very  gutsy.  Ward  was  in  a  difficult  position,  too.  I  think  he  was  a 
true  believer.  I  don't  question  that.  Because  of  his  friendship  and  association  with  the 
governor,  it  didn't  always  look  as  though  he  was  speaking  for  Ward  Connerly.  But, 
you're  not  a  black  person  who  makes  that  statement  and  who  carries  that  through  unless 
you  are  a  true  believer. 


Lage: 


Because  it's  very  hard. 


Khachigian:  Oh,  I  mean  Ward  went  through  hell.  It  was  a  very  courageous  position  to  take.  He  put 
himself  at  professional  and  personal  risk.  His  life  was  threatened  many  times.  He  had 
to  have  security  as  many  of  us  did.  You  don't  go  through  that  unless  you  really  believe 
in  what  you're  doing.  There  was  never  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Ward  didn't  have  a 
clean  conscience  on  why  he  was  doing  this.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  all  the  attention 
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and  everything  else,  and  I'm  not  saying  he  didn't  enjoy  that  and  does  to  this  day,  but 
he's  good  at  it.  He's  very  articulate,  very  capable.  I'm  not  saying  he  doesn't  enjoy  the 
attention,  but  it  comes  with  a  price,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  one  minute. 

The  Regents'  Vote,  1995 

Lage:  Well,  how  did  you  feel,  and  the  other  regents,  about,  on  this  issue,  going  against  all  the 

chancellors  and  the  presidents? 

Khachigian:  That  was  very  traumatic.  I  didn't  like  it  at  all. 

Lage:  Has  that  happened  before? 

Khachigian:  No,  it  has  never  happened  before.  [Phone  inturruption] 

Lage:  I  see  our  time  is  running  short,  so  I'll  move  us  along  here.  I  had  asked  you  how  the 

regents  felt,  you  in  particular,  about  going  against  the  stated  wishes  of  all  the—. 

Khachigian:  Oh,  that  was  the  hardest  part.  I  talked  to  them  a  lot.  Although,  publicly,  everyone  was 
against  the  regents'  vote,  I  sensed  in  my  discussions,  privately,  that  there  was  some 
support  for  it,  or  at  least  people  were  not  as  against  it  as  they  might  have  appeared 
publicly.  I  think  that's  true.  I  think  faculty  private  votes  have  shown  that,  but,  for 
whatever  reason,  it  didn't  come  out  otherwise.  That  gave  me  some  comfort,  although 
not  a  whole  lot. 

I  was  so  convinced  that  this  was  the  right  way  to  go.  I'm  more  convinced  to  this  day 
that  it  was  the  right  decision.  I  felt  like  it  was  causing  major  problems  on  the 
campuses.  I  think  it  was  causing  more  racism.  It  was  a  situation  that  when  it  started  it 
was  fine  thirty  years  ago,  but  we  were  to  a  point  where  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 
That  is  another  big  issue.  Did  we  end  it  too  quickly?  You  could  say,  "Okay,  we  can 
keep  it  for  another  twenty  years."  I  don't  think  it  would  have  changed  a  whole  lot.  I 
saw  it  as  giving  minorities  a  real  stigma  and  also  being  seen  as  a  crutch  when  it  wasn't 
necessary  any  longer. 

Lage:  Did  you  consider  the  educational  and  social  value  of  having  a  diverse  campus? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  absolutely. 

Lage:  I  think  Berkeley  and  UCLA  are  the  ones  that  are  really  going  to  change.  Some  of  the 

other  campuses  might  become  more  diverse. 
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Khachigian:  That's  true.  Berkeley  and  UCLA  will  be  affected  the  most  because  they  were  the  two 
campuses  that  gave  the  qualified  minority  students  their  choice  of  that  campus. 
Minority  students  are  like  everybody  else;  they'd  rather  go  to  Berkeley  and  UCLA. 
Those  are  the  most  well-known  and  prestigious  campuses.  All  other  nationalities  and 
races  were  not  given  that  opportunity,  only  the  under-represented  minorities  who  were 
identified  were  given  that  opportunity.  That's  why  you  saw  the  drop  this  year. 

It  is  a  problem.  Five  years  down  the  road,  I  think  Berkeley  and  UCLA  are  going  to 
be  where  they  were.  I  do  agree  that  other  campuses  will  be  enjoying  the  minority 
population  that  they  weren't  able  to  achieve  before  because  everybody  got  funneled  off 
into  our  two  most  prestigious  campuses. 


Outreach  to  K-12,  and  Proposed  Changes  in  Admissions  Policy 


Lage:  Do  you  support  the  outreach  program? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  I  am  just  so  excited  about  the  outreach  program.  I  strongly  feel  that  it  wouldn't 
have  happened  to  the  extent  it  is  happening  without  getting  rid  of  affirmative  action. 
Historically,  the  university  has  not  had  a  hands-off  approach  towards  K-12  but  has  not 
felt  it  correct  to  really  make  a  public  statement  about  the  quality  of  education  in  K-12 
and  the  deplorable  situation  that  we  are  seeing  there  in  testing  and  whatever. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  because  of  the  need  to  increase  the  pool  of  academically  eligible 
minority  students  and  others  that  we  are  getting  into  this  K-12  and  the  excellence  of 
education  issues  in  the  lower  grades  and  that  involves  the  outreach.  We  really  have 
created  a  model  program.  We're  being  seen  nationally  as  a  model.  I  was  in 
Washington  again  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  talking  to  legislators  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Everybody  is  just  grinning  about  what  we  are  doing,  and  I  am  too. 
I'm  thrilled  because  this  is  the  answer  for  the  future. 

We  were  making  preferences  at  the  admissions  to  handle  a  situation  that  should  have 
been  handled  in  fifth  grade,  and  that's  how  I  looked  at  the  issue.  I  didn't  see  that  as 
right  because  I  see  preferences  as  discriminatory.  If  you're  preferring  somebody  here, 
you're  discriminating  against  somebody  else  that  you  aren't  preferring.  I  also  saw  it  as 
a  short-term  solution.  The  problem  is  the  long-term  solution  of  too  many  minorities  go 
to  inferior  schools,  or  don't  stay  in  school,  or  don't  have  the  same  educational 
opportunities  that  other  students  do.  That's  where  it's  wrong. 

Lage:  One  of  the  solutions  I've  heard  to  try  to  diversify  the  campus  seems  to  work  against  the 

kind  of  thing  you're  saying  and  that  is  the  idea  of  taking  a  certain  percentage  from 
every  high  school. 
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Khachigian:  Yes,  we're  going  to  be  discussing  this  tomorrow,  and  I'm  really  interested  in  this 

discussion.  The  Academic  Senate  has  come  up  with  the  4  percent  solution.  This  does 
not  increase  under-represented  minorities.  It  may  in  the  long  run,  but,  in  all  the 
scenarios  that  I've  seen,  it  increases  geographical  diversity.  We  would  be  accepting 
more  students  from  rural  and  urban  schools. 

Lage:  It  doesn't  seem  to  encourage  the  schools  to  raise  their  standards  if  their  top  4  percent 

are  automatically  admitted  to  the  UC. 

Khachigian:  Well,  that  is  the  hope. 
Lage:  Oh,  it  is  the  hope. 

Khachigian:  That  is  the  hope.  If  a  school,  say,  has  not  had  any  students  that  are  eligible  for  UC, 
then  if  we  say,  okay,  your  top  4  percent  are  eligible,  it  is  going  to  be  the  push  for  that 
school  to  increase  their  standards. 

Lage:  Oh,  I  see.  I  hadn't  seen  it  working  that  way. 

Khachigian:  That  is  the  real  philosophy  behind  that.  I  have  some  question  whether  that  will  happen. 
I've  talked  to  a  few  regents  that  are  concerned  about  this  proposal  because  we're  always 
watchful  of  the  quality  of  the  excellence  of  our  education.  We're  not  sure  that  will  be  a 
result  of  this. 

Lage:  The  unintended  consequences  are  always  to  be  considered. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  and  the  last  thing  we  ever  want  to  do,  and  was  often  being  done  through 

affirmative  action  policies,  was  to  put  a  student  in  a  situation  where  they  couldn't 
succeed.  The  graduation  rates  were  showing  that.  A  little  over  half  of  the  students 
dropped  out,  or  they  took  much  longer  to  graduate. 

Lage:  Of  course,  they  were  all  eligible  for  admission. 

Khachigian:  They  were,  yes,  but  they  weren't  always  as  eligible  as  someone  else,  so  it  made  them 
not  as  qualified.  They  were  qualified  but  not  as  fully  prepared,  maybe  that  would  be 
another  way  of  saying  it  too. 

Lage:  How  did  David  Flinn  operate  on  it?  Here  he  was  very  much  a  Berkeley  person. 

Khachigian:  David  voted,  I  think,  to  end  preferences,  or  was  he  off  the  board?  He  may  have  gone 
off  the  board  just  before  the  vote.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  timing  on  that.  I  think  that 
may  have  been  the  case. 

Lage:  But,  he  was  in  on  the  discussions? 
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Khachigian:  Yes.  David  was  very  fair  about  it.  He  and  I  agreed  on  almost  everything  on  it.  It's 
funny  that  I  should  know  if  he  voted,  how  he  voted,  but  I  never  felt  in  conflict  with 
David.  I  didn't. 


Roles  of  Alumni  Regent.  Faculty  Representative,  and  Governor 


Lage:  Do  the  alumni  regents  serve  an  important  role? 

Khachigian:  A  very  important  role,  oh,  yes.  Not  only  do  they  bring  an  alumni  perspective,  which  is 
their  charge,  but  they  are  very  significant  parts  of  the  discussions. 

Lage:  The  faculty  representatives  are  not  actually  members? 

Khachigian:  They're  members  without  a  vote.  They  chose  not  to  vote;  that  wasn't  something  we 
imposed.  They  chose  not  to  vote. 

Lage:  Is  that  a  perspective,  without  a  vote,  that  is  considered? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes,  they  play  a  very  significant  role.  They  speak  at  almost  every  meeting.  They're 
right  there  at  the  table,  the  alternate  and  the  sitting  faculty  person.  They  are  listened  to 
very  carefully. 

Lage:  How  many  times  does  the  governor  come  along  to  the  meeting?  I  know  Deukmejian 

came  on  the  anti-apartheid  vote. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  very  rarely.  Wilson  came  for  one  or  two  of  the  discussions  prior  to  the  affirmative 
action  and  then  came  for  that  vote.  Then,  he  came  for  the  domestic  partnership  vote. 
That  may  be  about  it.  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  I'm  embarrassed  that  I  can't  recall  what  his  stand  was  on  the  domestic  partnership. 

Khachigian:  He  didn't  want  it. 

Lage:  He  was  against  it. 

Khachigian:  He  was  against  it. 

Lage:  And  you  felt  it  was  important. 

Khachigian:  I  did.  I  looked  at  it  as  another  fairness  issue.  I  have  some  friends  who  are  in  the  gay 
community  who  had  talked  to  me  about  this  issue  and  convinced  me  of  its  significance 
and  importance  in  their  lives,  and  that's  how  I  voted  it.  It  was  tough. 
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Lage:  It's  tough  to  defy-.  He  didn't  appoint  you,  after  all. 

Khachigian:  No,  he  didn't  appoint  me,  but  we're  certainly  involved  in  his  administration.  He  is  a 
personal  friend  also.  To  be  chairman  of  the  board  and  all  of  this,  it  was  very  difficult. 

Lage:  Yes,  that  must  have  been  kind  of  dramatic. 

Khachigian:  He  knew  earlier  on  how  I  was  going  to  vote,  so  it  wasn't  a  surprise  to  him. 

Search  Committee  for  President  Richard  Atkinson 

Lage:  Well,  that's  really  interesting.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  too  long,  with  your  back 

problem  and  the  regents'  meeting  this  afternoon.  Are  there  other  issues  that  you  think 
are  important  that  we  should  discuss?  The  search  for  the  new  president  might  be  an 
important  thing  to  talk  about,  when  Richard  Atkinson  was  chosen. 

Khachigian:  Right. 

Lage:  Were  you  on  that  search  committee? 

Khachigian:  Yes,  yes. 

Lage:  That  was  kind  of  a  controversial  process  it  seems.  Looking  at  the  regents'  meetings, 

there  seems  to  be  a  set  of  regents  that  wanted  to  be  more  involved. 

Khachigian:  With  that  process? 

Lage:  With  the  process  and  not  leave  it  to  the  search  committee  to  bring  one  person. 

Khachigian:  You  know,  that's  true.  I  had  forgotten  about  that.  Wasn't  that  Glenn  Campbell  who  got 
into  that? 

Lage:  And,  I  think  Roy  Brophy  too  it  seems  to  me.  I  wish  I  had  brought  my  notes  on  the 

minutes,  so  I  could  really  recall. 

Khachigian:  I  don't  remember  Roy,  but  I  do  remember  Glenn.  Unfortunately  for  Glenn,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  on  the  board,  he  became  much  less  effective.  I  just  don't  think 
he  was  well  physically.  He  would  have  these  outbursts. 

Lage :  Kind  of  ornery. 
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Khachigian:  Oh,  he  was  cantankerous.  He  never  really  appreciated  me.  [laughter]  We  would 

respect  each  other.  At  least,  I  would  respect  him;  I'm  not  sure  if  it  went  the  other  way. 
We  never  brought  more  than  one  candidate  to  the  board.  It  was  just  not  done.  So,  I 
would  be  very  opposed  to  that.  I  mean  it  could  be--. 

Even  though  Dick  Atkinson  and  Glenn  were  personal  friends-.  Dick's  history  of  the 
supposed  affair,  and  things  like  that  he  had,  and  the  pay-off,  or  whatever.  That's  all 
public  information.  I'm  not  gossiping  about  it,  but  Glenn  was  concerned  about  that.  He 
thought  that  we  would  get  a  lot  of  heat  out  of  the  press  on  that.  I  said  I  disagreed.  I 
said  that  I  considered  that  history.  Dick  has  been  open  about  that.  You  can  discuss  it 
with  him  if  you  wish,  and  it  was  in  the  meeting  that  the  regents  had  with  him  prior  to 
his  appointment.  That  was  at  least  Glenn's  outward  concern  about  it,  and  he  didn't 
hesitate  to  bring  it  up. 

Lage:  The  rumor  was  they  were  selecting  Gordon  Gee,  was  it? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  right. 

Lage:  Then,  there  was  also  a  rumor  that  [Chang-Lin]  Tien  was  going  to  be  selected. 

Khachigian:  Right. 

Lage:  The  process  seemed  more  rumor-ridden  than  usual. 

Khachigian:  It  was,  but  that's  the  committee  that  Roy  Brophy  did  chair.  Sorry,  sometimes  they  run 
into  each  other.  Yes,  we  had  been  very  interested  in  the  Ohio  State  president.  Roy  had 
been  talking  to  him  about  it,  but  Ohio  State  really  pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  keep  him. 
Unfortunately,  though,  that  became  public.  We  try  to  hold  on  to  these  things,  but  it 
isn't  always  the  case. 

Lage:  Well,  it's  not  necessarily  someone  on  the  committee  that  has  leaked  it.  It  could  have 

been  someone  at  the  other  end. 

Khachigian:  No,  it  wasn't.  Although,  Roy  did  make  some  comments  at  a  meeting  that  were  pursued 
by  the  press.  Then,  I  think  that  Gee— I  can't  remember  how  to  pronounce  it— he  kind  of 
confirmed  it  on  his  own,  so  it  became  public  at  that  point.  The  issue  is  that,  number 
one,  the  University  of  California  is  such  a  unique  institution  in  national  educational 
institutions.  We  have  such  talent  here.  We  do  bring  people  from  outside,  and  we're 
very  fortunate  to  do  that.  But,  when  we  go  through  all  these  searches  and  everything, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can't  do  better  than  the  people  we  already  know. 

Lage:  It's  such  a  complex  situation. 

Khachigian:  It  is.  When  we  turned  to  Dick  Atkinson,  I  think  that  was  definitely  the  right  decision. 
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Lage:  And,  you  picked  another  older  president. 

Khachigian:  Right.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  that  has  some  benefits.  We  don't  think  about  that  as 
much.  But,  when  you  look  back  on  it,  I  think  that  it  does  have  its  value,  in  having 
someone  just  prior  to  retirement. 

Lage:  Was  the  Tien  candidacy  ever  a  real  one?  That  was  another  thing  that  was  an 

unfortunate  press  issue. 

Khachigian:  It  was  a  real  issue.  We  certainly  considered  Chang-Lin  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  was 
seen  that  Dick  would  be  the  better  candidate.  But,  no,  he  was  certainly  considered  very 
seriously. 

Lage:  Somehow,  I  can't  remember  the  details,  the  way  it  was  handled  was  disturbing  to  him. 

Khachigian:  It  was  disturbing  to  him.  Part  of  it  is  his  culture.  His  Asian  culture  is  that  he  felt  that, 
when  it  became  public  and  then  he  wasn't  chosen,  he  had  lost  face.  This  is  something 
that  probably  won't  look  good  in  this  report  that  you're  doing,  but  it  is  something  that—. 
That's,  maybe,  my  analysis  more  than  anything  else,  but  that's  the  way  I  felt.  He  was 
hurt  by  it.  There's  no  doubt  about  it. 


Selection  of  Merced  Campus  Site 

Lage:  Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  selection  of  the  new  campus  at  Merced  and  that 

whole  process? 

Khachigian:  I  was  in  on  that  in  the  very  beginning.  When  we  first  started  the  process,  I  was  part  of 
the  committee.  Then,  I  had  to  drop  out  because  of  conflict  of  interests. 

Lage:  Oh,  that's  right. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  so  I  recused  myself  from  the  final  selection. 

Lage:  Is  this  because  of  your  roots  in  Visalia? 

Khachigian:  Well,  no,  my  husband  has  clients  who  had  business  in  the  area.  When  it  got  narrowed 
down  to  three  sites,  when  those  were  identified,  then  I  had  to  drop  off  the  committee 
and  not  vote. 

Lage:  Yes,  I  do  remember  noticing  that  each  time  it  was  discussed,  you—. 
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Khachigian:  Yes,  my  husband  has  consulting  clients  in  that  area,  so  it  wouldn't  have  been 

appropriate.  As  far  as  the  process,  you  look  at  the  whole  state,  and  you  narrow  it  down, 
and  all  of  that.  One  of  the  prime  considerations  was  whether  where  we  have 
populations  that  don't  go  to  the  university  in  the  same  numbers  that  they  do  in  other 
populations.  There  is  some  controversy  about  the  site. 

The  site  is  beautiful;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  There  is  plenty  of  space.  It  was 
the  ease  of  having  only  one  owner.  It  was  donated  to  us,  although  that  wasn't  a  prime 
consideration  about  the  donation  versus  purchase. 

Lage:  You  had  water. 

Khachigian:  We  had  water. 

Lage:  But,  the  site  committee,  apparently,  wanted  the  other  site. 

Khachigian:  I  don't  think  so. 

Lage:  Bill  Baker,  I  think,  said  in  his  interview  that  they  very  much  wanted  the  other  site,  but 

they  decided  to  put  two  forth  to  the  regents. 

Khachigian:  I  think  that  there  was  an  interest  of  having  that  choice  of  that.  I  think  the  board  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  they  were  convinced  on  which  was  the  better  site.  With  the  way  I 
recall  it,  I  must  say  that  toward  the  end,  because  I  couldn't  vote,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
outside  the  room  because  I  just  didn't  want  to  give—.  It's  so  hard  for  me  to  keep  quiet 
on  some  things,  that  I  didn't  want  to  give  any  impression  that  I  was  taking  part  in  this, 
[laughter]  I  don't  recall  there  being  as  big  of  a  controversy  as  he  may  have,  but  I  may 
have  missed  some  of  that  too. 

Lage:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  became  a  controversy,  but  I  just  wondered  why  the  regents  felt 

differently  from  this  committee. 

Khachigian:  I  don't  know.  You'd  have  to  discuss  that  with  the  committee,  I  think,  more. 


Politics  in  the  Selection  of  Regents 


Lage:  Okay,  well,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add,  or  an  issue  that  we've 

missed? 

Khachigian:  Well,  the  only  thing  I  would  add  is  that  I  have  a  real  concern  about  the  selection 

process  of  regents.  I  see  this  as  an  issue  for  the  future  that  I'm  very  concerned  about.  I 
think  that  it  is  regrettable  that  it  has  become  a  political  issue.  It  has  always  been 
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political,  I  don't  deny  that,  in  that  Republican  governors  tend  to  pick  Republicans,  and  a 
Democrat  Democrats.  I  see  a  real  problem  for  the  future  on  picking  quality  people,  and 
when  they  are  either  put  through  the  intense  scrutiny  as  they  are  by  the  senate 
committee,  the  pressure  that  they  are  under,  as  far  as  their  votes,  and  often  what  has 
been  happening,  they  are  denied  confirmation. 

Lage:  Like  the  Lester  Lee  confirmation. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  Lester  Lee. 

Lage:  Was  there  more  than  one? 

Khachigian:  And,  Tirso  del  Junco  was  reappointed,  and  he  was  denied  that.  I  mean  no  reason  other 
than  political.  Tirso  was  a  proven  member  of  the  board.  He  had  very  high  ratings  by 
the  minority  community,  but,  simply  because  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  California 
Republican  party-.  Tirso  was  a  strong  Republican  and  very  partisan  in  that  way,  but 
again,  he  didn't  let  that  interfere  with  his  doing  of  the  job.  I  see  it  as  a  real  problem.  It 
is  the  governor's  position  to  choose  the  people.  Unless  he  chooses  someone  who  is 
obviously  unqualified,  or  anything  like  that,  I  think  that  that  should  prevail. 

Lage:  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  a  change  on  that. 

Khachigian:  I  don't  know.  But  now,  there  are  three  regents  in  limbo,  the  last  three  appointments, 
and  there's  a  real  question  on  whether  at  least  two  of  them  will  be  confirmed. 

Lage:  That's  quite  a  change. 

Khachigian:  The  one  of  those  that  may  be  confirmed  is  because  of  his  Democratic  ties.  He's  a 
Democrat. 

Lage:  That's  sort  of  like  the  judgeships  in  Washington  which  are  undergoing  the  same--. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  that's  right.  As  chairman,  it  weakens  the  board.  You  start  choosing  people  who 
you  know  can  be  confirmed.  They  may  be  people  who  have  never  done  anything  risky 
or  controversial,  and  I  don't  think  that  makes  the  best  board  member  always.  I  see  it  as 
politicizing  the  whole  process. 


State  and  Federal  Government  Relations 


Lage:  Just  speaking  about  politicizing,  did  the  members  of  the  legislature  come  to  you  as  a 

regent  with  issues? 
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Khachigian:  They  do  sometimes.  They  normally  go  through  our  office  in  Sacramento  or 

Washington.  Normally,  we  go  to  them.  It's  one  thing  that  I'm  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
get  us  to  do  was  to—.  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  we're  taking  a  group  to 
Sacramento,  just  regents,  who  will  go  around  and  talk  to  legislators  in  their  offices. 

Lage:  Of  both  parties. 

Khachigian:  Both  parties,  right.  And,  we  set  people  up.  We  brief  them  first  on  the  issues,  and  then 
send  them  off  on  all-day  meetings.  It  has  been  very  effective  and  appreciated. 

## 

Lage:  You  brought  up  going  to  Washington,  is  this  also  something  a  regent  does,  a  certain 

amount  of  lobbying  in  Washington? 

Khachigian:  Oh,  yes.  Very  few  regents  have  been  involved  to  go  there,  but  regents  are  often  in 
Washington  in  other  positions  or  something  like  that.  When  I  went  recently,  the 
chancellors  were  all  there,  not  everybody  but  almost  everybody  was  there,  and  we  were 
put  in  teams  to  go  around  and  talk  to  different  legislators  about  different  issues. 

Lage:  What  were  the  main  issues? 

Khachigian:  The  issues  were  telling  them  about  outreach,  funding  for  graduate  studies,  increased 
funding  for  research--. 

Lage:  Who  orchestrates  that,  the  president? 

Khachigian:  It  is  through  the  Office  of  the  President,  but  we  have  a  university  office  for  government 
relations  in  Washington,  so  they  coordinated  it  all. 

Lage:  I  see,  so  that's  a  part  of  being  a  regent  that  we  didn't  hit  upon. 

Khachigian:  It  is.  That's  right.  It  never  ends.  The  day-and-a-half  meetings  every  month  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  scope  of  the  position. 

Lage:  It's  just  fascinating. 

Khachigian:  It  truly  is. 

Lage:  All  the  things  you  brought  in  show  what  a  complicated  position  it  is. 

Khachigian:  It  is.  I  tell  people  we  have  to  know  everything  from  hospitals,  to  labs,  to  affirmative 
action,  to  Nevada  testing  sites,  to  how  to  inaugurate  a  chancellor,  to  how  to  manage  a 
$14  billion  endowment,  and  how  to  keep  track  of  it  all.  Every  time  I  feel  like  I  know  it 
all,  I  get  asked  a  question  I  can't  answer. 
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Lage:  Or,  a  new  topic  comes  up. 

Khachigian:  That's  right. 
Lage:  Are  you  reimbursed? 

Khachigian:  No,  we  are  reimbursed  expenses,  but  there  is  no  salary.  There's  no  compensation. 
Lage:  Well,  it's  nice  that  you  can  do  it.  [laughter] 

Khachigian:  I  feel  very  fortunate.  I  tell  people  that  all  the  time.  I'm  so  lucky  to  be  in  this  position. 
As  much  as  I  may  whine  and  fuss  every  once  in  a  while,  I'm  really  lucky  to  be  doing  it. 

Lage:  Well,  that's  great.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  your  time. 

Khachigian:  Thank  you.  I've  enjoyed  the  conversation. 

Addenda:  Experiencing  the  Protests  at  the  Regents'  July  20,  1995,  Meeting 

[Interview  2:  May  28,  1999]  ## 

Khachigian:  Hello,  Ann? 

Lage:  Yes. 

Khachigian:  Hi,  it's  Meredith  Khachigian. 

Lage:  Oh,  good.  Well,  we're  on  the  air  right  this  moment.  Is  that  okay?  [this  interview  was 

recorded  via  telephone] 

Khachigian:  That's  fine. 

Lage:  Let  me  just  record  the  date,  May  28th,  1999,  and  we're  doing  a  brief  follow-up 

interview.  We  talked  about,  during  our  previous  interview,  the  decision  to  eliminate 
affirmative  action  in  admissions  and  hiring,  but  just  after  we  turned  off  the  machine, 
you  told  me  some  really  interesting  observations  about  regents'  meetings  and  protests 
against  the  decision,  so  I  thought  maybe  you  could  record  your  recollections  of  that. 

Khachigian:  I'll  be  pleased  to. 

Lage:  You  mentioned  how  disturbing  the  protests  were  at  that  July  20th,  1995,  regents' 

meeting.  Can  you  remember  some  of  the  incidents  that  happened? 
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Khachigian:  Well,  of  course,  it  was  very  tight  security.  I  remember  instead  of  the  normal  entrance 
to  our  meeting  room,  we  were  taken  in  through  a  basement  garage. 

Lage:  Where  was  this  located? 

Khachigian:  At  Laurel  Heights  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  police  and  security  everywhere.  We 
went  up  a  special  back  way  into  the  meeting  room.  Of  course,  the  audience  part  of  the 
room  was  packed  with  people.  A  large  number  of  demonstrators.  The  police  were  in 
riot  gear,  with  special  vests  on  and  helmets,  with  the  hoods  and  the  whole  bit. 

Lage:  Had  you  been  briefed  beforehand?  Did  they  expect  to  have  the  violent  situation? 

Khachigian:  You  know,  I  don't  remember  precisely  being  briefed  on  it.  I  think  to  some  extent  we 
just  kind  of  knew  it  instinctively  because  it  had  been  building  up  this  way  for  a  year. 
The  demonstrators  and  that  kind  of  intensity  of  the  protest  was  building  up  over  the 
years,  so  it  was  something  that  we  were  not  enjoying  but  becoming  accustomed  to,  yes. 

Lage:  And  this  was  the  meeting  where  the  vote  was  going  to  be  taken,  I'm  assuming. 

Khachigian:  Yes.  And  I  remember  that  we  started  in  the  morning,  listening  to  a  long  list  of 

speakers.  I  would  say  probably  75  percent,  at  least,  were  against  any  change  in  our 
affirmative  action  policy.  A  much  smaller  number  were  in  favor  of  voting  to  end 
preferences.  We  sat  probably,  I'd  say,  from  nine  to~I  don't  know  who  would 
remember,  but  I'd  say  until  at  least  six  p.m.,  listening  to  all  these  speakers. 

Lage:  That  can  be  exhausting  in  itself. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  was.  I  mean,  it  was  emotionally  draining  in  addition  to  just  the  length  of  the 
experience,  because  there  were  a  lot  of  violent-acting  people,  people  screaming 
obscenities— 

Lage:  Was  this  during  their  chance  to  present  their  views? 

Khachigian:  Part  of  it,  yes.  One  of  their  number  would  get  up  and  speak,  and  the  others  would 
scream  support  or  whatever.  They  would  also  sometimes  refuse  to  relinquish  the 
microphone  when  their  time  was  up,  and  so  then  we  had  to  have  the  security  people 
drag  them  out  or  carry  them  out  or  push  them  out  or  whatever,  so  that  created  a  very 
tense  situation. 

Lage:  Did  you  have  to  clear  the  room? 

Khachigian:  Yes.  I  know  once  we  had  to  clear  it  for  a  bomb  scare,  and  we  went  outside  of  the 
building  for  that.  And  then,  towards  the  afternoon,  when  Jesse  Jackson-I  can't 
remember  exactly —Jesse  Jackson  and  all  his  group  were  there,  which  is  really  an 
experience  in  itself. 
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Lage:  In  what  way? 

Khachigian:  Well,  Jesse  Jackson  comes  off  as  a  pious--you  know,  "Here's  my  halo"  kind  of  an 

attitude  in  a  person,  but  yet  he  has  what  I  call  his  hired  thugs  that  are  around  him,  who 
are  there  solely  to  bully  and  intimidate. 

Lage:  Oh,  I  see.  Is  their  manner  menacing? 

Khachigian:  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  there's  no  question  what  their  role  is  and  why  they're  there.  Others  might 
remember  it  exactly,  but  at  one  point  things  got  extremely  tense.  I  can't  remember  who 
was  the  speaker  or  whatever.  It  might  have  been  Jesse  himself.  But  I  remember  seeing 
him  sitting  in  about  the  third  or  fourth  row,  and  he  literally  clicked  his  fmgers~you 
know,  made  clicking  noises  with  his  hands  up  in  the  air,  and  all  of  his  so-called 
ministers  that  they  had  been  organizing  in  the  city  and  surrounding  areas— they  all  came 
up,  stood  in  front  of  the  table,  and  formed  a  long  line,  and  started  singing  "We  Shall 
Overcome."  They  turned  their  back  on  us,  on  the  board,  and  looked  toward  the 
audience  and  started  singing.  At  that  point,  we  cleared  the  room  totally  and  went  to 
another  room  upstairs. 

Lage:  And  didn't  have  as  many  public- 

Khachigian:  Right.  Now,  they  were  not  barred  from  it.  It  was  a  much  smaller  situation.  Some 

people  had  already  been  barred  from  the  meeting  just  for  totally  inappropriate  behavior. 
I  remember  when  we  went  upstairs  that  some  of  Jesse's  thugs  started  telling  us  how  we 
were  going  to  run  this  meeting.  I  remember~someone~a  regent— said,  "Look,  this  isn't 
your  meeting.  This  is  our  meeting.  Sit  down  and  shut  up."  So  they  did.  And  then  we— 

Lage:  Who  was  chairman? 

Khachigian:  Who  was  chairman?  It  was  Clair  Burgener. 

Lage:  So  was  he  the  one  who  had  to  try  to  keep  order? 

Khachigian:  Yes. 

Lage:  Or  did  the  president  have  a  role  in  that? 

Khachigian:  Well,  yes,  there  were  many  people  trying  to  do  it,  of  course.  The  governor  was  there, 
lieutenant  governor— it  was  a  huge  contingent  of  our  own  security  plus  these  elected 
officials'  security.  A  lot  of  the  speakers  would  speak  to  the  audience.  They  would 
literally  turn  their  backs  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  not  address  us  but  the  other 
people,  and  so  they  were  speaking  for  the  audience  and  for  the  TV. 
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There  was  a  lot  of  press,  with  all  kinds  of  hand-held  cameras  and  stationary 
cameras.  And,  of  course,  it  was  on— what  was  it?~CNN  or  one  of  those— it  was  on  TV 
all  day  long. 

Lage:  The  whole  procedure. 

Khachigian:  It  was  on  national  TV. 

Lage:  How  do  you  think  this  affects  the  regents  in  terms  of  their  vote? 

Khachigian:  I  think  it  was  very  draining.  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  changed  anybody's  vote- 

Lage:  In  either  direction. 

Khachigian:  Yes.  We  had  spent  more  than  a  year  studying  the  issue.  We  had  had  all  kinds  of 
speakers,  studies,  demonstrations,  facts  and  figures  on  the  issue,  and  I  would  be 
surprised  if  anybody  came  in  not  knowing  how  they  would  vote.  The  only  one  that 
might  have  been  different,  and  you'd  have  to  confirm  this  with  him— I  know  that  Roy 
Brophy  came  in  with  an  alternative  solution,  which  was  basically  to  give  it  to  the 
faculty  to  study  for  another  year  and  come  back  with  a  recommendation.  Roy  had 
stated  publicly  that  if  this  passed,  then  he  would  vote  to  end  preferences,  with  his 
amendment.  But  it  didn't  pass.  I  mean,  his  amendment  didn't  pass,  and  then,  of  course, 
when  people  didn't  support  his  amendment,  he  voted  no  on  the  issue.  So  his  might  have 
been  the  wavering  vote.  But  as  far  as  I  know—I  mean,  you'd  have  to  ask  the 
individuals;  I  don't  know  for  sure,  but  I  doubt  if  all  of  these  speeches  and 
demonstrations  changed  anybody's  vote. 

Lage:  Well,  that  sounds  like  quite  an  experience.  Maybe  not  what  you  bargained  for  when 

you  became  a  regent. 

Khachigian:  No,  that's  for  sure.  We've  learned  a  lot  about  crowd  control,  definitely.  There's  no 
question  about  it.  But  we  didn't  leam  how  these  things  are  organized.  I  mean,  there 
was  evidence  that  some  of  the  speakers,  some  of  the  demonstrators  were  a  group  that 
came  in  from  Chicago  that  are  known-not  terrorists;  that  is  perhaps  too  strong  of  a 
term—but  known  activists  on  this  issue.  In  fact,  we  still  see  them  around. 

Lage:  Are  they  people  connected  with  Jesse  Jackson,  do  you  think? 

Khachigian:  No.  I  don't  know  if  they  ever  met.  But  they  were  people  who  came  in  from  Chicago 

and  then  worked  with  some  of  the  local  activists  to  stir  up  the  situation.  That  was  some 
of  the  intelligence  that  our  security  people  had. 

Lage:  I  see.  Do  you  think  this  having  happened  has  changed  at  all  how  the  regents  conduct 

their  meetings?  Of  course,  every  issue  isn't  this  explosive. 
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Khachigian:  One  major  change  that  we  made  is  that  if  people  come  in  and  act  up  and  shout 

obscenities,  are  rude,  don't  follow  the  rules,  then  they're  out  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 
We  used  to  remove  them  from  the  room  temporarily.  I  don't  know  what  they  did  with 
them,  but  security  personnel  would  take  them  out  and  maybe  an  hour  later  let  them 
come  in,  and  so  it  would  just  be  a  continual-they'd  act  up  again  and  interrupt  the 
meeting,  and  pretty  soon  these  people  had  more  effect  than  some  of  the  other  people 
who  were  behaving  properly.  And  so  now,  if  they  come  in  and  they  don't  follow  the 
rules,  they're  out  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting.  It  has  made  for  much  more  stability  in  our 
meetings. 

Lage:  Of  course,  you  maybe  haven't  had  such  hot-button  issues  come  in  front  of  you  since 

then. 

Khachigian:  Right,  that's  true  too.  But  people  are  still  coming  in  and  asking  us  to  rescind  the  vote. 
Lage:  And  Regent  [William]  Bagley  is  quite  interested  in  doing  that,  I  understand. 

Khachigian:  He  is,  yes.  I'm  disappointed  in  that.  He  doesn't  have  support  on  the  board,  he  doesn't 
have  support  in  the  governor's  office,  so  I'm  somewhat  troubled--in  fact,  I'm  very 
troubled  that  he  continues  in  this.  But  that's  what  he  believes,  so  he's  going  to  pursue  it. 


Demonstration  at  Regent  Khachigian's  Home 


Lage:  You  mentioned  also  a  demonstration  at  your  home,  and  I  thought  that  was  important  to 

record,  to  show  how— 

Khachigian:  After  the  vote,  there  was  a  hunger  strike  at  UCI.  And  then  one  night  my  husband  and  I 
were  home,  and  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  We  have  a  reverse-living  house,  so  we 
were  upstairs  in  the  living  area.  I  looked  down  and  saw  these  demonstrators,  and  so  I 
didn't  go  to  the  door,  but  my  husband  did.  They  were  about  twenty  students  out  there,  I 
think  almost  all  Chicano  students. 

One  of  the  people  was  a  person  who  had  been  coming  to  our  meetings,  and  I  can't 
remember  his  name,  but  he  always  wore  a  scrape  and  a  black  western  hat  with  a  wide 
brim.  He  had  a  very  menacing  scowl  and,  in  fact,  had  threatened  the  regents  personally 
when  he  came.  He  did  the  same  at  our  home.  My  husband  went  out  and  talked  to  them 
and  debated  them  for  a  while,  and  they  told  him  that  I  was  responsible  for  them 
starving  themselves  to  death. 

My  husband  debated  that  point.  It  was  somewhat  humorous,  even  though  very 
tense,  in  that  they  made  the  mistake  of  saying  to  my  husband,  "You  have  no  idea  what 
it  is  to  starve."  He  said,  "Maybe  you  don't  know  who  you're  talking  to,  but  I'm 
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Armenian  and,  in  fact,  my  family  was  starved  to  death  by  the  Turkish  government." 
And  so  that  was  a  mistake  on  their  part. 

Lage:  Did  they  respond  to  that,  do  you  remember? 

Khachigian:  Not  really.  One  of  the  young  men's  mother— in  fact,  this  frightening  person,  who  was 
threatening  us—his  mother  was  there.  At  least,  she  was  introduced  as  his  mother.  My 
husband  said  to  her,  "Isn't  this  a  mortal  sin  in  your  faith?"  He  was  assuming  they  were 
Catholics.  There  wasn't  much  response  to  that,  either.  I  mean,  people  like  this  don't 
respond  a  whole  lot.  All  they  want  to  do— they  have  their  mantra  that  they  want  to  get 
across,  and  they're  not  responsive  to  any  kind  of  reality  check. 

Lage:  Was  this  young  man  that  you're  referring  to  in  the  scrape—do  you  know  if  he  was  a 

student? 

Khachigian:  At  the  time,  he  was  registered  as  a  student  at  UCI  in  a  couple  of  courses,  but  he  wasn't  a 
serious  student.  And  then  I  think  subsequently  he  dropped  out. 

Lage:  I  never  think  of  UCI  as  having  so  many  demonstrations. 

Khachigian:  I  know. 

Lage:  But  I  guess  they  did  on  this  one. 

Khachigian:  And  it  wasn't  a  large  group,  and  it  was  not  supported  at  UCI.  Students  really  totally 
ignored  the  whole  situation. 

Anyway,  to  finish  up  on  that,  we  had  UCI  and  local  police  guarding  our  house  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  that.  They  would  come  at  dusk  and  stay  the  night.  So  they 
offered  us  protection  because  the  demonstrators  had  threatened  us.  They  said,  "We 
come  in  peace,  but  if  you  don't  change  your  ways  or  come  along  with  us,  we  will  bring 
in  our  friends  from  the  barrios." 

Lage:  Oh,  dear. 

Khachigian:  Yes,  it  was  frightening.  You  don't  know  what  could  happen  in  a  situation  like  that. 

Lage:  Did  the  police  come  that  night? 

Khachigian:  Yes. 

Lage:  So  you  had  them  taken  away? 

Khachigian:  They  left  peacefully,  actually,  yes.  But  we  did  call  the  police.  We  may  have  called 

them  when—I'd  have  to  be  reminded  from  my  husband,  but  they  may  have  come  either 
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when  the  demonstrators  came— in  fact,  I  think  we  did.  We  did  call  the  local  police  and 
the  UCI  police,  and  they  came  to  the  house.  And  then  the  students  went  away,  and  then 
the  police  spent  the  night,  and  then  guarded  the  house  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Lage:  And  has  it  been  fairly  calm  since  then,  as  far  as  your  personal  space? 

Khachigian:  Yes.  It  was  interesting.  I  mean,  I  park  my  car  outside  of  the  house,  and  the  police 
checked  it  for  bombs.  And  they  gave  me  several  hints  on  personal  security  such  as 
removing  my  personalized  license  plate,  taking  off  any  names  by  your  door-that  kind 
of  thing.  And  gave  me  information  on  how  to  live  more  securely. 

Lage:  Do  you  know  if  other  regents  had  these  same  experiences? 

Khachigian:  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  Sue  Johnson  did.  John  Davies  had  people  at  his  office.  Sue~ 
they  were  at  her  house.  Of  course,  Ward  Connerly  has  extensive  experiences  with 
demonstrators.  There  were  probably  other  regents  who  had  other  experiences. 

Lage:  Well,  that's  quite  a  little  bit  of  history  there  to  record. 

Khachigian:   [laughs]  We've  been  through  the  wars,  I  think. 
Lage:  Well,  is  there  anything  else  we  should  say  along  those  lines? 

Khachigian:  No,  that  probably  covers  it. 

Lage:  That's  good.  I'm  really  glad  we  recorded  this  because  sometimes  the  personal 

experiences  are  overlooked  when  we  talk  about  policies,  and  I  think  it's  important  to  get 
this  part  of  the  lived  life  of  the  regent. 

Khachigian:  That's  right.  Well,  I've  enjoyed  working  with  you.  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
do  this. 

Lage:  Great.  Thanks  so  much. 

Khachigian:  Thank  you. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Howard  H.  Leach 


Governor  George  Deukmejian  telephoned  Howard  Leach  in  1990  to  ask  him  to  serve  on 
the  UC  Board  of  Regents;  the  governor  was  looking  for  a  person  with  some  background  in 
agriculture  because  of  the  "important  relationship  between  the  university  and  the  agriculture 
industry  of  California  over  many  years."  Howard  Leach  accepted  the  position  and  served  as 
regent  until  2001,  when  President  George  W.  Bush  appointed  him  United  States  Ambassador  to 
France. 

Howard  Leach  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  attending  Salinas  public 
schools.  With  an  undergraduate  degree  from  Yale  University  and  graduate  work  at  Stanford,  he 
started  his  first  company  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  Salinas  in  1958.  Mr.  Leach  also  directed 
Leach  Capital  Corporation  based  in  San  Francisco.  He  brought  to  the  UC  Board  of  Regents 
experience  on  other  educational  boards:  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  School  in  Monterey,  Santa 
Catalina  School  in  Carmel,  Scripps  College  in  Claremont,  and  the  Monterey  Institute  of 
International  Studies. 

Mr.  Leach's  term  as  a  regent  has  encompassed  that  of  three  UC  presidents,  David 
Gardner,  Jack  Peltason,  and  Richard  Atkinson.  He  has  been  a  key  participant  in  solving  many 
problems  facing  the  university  in  the  1990s:  management  of  the  national  laboratories,  planning 
for  a  tenth  campus,  a  decrease  in  state  funding,  executive  compensation,  the  end  of  affirmative 
action  and  the  beginning  of  domestic  partner  benefits,  to  name  a  few.  Howard  Leach  led  the 
board  as  chairman  from  1993-1995  and  has  been  active  on  all  committees  of  the  regents. 

One  interview  was  recorded  on  Novemeber  24,  1997,  at  the  offices  of  Leach  Capital 
Corporation  in  San  Francisco.  All  the  aforementioned  issues  were  discussed,  in  addition  to 
describing  exactly  what  a  regent  does  and  what  the  role  is: 

"..the  board's  responsibility,  I  think,  is  to  try  to  set  the  policies,  to  help  protect  the 
quality,  to  encourage  the  university  to  bring  the  very  best  talent  that  it  can.. .The  regents  have  a 
lot  of  constituencies.  We  have  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  administrations.  We  have  the  staff 
of  the  university.  We  have  the  parents,  we  have  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  we  have  the 
legislature. ..All  of  them  have  an  interest  and  feel  that  the  university  is  theirs.  And  it  is, 
collectively,  theirs." 

His  reflections  add  to  an  understanding  of  the  university  as  it  enters  the  twenty-first 
century.  The  tapes  were  transcribed  at  ROHO  and  sent  to  Mr.  Leach  for  review.  He  edited  the 
transcript  lightly  and  returned  it  to  our  office  for  final  typing  and  indexing. 

Germaine  LaBerge,  Interviewer/Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

Berkeley,  California 
December  2001 
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CALIFORNIA,  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO  OPERA 
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I  BACKGROUND 

[Date  of  Interview:  November  24,  1997]  ##' 

Family  and  Education 


LaBerge:  We  like  to  start  with  a  little  personal  background.  We'll  make  it  brief,  but  tell  me  when 
and  where  you  were  born  and  a  little  bit  about  your  education. 

Leach:       I  was  bom  in  Salinas,  California,  in  1930.  I  attended  schools  K  through  12  at  the  Salinas 
public  schools,  graduated  from  Salinas  Union  High  School.  I  took  my  undergraduate 
university  work  at  Yale  University,  and  then  attended  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business  for  one  year,  and  then  entered  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

LaBerge:  For  World  War  II,  or~no,  you're  too  young  for  that. 

Leach:       No,  this  was  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  when  nearly  everyone  that  age  owed  the  service 
two  years  one  way  or  the  other.  So  I  did  my  service  after  Stanford  Graduate  School. 

LaBerge:  And  then  what  did  you  do  for  your  career  up  until  now? 

Leach:       I  have  been  a  practicing  entrepreneur  all  of  my  life.  I  have  started  companies;  I  have  run 
companies,  private  and  public,  large  and  small.  I  started  my  first  company  in  agriculture 
in  1958  in  Salinas,  and  then  sold  that  business  subsequently  about  ten  years  later.  And  as  I 
say,  I  have  spent  all  of  my  time  in  either  management  or  investing  activities. 

LaBerge:  And  when  did  you  come  here  to  San  Francisco? 

Leach:       For  many  years,  I  had  an  office  in  San  Francisco  and  an  office  in  Salinas,  California,  and  I 
resided  in  Pebble  Beach.  Then  about,  oh,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  combined  the  office 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcripts. 
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activities  here  in  San  Francisco,  so  I  live  in  San  Francisco  during  the  week  and  spend  most 
of  my  weekends  still  down  in  Monterey  County. 

LaBerge:  Are  you  married,  and  do  you  have  children? 

Leach:       Yes.  I  am  married,  and  I  have  five  children,  and  I  have  three  stepchildren.  I  lost  my  first 
wife  to  cancer  many  years  ago,  unfortunately.  So  the  combined  families  make  for  a 
sizeable  number  of  children.  I've  got  a  full  household. 


University  of  California  Connection 


LaBerge:  I  guess  so!  Well,  we  like  to  ask  to  see  if  there's  anything  in  your  background  that  had  any 
connection  to  the  university,  or  what  you  came  to  the  role  as  a  regent  with. 

Leach:       I  always  felt  very  close  to  the  Berkeley  campus,  because  my  older  brother  and  sister  had 
gone  there.  Since  they  were  a  little  older  than  I  was,  why,  when  I  was  in  high  school,  I 
used  to  go  to  the  Berkeley  campus  to  attend  a  lot  of  football  games  and  other  activities  on 
the  campus,  and  enjoyed  it. 

I  had  planned  to  go  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  had  been  admitted 
there,  but  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  were  testing  the  level  of  education  that  we  got  in  the 
Salinas  public  schools.  We  had  good  grades,  but  we  didn't  know  whether  that  was  because 
we  were  living  in  a  small  town  or  whether  we'd  gotten  a  good  education.  So  we  decided  to 
apply  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  if  we  got  in,  why,  we  would  be  pleased,  and  if  we  didn't,  at 
least  we'd  know  the  answer. 

So  subsequently,  we  were  both  admitted  to  both  schools,  and  then  a  decision  had  to  be 
[made]  whether  to  go  with  my  original  plans  to  go  to  Berkeley,  or  to  go  east,  and  I  decided 
to  go  east.  This  was  1948,  and  you  didn't  just  jump  across  the  country  the  way  we  do 
today.  So  I  did  go  east  to  see  what  was  going  on  back  there,  and  enjoyed  my  four  years 
there. 


Call  from  Governor  Deukmeiian 


Leach:       As  far  as  interest,  I  should  tell  you,  when  you're  asking  about  background  and  how  I  got 

interested  in  the  university.  First  of  all,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  even  being  considered  as  a 
regent  until  my  telephone  rang  one  day  and  it  was  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian.  He 
indicated  that  he  would  like  to  appoint  me  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
was  flattered  and  honored,  and  totally  surprised.  He  said  that  he  had  selected  me  because 
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he  wanted  someone  who  had  some  background  in  agriculture  because  of  the  important 
relationship  between  the  university  and  the  agriculture  industry  of  California  over  many 
years.  So  I  asked  him  if  I  could  have  a  little  time  to  understand  the  time  commitments, 
and  he  just  asked  if  I  would  let  him  know  in  a  couple  weeks. 

So  I  talked  to  some  friends  who  had  been  regents  to  leam  about  the  time  commitment. 
Previously,  I  had  always  had  an  interest  in  education  because  of  its  importance  to  all  of  us. 
I  had  been  a  trustee  of  Scripps  College  in  southern  California,  which  is  part  of  the 
Claremont  group,  and  I  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International 
Studies  when  it  was  first  getting  started,  and  also  had  been  a  longtime  trustee  at  Santa 
Catalina  School  and  at  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  School.  So  I  had  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  involved  with  educational  activities,  but  not  of  the  scale,  of  course,  of  the 
University  of  California. 

LaBerge:  And  this  would  have  been  your  first  board  on  a  public  university? 
Leach:       Yes,  everything  else  is  private,  you're  correct. 

LaBerge:  Who  did  you  talk  to  when  the  governor  called  you  to  find  out  about  what  you  did  as  a 
regent? 

Leach:  I  talked  to  [Joseph]  Joe  Martin,  who  of  course  had  previously  been  a  regent  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  I  also  talked  to  [William]  Bill  Coblentz,  both  of  whom  I  knew  well  and 
felt  that  they  could  give  me  good  guidance  on  the  time  commitments,  and  they  did. 

LaBerge:  We're  interviewing  Mr.  Coblentz  now  on  his  whole  life,  entire  career. 

Leach:  Yes,  he's  been  a  terrific  supporter  of  the  university  over  the  years,  and  still  is. 

LaBerge:  Did  you  know  Governor  Deukmejian  before  he  called  you? 

Leach:  Yes. 

LaBerge:  Are  you  active  in  politics? 

Leach:       I  have  always  been  somewhat  active  in  politics.  My  father  was  mayor  of  Salinas  for 

sixteen  years,  so  I  kind  of  grew  up  on  the  fringes  of  minor  politics.  So  I  always  had  felt  it 
was  important.  I  had  not  done  anything  of  a  major  way,  but  I  knew  Governor  Deukmejian 
and  his  wife,  and  had  seen  them  socially  and  seen  them  at  political  events.  So  that  I  did 
know  him,  but  not  well,  but  I  certainly  did  know  him. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  1990- 


First  Impressions 


LaBerge:  What  were  your  impressions  when  you  came  to  your  first  regents'  meeting,  of  the  regents 
and  how  the  meetings  were  conducted? 

Leach:  [laughs]  I  came  with  complete  lack  of  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  leam,  but  a  desire  to  be 
very  quiet,  see  what  was  going  on,  get  a  little  understanding  of  how  all  this  ran.  Because 
it  was  all  new  to  me. 

LaBerge:  Was  there  anybody  who  was  your  mentor  to  kind  of  tutor  you  as  to  what  the  different 
duties  were,  what  the  committees  were? 

Leach:       Well,  I  think  all  the  regents  were  very  cordial  and  reached  out  as  a  new  member  to  kind  of 
bring  you  into  the  fold  and  help  you  understand  what  was  going  on.  I  think  Roy  Brophy, 
who  was  the  chairman  at  the  time,  was  very  helpful.  And  William  French  Smith  certainly 
was,  as  were  a  number  of  others  who  were  very  gracious  in  helping  me  learn  the  ropes. 

LaBerge:  What  about  the  committees?  Were  you  automatically  appointed  to  a  committee,  or  do  you 
attend  a  few  meetings  before  that  happens? 

Leach:       Well,  I  attended  a  few  meetings  before  that  happened.  And  of  course,  as  you  know,  the 
entire  board  participates  in  all  the  committees,  so  you  have  a  chance  to  hear  what's  going 
on  before  you  got  on  the  committees.  And  then  I  can't  tell  you  how  long  it  was,  but  after  a 
relatively  short  time,  I  was  appointed  to  some  committees  and  served  on  those. 


Committees 


LaBerge:  What  is  your  perception  of  what  the  most  important  committees  are?  If  that's  possible. 
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Leach:       I  think  that  each  of  the  committees  plays  a  very  important  role  in  its  particular  segment. 

So  I  think  that  at  given  times,  depending  on  the  particular  issue,  any  of  the  committees  can 
be  very  important  to  the  university. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  remember— I  have  jotted  down  a  couple  committees  I  think  that  you  were  on.  Do 
you  want  to  comment  on  what  you  did  there?  One  was  Finance,  the  other  was 
Investments,  and  the  other  Energy  Lab  Oversight. 

Leach:       Yes. 

LaBerge:  What  happens  on  the  Investment  Committee,  for  instance? 

Leach:       Investment  Committee  is  obviously  reviewing  the  results  of  the  Treasurer's  Office 

performance  on  the  endowment  and  retirement  funds,  looking  at  not  only  historic  results 
but  also  looking  at  the  allocation  of  how  the  portfolio  is  invested.  I'd  say  that,  plus  the 
oversight  of  the  Treasurer's  Office,  since  the  Treasurer's  Office  reports  directly  to  the 
regents  as  opposed  to  the  President's  Office.  So  that's  primarily  what  they  concern 
themselves  with. 

LaBerge:  So  do  you  make  decisions  on  investments,  or  does  the  treasurer  and— 

Leach:       No,  the  committee  doesn't  meet  frequently  enough  to  make  decisions  on  actual 

investments.  Now,  we  make  decisions  on  allocations,  we  make  decisions  on  actuarial 
assumptions,  [which]  are  recommended  to  us  by  the  actuaries,  so  that  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  the  overfunding  or  the  underfunding  of  the  pension  funds.  Fortunately,  they've 
been  greatly  overfunded  ever  since  I've  been  there,  which  has  been  a  nice  situation.  But  as 
you  change  the  actuarial  assumptions,  you  can  change  the  results  of  those  figures 
significantly. 


Chairmanship.  1993-1995 


LaBerge:  How  about  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents?  How  important  is  that? 

Leach:       The  chairman's  role  is  quite  important,  because  obviously  the  chairman  has  responsibility 
of  providing  leadership  to  the  board,  but  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  great  many 
decisions  that  the  chairman  participates  in  with  the  president  or  other  senior  officers  of  the 
university  that  take  place  between  meetings  and  before  items  are  brought  to  the  board  at 
regents'  meetings.  That  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  is  an  important  role. 

LaBerge:  And  that's  elected,  is  that  right? 
Leach:       Elected  by  the  board. 
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LaBerge:  Have  you  ever  been  chairman? 

Leach:       Yes,  I  was  chairman  for  two  years,  which  is  the  general  tenure  of  that  office. 
LaBerge:  Do  you  know  what  years? 
Leach:       Oh-- 

LaBerge:  Or  if  you  don't  remember  the  exact  years,  we  can  stick  it  in. 
Leach:       Carol  knows,  [telephone  interruption] 

LaBerge:  We  were  talking  about  the  role  of  the  chairman,  and  that  you  have  been  chairman.  How 
did  you  decide  to  say  yes  to  that?  Because  there  is  a  greater  time  commitment. 

Leach:       I  had  to  think  long  and  hard  about  that,  and  I  decided  that  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
worth  making  time  for,  and  so  I  did.  I  am  glad  that  I  did  it,  and  I'm  glad  that  it's  finished, 
because  it  is  a  major  time  commitment.  It's  also  the  kind  of  thing  that,  historically,  the 
regents,  as  I'm  sure  you  know,  had  some  people  who  kept  the  chairman's  role  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  when  that  ended,  I  think  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  then-regents 
and  current  regents  that  it's  the  type  of  thing  that  should  be  handed  around  to  different 
people,  just  as  a  better  way  of  governing  the  university.  So  generally,  it  turns  out  being 
usually  two  one-year  terms. 

LaBerge:  Were  you  chairman  during  Jack  Peltason's  presidency? 
Leach:       Yes. 

LaBerge:  Did  that  change  when  you  were  a  regent,  the  length  of  terms  for  chairman,  or  you  just 
had- 

Leach:       No,  that  historically  had  been  very  much  the  case  prior  to  the  time  I  took  it.  And  I  kind  of 
went  in  with  the  informal  understanding  that  I  would  probably  be  willing  to  do  it  for  two 
years. 


Affirmative  Action 


LaBerge:  Since  we're  just  talking  about  that,  were  there  any  burning  issues  during  your 
chairmanship? 
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Leach:       The  affirmative  action  issue  was  being  discussed  considerably  at  that  time.  It  did  not 

come  to  a  vote  during  my  tenure,  but  it  was  very  much  an  issue  and  came  to  vote  just  after 
the  end  of  my  chairmanship. 

LaBerge:  Then  it  was  Meredith  Khachigian? 

Leach:       No,  it  was  Clair  Burgener  who  succeeded  me. 

LaBerge:  Why  don't  we  just  discuss  that,  and  then  we'll  go  back  to  the  other  thing?  Had  you  seen 
that  issue  coming  before  it  was  brought  up?  Like  during  David  Gardner's  presidency,  had 
that  issue  been  discussed,  do  you  remember? 

Leach:       I  don't  remember  it  being  discussed  with  any  specificity  or  any  particular  emphasis  on  it.  I 
would  say  that  it  was  later  that  it  came  up.  Not  that  it  wasn't— diversity  has  always  been 
something  that  the  university  has  been  aware  of,  at  least  for  many  years.  And  diversity 
itself  was  discussed  during  the  Gardner  years,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  particular  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  university  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

LaBerge:  Was  Ward  Connerly  the  first  person  to  address  the  issue? 
Leach:       I  think  he  probably  was. 
LaBerge:  And  what  was  the  reaction? 

Leach:       The  reaction  was  mixed,  discussion  by  different  people  on  the  issue.  It  was  not  an  issue 

that  stood  out  necessarily  from  other  issues  at  the  beginning.  It  was  just  another  one  of  the 
many  issues  that  needed  to  be  discussed,  or  focused  on. 

LaBerge:  And  for  instance,  if  you  were  chairman,  did  you  help  set  the  agenda  for  the  meetings,  or 
did  you  and  the  president  set  the  agenda? 

Leach:       If  there  were  things  that  I  felt  should  be  included  on  the  agenda,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Secretary's  Office.  The  secretary  has  the  responsibility  for  pulling  it  together.  I  would 
either  review  parts  of  it,  either  in  draft  form  or  verbally.  But  most  of  the  agenda  is  pulled 
together  by  the  secretary,  and  the  Office  of  the  President. 

LaBerge:  So,  for  instance,  did  Ward  Connerly  call  you  and  say,  "I'd  like  to  bring  this  up  at  the  next 
meeting,"  or--? 

Leach:       I  don't  recall  how  it  came  up,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  an  agenda  item.  I  think  it  came  up  as 
a  discussion  item  to  begin  with.  It  wasn't  put  on  the  agenda,  really,  until  much  later  on. 
During  my  tenure  as  chairman,  there  were  no  votes  on  affirmative  action  or  anything  of 
that  nature. 
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The  Role  of  the  Regents 


LaBerge:  So  just  the  discussion.  Well,  let's  go  back  just  to  the  regents  in  general  before  we  discuss 
David  Gardner  in  particular.  Now  that  you've  been  on  the  regents  for  several  years,  what 
do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  regent? 

Leach:       Well,  the  regents'  responsibility  is  as  a  board;  each  member  obviously  is  just  a  participant 
on  that  board.  But  the  board's  responsibility,  I  think,  is  to  try  to  set  the  policies,  to  help 
protect  the  quality,  to  encourage  the  university  to  bring  the  very  best  talent  that  it  can  in 
faculty  and  administrators,  and  be  sure  that  our  salaries  are  competitive.  The  regents  have 
a  lot  of  constituencies.  We  have  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  administrations.  We  have 
the  staff  of  the  university.  We  have  the  parents,  we  have  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  we 
have  the  legislature,  we  have  the  administrative  side,  or  the  executive  side  of  the  state 
government.  All  of  them  have  an  interest  and  feel  that  the  university  is  theirs.  And  it  is, 
collectively,  theirs. 

So  I  think  that  the  regents  have  got  to  be  attentive  to  the  various  thoughts  expressed  by 
these  various  constituencies,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  to  communicate  to  the  best 
of  our  extent  with  them. 


LaBerge:  Did  you  know  all  that  going  in? 


Leach:       Heavens,  no.  [laughter]  Learned  a  lot,  I  want  to  tell  you.  And  more  to  learn. 

LaBerge:  How  do  you  think  the  regents  communicate,  or  how  can  they  best  communicate  with  those 
different  groups? 

Leach:       I  think  by  public  news  releases.  The  media  is  pretty  good  about  carrying  things  about  the 
university,  because  they  recognize  the  university  is  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  state.  I  think  that  also  various  parts  of  the  university  going  around  to  various  events 
and  speaking  and  things,  and  that  may  be  regents  speaking  to  a  group  of  people  on  a 
campus  or  off  a  campus,  and  also  the  people  from  the  various  campuses  and  the  Office  of 
the  President  speaking  to  people,  just  telling  them  about  the  university  and  what  is  going 
on.  I  think  it's  a  constant  kind  of  communications  effort,  and  I  think  that  with  a  state  this 
large,  you  can't  have  any  one  single  method,  and  you  can't  ever  assume  that  you're  ever 
doing  enough.  I  think  it's  a  continuing  kind  of  effort. 


What  a  Regent  Does 


LaBerge:  Can  you  describe—not  a  typical  day,  because  this  is  kind  of  interspersed  with  the  rest  of 
your  life,  but  what  a  regent  does?  For  instance,  you've  got  the  once-a-month  meeting. 
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Could  you  describe  that,  and  then  maybe  what  you  do  in  between  meetings,  the  kind  of 
workload  you  get? 

Leach:       The  once-a-month  meetings  are,  as  you  know,  generally  two  days,  and  sometimes  they're 
three  days  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  A  couple  of  months  a  year  we  don't  meet, 
and  a  couple  of  months  of  the  year  we  have  what  we  call  policy  meetings  rather  than  an 
extensive  meeting. 

But  the  first  day  is  usually  the  committee  meetings,  where  all  the  various  items  on  the 
agenda  for  action  or  discussion  are  covered,  and  very  often  we'll  have  a  presentation  by 
someone  to  give  us  background  information  on  the  subject,  and  also  be  available  to 
answer  questions  and  to  have  some  dialogue  with  them  on  the  subject.  Usually  we  will  get 
considerable  homework  before  the  meetings;  I  mean,  a  big  stack  of  information,  which  is 
very  helpful  because  that  does  give  you  the  background  for  the  items  that  are  going  to  be 
discussed. 

Items  of  major  importance,  very  often  there  is  a  discussion  item  on  an  agenda,  and  an 
action  item  will  be  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  so  that  there  will  be  more  than  enough  time 
for  discussion,  expression  of  ideas,  opportunity  for  people  to  seek  answers  to  any 
questions  they  have  and  adequate  information  so  that  they  can  develop  their  position  on 
whatever  the  subject  may  be. 

So  the  preparation  provided  by  the  secretary's  office  and  the  president's  office,  or  one 
of  the  campuses,  is  usually  very  helpful,  and  to  me,  it's  essential  that  you  do  that.  Because 
you  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  that  way,  and  also,  you  may  have  questions  that  are 
generated  before  the  meeting  that  you  may  seek  some  answers  to.  So  hopefully, 
everybody  comes  to  the  table  reasonably  well  prepared  for  the  discussions  that  are  to  be 
held. 

At  those  meetings,  of  course,  we  have  public  comment  sessions  where  people  from  the 
public  who  are  interested  will  come.  Many  members  of  the  public  who  have  interest  in  a 
particular  subject  will  write  to  the  various  regents  ahead  of  time,  either  to  the  regents  or 
they'll  send  it  to  the  secretary's  office  and  she'll  distribute  it.  So  we  get  some  public  input 
there.  Faculty  input,  we  have  at  the  table  always  besides  what  may  come  in  terms  of 
organized  presentations  or  just  voluntary  things,  we  have  two  faculty  representatives  who 
are  nonvoting  members  of  the  regents,  as  you  know.  Their  input  is  good,  because  they  do 
represent  faculty  point  of  view  on  many  things  that  do  come  before  the  board. 

Then  the  second  day  is  ordinarily—sometimes  there's  some  committee  meeting  that  gets 
held  over;  otherwise,  that's  usually  just  the  regents'  meeting  where  we  will  have  reports  of 
the  committees,  and  there  may  be  some  new  items  that  are  presented.  But  generally,  it  is  a 
result  of  the  committee  work  making  a  recommendation  to  the  regents.  And  when  we 
have  a  particularly  heavy  schedule,  like  in  some  of  the  things  we've  had  in  health  care 
recently,  which  again  are  large,  complex  subjects,  we  may  set  an  additional  committee 
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meeting  day,  like  on  a  Wednesday,  so  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  block  of  time  to  get 
into  whatever  the  complex  subject  is  that  needs  the  additional  time. 

LaBerge:  For  instance,  would  that  have  happened  with  the  UC-Stanford  merger? 

Leach:       Yes,  it  did.  And  we've  had  a  number  of  other  health  care  things  that  involve  some  of  the 
other  medical  centers.  I  think  at  one  of  the  meetings  not  long  ago,  we  spent  a  whole  day 
on  Wednesday  just  on  that,  because  it's  complex,  it's  important,  it  affects  a  lot  of  people,  it 
affects  several  campuses,  it  affects  a  great  number  of  dollars  of  revenues  from  the 
hospitals,  and  also  it  involves  teaching  as  well  as  medical  care  and  research.  So  we  just 
needed  the  time  to  do  that. 

LaBerge:  Are  there  social  functions  attached  to  the  regents'  meetings?  Dinners,  or  lunches,  or— 

Leach:       The  luncheons,  the  day  of  the  committees  when  people  are  there  all  day.  Sometimes  the 
regents'  meeting  itself  will  end  just  prior  to  lunch  and  there  will  be  people  who  just  grab  a 
sandwich,  or  sometimes  it  won't.  But  the  luncheons  generally  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  other  regents,  or  with  staff,  the  administration  people,  and  just  to  have  a  chance 
to  visit  with  them,  hear  their  views  on  things,  and  also  some  student  representatives.  It's 
very,  very  helpful. 

Often  in  the  evening  between  the  Thursday  and  Friday  meeting,  there  will  be  a  social 
gathering  someplace,  and  very  often  it  will  be  to  honor  alumni  or  people  from  a  particular 
campus  who  are  there,  fundraisers,  or  maybe  honoring  some  retired  faculty,  or  it  may  be 
honoring  some  regent  or  campus  leader  who  is  retiring.  It  generally  has—or  it  may  just  be 
a  community  outreach  kind  of  thing  where  we  get  people  from  the  community  in.  It 
serves  a  different  purpose,  but  generally,  it's  a  social  function  so  that  the  people  who  are 
attending  the  meeting  are  provided  some  dinner  that  evening,  but  also  that  it  serves  a 
purpose  to  benefit  the  university. 

And  those  are  very  enjoyable,  because  again,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  perhaps 
spouses  of  faculty  and  administrators  who  you  are  working  with  who  you  do  not  know, 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  participation,  and  you  also,  as  I  say,  meet  some  of  these  other 
people  who  are  participating  in  university  activities  in  various  ways,  like  campus 
foundations.  And  it  gives  some  of  the  community  leadership  sometimes  opportunities  to 
visit  with  regents  and  express  their  point  of  view  on  what  we're  doing  right,  what  we're 
doing  wrong,  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  or  whatever  it  is. 

LaBerge:  What  about  in  between  the  meetings?  Obviously,  you  read  all  those  papers  that  you're 
sent.  Any  phone  calls  or  consultation,  what  happens? 

Leach:       In  between  the  meetings,  you  may  have  various  committee  meetings.  Like  if  there  is  a 
search  committee  for  a  chancellor  of  a  campus  or  a  director  of  one  of  the  national 
laboratories  or  one  of  the  senior  officers  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  those  will  require 
several  meetings  ordinarily  in  the  search  process,  anywhere,  I'd  say,  from  six  to  eight 
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meetings.  And  that  will  take  place  over  a  period  of  time.  You  may  have  other  committees 
that  you  are—like,  there  are  three  of  us  on  the  Board  of  Regents  who  are  the 
representatives  of  UC  on  the  UCSF-Stanford  Health  Care  Board.  So  there  are  those 
meetings  that  occur.  There  are  executive  committee  meetings  of  that  board  which  occur. 
And  there  may  be  other  special  committees  that  are  called  for  a  specific  purpose.  So  that 
will  take  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  numerous  telephone  calls.  Some  particular  problem  that 
needs  working  on.  Today,  I  know  that  I  have  had  four  phone  calls  on  university  business. 

LaBerge:  From  other  regents,  or  the  governor,  or  the  president? 

Leach:       Well,  one  was  another  regent,  and  three  were  members  of  the  university  administration, 
Office  of  the  President.  And  then  I  have  one  other  call  pending  from  another  regent.  So 
that  varies.  And  it  could  be  twice  that  or  it  could  be  zero,  depending  on  the  day.  And 
there  may  be  various  issues,  something  that  we  need  to  talk  about  that  needs  attention  or 
needs  to  be  discussed  at  our  next  meeting,  or  something  that  has  come  up  that  they  want 
your  input  on.  So  it  just  varies.  But  the  telephone  calls  are  frequent. 

LaBerge:  Now,  just  after  this  description,  why  would  someone  want  to  be  a  regent? 

Leach:       Well,  it's  giving  back.  As  you  well  know,  the  University  of  California  is  really  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  state.  Not  only  does  it  educate  a  tremendous  number  of  our  young  people, 
it  conducts  research  which  is  incredibly  valuable  to  not  only  the  people  of  California  but 
to  mankind.  And  it  also  is  a  strong  generator  in  the  economic  area.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
1990s  when  the  state  was  going  through  the  worst  economic  times  since  the  early  1930s, 
one  of  the  real  sparkplugs  that  got  the  economy  going  again  were  the  biotech  companies 
that  got  started  around  UCSF  and  around  UC  San  Diego.  It  was  the  research  that  was 
being  done  on  those  two  campuses  that  really  created  that  whole  new  industry,  and  created 
thousands  of  jobs,  and  were  a  strong  impetus  in  getting  our  economy  started  again  in 
California. 

So  for  all  the  various  reasons,  the  things  that  it  contributes  culturally,  economically, 
socially,  educationally— I  mean,  any  of  us  who  love  California  and  think  education  is 
important,  we  are  willing  to  serve  some  time. 

LaBerge:  Well,  it's  really  admirable. 

Leach:       Well,  you  know,  but  a  lot  of  people  give  a  lot  to  a  lot  of  things  in  different  ways. 

LaBerge:  Yes.  But  it's  wonderful;  I  wish  all  the  people  who  come  with  their  complaints  to  you 
could  hear  your  view. 
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HI  PRESIDENCY  OF  DAVID  GARDNER 


Initial  Meeting 


LaBerge:  Let's  go  on  to  when  you  became  a  regent  and  David  Gardner  was  president.  Had  you  met 
him  before? 

Leach:       I  had  not  met  David  before. 

LaBerge:  Before  you  did  meet  him,  what  were  your  impressions  of  the  university  and  how  it  was 
being  run? 

Leach:       My  impression  of  the  university  was  very  positive,  and  I  felt  that  it  had  good  leadership.  I 
think  that  I  had  a  very  positive  view  of  it. 

LaBerge:  Now  that  you've  served  under  other  presidents,  how  would  you  assess  his  type  of 
leadership?  In  the  Board  of  Regents  particularly. 

Leach:       I  think  David  was  a  very  effective  leader.  David  is  a  very  smart  fellow,  and  he's  very 
articulate.  He  plans  things  well.  When  he  sets  a  particular  objective  that  he  wants  to 
achieve,  he  has  thought  it  through  very  carefully.  He  explains  it  probably  better  than 
anyone  I've  ever  heard  explain  any  kind  of  a  complex  problem.  I  think  David  provided 
excellent  leadership  to  the  university. 

LaBerge:  And  how  do  you  think  that  he  interacted  with  the  regents? 

Leach:       I  think  generally,  he  interacted  with  the  regents  very  well.  I  think  that  some  of  the  parts  of 
the  Office  of  the  President  that  he  delegated  things  to~and  David  was  an  effective 
delegator,  he  gave  major  responsibility  to  people—I  think  some  of  those  individuals  did 
not  have  as  good  a  rapport  with  the  regents.  And  I  think  part  of  it  is  because  of  I  guess 
the- 
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LaBerge:  You  were  talking  about  the  delegation. 

Leach:       I  think  that  perhaps-this  is  just  an  impression-there  were  some  of  the  leadership  in  the 
Office  of  the  President  that  had  a  greater  loyalty  to  David  as  a  strong  leader  than  they  had 
to  the  regents.  David  might  not  have  thought  that  was-I'm  not  sure  he  ever  thought  about 
it,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would  have  thought  that  was  all  bad,  because  obviously,  he 
wanted  the  people  working  for  him  doing  his  bidding,  not  the  regents'  bidding.  But  I  think 
that  there  was  a  feeling  that  at  least  some  of  the  people  there  would  try  to  perhaps  be  less 
than  straightforward  sometimes  with  the  regents  for  the  benefit  of  achieving  the  objective 
that  David  wanted. 

I  never  have  felt  that  David  was  in  any  way  less  than  straightforward,  but  I  think  that 
some  members  of  his  office  were  perhaps  motivated  as  I've  just  described. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  want  to  give  an  example,  or  do  you  want  me  to  suggest  anybody?  [laughs] 

Leach:       No,  I  think  that  basically  I'm  talking  about  Ron  Brady.  Ron  Brady  was  a  very  strong, 

capable  executive.  And  I  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  his  ability,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  was 
sufficiently  candid  with  the  Board  of  Regents. 

LaBerge:  Is  there  a  particular  issue  that  you  can  think  of? 

Leach:       No,  there  were  a  number  of  different  issues.  And  he  was  very  effective;  I  don't  want  to 
take  away  from  him.  But  I  think  that-I'm  a  great  believer  in  complete  honesty,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  had  complete  candor  from  Brady.  And  I  know  that  my  view  is  not  the 
only  view—I'm  not  the  only  regent  that  holds  that  view. 

LaBerge:  What  about  the  other  administrators?  Vice  Presidents  [William]  Frazer,  or  [William] 
Baker? 

Leach:       I  think  Baker  had  a  little  bit  of  the  Brady  problem,  not  a  lot,  but  a  little  bit  of  the  Brady 
problem.  I  think  he  was  afraid  of  David.  Frazer,  I  don't  think  that  was  the  case.  Frazer 
was  a  very  fine  academic  leader,  a  fine  intellectual  gentleman,  and  I  do  not  share  that 
thought  about  him. 

LaBerge:  You  had  a  lot  of  contact  with  the  top  administration,  because  they  came  to  the  meetings 
and  were  giving  the  reports  and— 

Leach:       Oh,  sure.  But  I  think  that  part  of  what  I'm  describing  is  a  little  bit  the  result  of  a  very 
strong  leader.  David  was  a  strong,  hands-on  president,  and  I  think  he  provided  good 
leadership  for  the  university.  But  I  think  that  sometimes,  that  causes  some  staff  people- 
not  just  in  this  case-sometimes  that  causes  some  staff  people  to  have  mistaken  loyalties. 
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LaBerge:  How  about  the  chancellors?  How  much  contact  did  you  have  with  the  chancellors? 

Leach:       Oh,  we  see  lots  of  the  chancellors.  They  came  to  all  the  meetings,  and  we  would  see  them 
on  their  campuses.  I  think  that  the  university  has  had  the  benefit  of  some  outstanding 
chancellors. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  want  to  give  me  some  examples  of  who  you  think  were  outstanding  and  why? 

Leach:       Oh,  Chang-Lin  Tien,  of  course,  was  tremendous.  He  was  highly  respected  by  the  faculty, 
highly  respected  by  the  students,  alumni,  regents.  He  was,  I  think,  excellent  in  every 
respect. 

LaBerge:  You  two  came  in  about  the  same  time,  didn't  you? 
Leach:       Just  about  the  same  time,  exactly  right. 

LaBerge:  For  instance,  if  an  issue  came  up,  would  a  chancellor  call  you  to  talk,  or  would  you  feel 
free  to  call  a  chancellor  to  talk,  or  is  that  not— 

Leach:       Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Generally,  we'll  call  a  chancellor.  Chancellors  will  call  sometimes  if 
they  know  that  there's  something  that  you're  interested  in  or  something  you  had  a  question 
on.  They  will  call  frequently  on  something.  But  generally,  they  don't  call  to  talk  over  a 
problem,  because  their  problems  are  related  to  the  campus,  they  are  the  ones  really  who 
are  resolving  it,  and  if  they  have  an  issue,  it's  probably  with  the  Office  of  the  President 
[where  it]  needs  to  be  resolved,  not  us.  Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  President— the  president 
and  other  people  in  his  office— will  frequently  have  problems  that  they  will  want  to  discuss 
with  us,  because  probably  something  that  is  regental  action  or  policy  is  more  apt  to  be 
involved. 


National  Labs  Management 

LaBerge:  I  thought  we'd  start  going  over  some  of  those  issues. 
Leach:       Okay. 

LaBerge:  First  one  would  be  the  management  of  the  national  labs.  And  you  were  on  that 
committee? 

Leach:       Yes. 
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LaBerge:  What  was  your  take  on  what  the  university  should  be  doing?  Should  we  be  managing  the 
labs? 

Leach:       I  think  that  the  university  plays  a  good  role  in  management  of  the  labs,  because  I  think  that 
the  kind  of  talent  that  we  need  there  feels  more  comfortable  being  a  member  of  a  faculty, 
as  opposed  to  be  an  employee  of,  say,  a  government  agency  or  of  a  private,  commercial 
contractor.  I  also  think  that  the  university  relationship  helps  protect  them  in  terms  of  their 
academic  freedom.  I  think  that  if  a  person  who's  a  member  of  a  faculty  expresses  a 
concern  about  a  safety  issue  or  a  policy  issue,  something  that's  going  on  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  or  Department  of  Defense,  if  they  were  working  for  that  agency,  they  very  well 
might  get  fired  if  their  supervisor  didn't  like  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  a  private 
contractor.  And  I  know  some  specific  instances  where  a  safety  issue  was  raised  that  very 
likely  would  not  have  been  raised  if  the  person  didn't  feel  that  they  had  the  protection  of 
being  a  faculty  member. 

So  I  think  that  it's  a  tremendous  national  service,  public  service,  if  you  will,  that  the 
university  has  provided.  I  don't  think  it  detracts  from  the  university's  overall  mission. 
Public  service  is  one  of  the  missions  of  the  university.  And  I  think  that  actually,  the  kind 
of  research  that  goes  on  there  and  some  of  the  things  that  can  be  made  available  to 
graduate  students  and  to  young  professors  is  very  helpful  to  some  of  our  people  who  are 
not  working  at  the  labs  but  working  in  conjunction  with  the  labs  to  leam  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  there.  I  think  it  helps  the  intellectual  content  of  some  of  our  other 
programs  at  the  university  itself. 

LaBerge:  At  the  committee  meetings,  would  the  people  who  were  protesting  that  come  to  talk  to 
you,  and  then  other  people  in  favor  come  to  talk  to  you?  How  did  you  hash  that  all  out? 

Leach:       Well,  you  listened  to  the  points  of  view.  Generally,  the  people  who  have  been  opposed  to 
it  are  opposed  to  nuclear  weapons. 

LaBerge:  Yes,  because  at  one  time,  it  seems  maybe  all  the  chancellors  voted—there  was  some  year— 
I  mean,  it  wasn't  a  vote  that  meant  something,  but  they  were  in  favor  of  not  having  the  ties. 

Leach:       That  probably  was  before  my  tenure,  because  I  don't  recall  that.  I'm  sure  that  did  not 
happen  once  I  was  there.  Well,  again,  these  get  to  be  issues  on  which  many  people  can 
hold  different  views.  My  view  is  that  it  was  our  strength,  if  you  will,  that  has  brought  us 
the  peace  that  we're  enjoying  today,  and  without  that,  we  might  have  a  very  different 
world.  I  also  think  that  the  talent  at  the  labs  is  now  being  used  for  many  constructive 
things,  apart  from  nuclear  weapons.  I  think  that's  very  constructive.  I  think  that  they  are 
working  at  being  careful  that  the  quality  and  the  safety  of  the  weapons  that  we  do  have  is 
being  maintained,  which  I  think  is  in  our  national  interest.  And  they  are  not  developing 
new  weapons,  and  I'm  happy  that  we  don't  feel  the  need  to  do  that. 

But  there  are  obviously  some  people  who  feel  that~and  they  certainly  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  have  that  feeling—that  we're  better  off  without  those  kind  of  weapons.  I  could  feel 
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more  sympathetic  with  that  position  if  I  felt  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  was  going  to 
have  those  kind  of  weapons  either. 


New  Campus  Planning 

LaBerge:  How  about  planning  for  new  campuses?  I  think  you  came  in  at  the  end  of  the  search  for 
three  sites,  and~ 

Leach:       No,  I  was  involved  at  that  time.  I  think  the  planning  that  David  started  for  new  campuses 
was  prudent,  because  we  have  the  mandate  of  the  Master  Plan  that  says  we  should  take  top 
12.5  percent  of  the  students.  We  were  getting  forecasts  from  demographers  that  we  were 
going  to  have  this  huge  bulge  early  in  the  next  century,  and  very  often,  those  forecasts 
change  as  you  get  closer  to  it,  and  I  think  that  was  changed  somewhat.  I  think  that  the 
bulge  has  somewhat  gone  down  and  it's  shoved  out  a  little  further,  but  I  think  that  in  view 
of  what  we  were  being  told,  it  was  prudent  to  plan. 

Now,  just  because  you  make  plans  doesn't  mean  that  you  should  build  them,  because 
you  come  to  a  question  at  some  point  of  priorities,  and  also  the  question  of  what  is  the 
mission  of  the  university.  And  as  we  got  started  in  this  in  the  early  1990s,  and  the  state 
was  going  through  severe  reductions  in  the  state's  income,  there  was  no  way  that  a  campus 
was  going  to  be  built.  Although  on  the  other  hand,  if  Gardner  had  not  started  the  planning 
when  he  did,  in  view  of  what  he  knew  about  forecasts,  it  would  have  been  imprudent. 

So  I'm  not  sure  that  David-and  he  can  speak  to  this  better  than  I—I'm  not  sure  that  he 
felt  we  should  build  two  or  three  more  campuses,  but  I  think  he  felt  that  we  had  to  have 
the  planning  done  so  if  the  decision  was  made  somewhere  along  the  line  to  build  one  or 
two  or  three  more  campuses,  that  we  would  have  the  initial  work  done  so  we  could  have 
them  ready  on  time.  But  I  think  again  it  was  a  demonstration  of  some  good,  far-reaching 
leadership  and  thinking  ahead,  and  that's  the  kind  of  leadership  you  like  to  see  at  the  top  of 
any  organization,  university  or  otherwise. 


Budget  Problems  of  the  1990s 


LaBerge:  What  about  the  1990s  and  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  the  budget  really  needing  to  be 
decreased?  How  do  you  think  that  the  university  handled  that? 

Leach:  Well,  with  great  difficulty.  Because  we  had  really  what  I  considered  a  horrible  situation, 
and  a  good  extent  of  that  still  exists  today.  The  fact  that  the  state  is  having  good  income, 
it's  masking  the  problem,  but  the  problem  still  exists.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be 
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addressed  one  of  these  days,  but  as  you  probably  know,  85  percent  of  the  state  budget  is 
mandated  by  initiatives  from  the  people.  So  that  means  that  the  state  legislature  and  the 
governor  have  15  percent  of  the  total  state  budget  to  do  everything  except  K  through  12 
and  prisons.  When  the  state's  revenues  dropped  by  roughly  50  percent  in  the  early  1990s, 
and  the  legislature  and  the  government  had  to  adjust  that  huge  shortfall,  and  they  only  had 
15  percent  of  the  decreased  revenues  to  work  with~I  mean,  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I 
know  if  somebody  said  to  me  that  my  household  income  was  going  to  drop  by  50  percent, 
but  I  had  to  balance  the  budget  and  I  could  only  fool  with  15  percent  of  it,  I  couldn't  cut 
the  utility  bill  or  the  entertainment  bill  or  whatever,  I  could  only  do  it  on  15  percent,  I 
couldn't  do  it. 

So  it  made  the  university  make  some  very  painful  decisions.  We  deferred  maintenance 
that  we  haven't  really  caught  up  on  yet,  which  is  something  we  have  got  to  address.  We 
lost  a  lot  of  good  faculty  and  staff  because  the  VERIP  programs  made  it  so  economically 
attractive  for  them  to  leave  that  we  lost  good  people.  Some  have  come  back  on  kind  of  a 
part-time  or  interim  basis,  but  many  outstanding  people  we've  lost  because  the  economic 
incentive  was  just  too  good  to  pass  up.  We  had  the  money  in  the  retirement  fund  to  fund 
that,  so  what  we  were  doing  is  really  using  some  of  the  overfunding  of  our  retirement  fund 
to  help  solve  the  state's  and  the  university's  fiscal  problems.  I  think  that  was  necessary, 
but  very  painful. 

LaBerge:  How  were  the  decisions  made? 

Leach:       First  of  all,  the  president's  office—and  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  David  was  very  good  at 

coming  up  with  solutions  to  complex  problems.  The  Office  of  the  President  had  worked 
through  the  problem.  They  had  worked  it  out  with  Sacramento,  and  then  they  came  to  the 
board  saying—and  we  had  cuts  in  a  number  of  different  areas.  The  VERIP  was  the  largest, 
but  there  were  a  number  of— here  was  our  historic  budget,  and  here  was  our  proposed 
budget,  and  here  were  the  adjustments  we  had  to  make  to  get  down  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  legislature  and  the  governor  said  that  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  give  us. 

We  had  to  increase  fees.  We  had  not  increased  fees  at  the  university  for  a  number  of 
years.  All  through  the  period  of  heavy  inflation,  we  had  virtually  increased  fees  not  at  all. 
So  we  were  way,  way  behind.  Our  fees  were  too  low.  We  had  no  choice  but  to  ratchet 
them  up,  which  was  putting  pressure  on  students  and  parents  at  the  time  that  some  of  them 
were  probably  having  difficulty  too.  But  again,  we  had  no  choice.  We  had  let  ourselves 
get  behind  there,  and  we  were  too  generous  with  some  of  the  past  students.  We  had  no 
choice  again  as  to  one  of  our  ways  of  dealing  with  this  funding  shortfall,  was  to  raise  fees. 

We  still  were  considerably  less  than  most  other  comparable  institutions,  but 
nevertheless,  higher  education  in  California  had  been  a  huge  bargain.  I  still  think  it's  an 
exceptionally  good  bargain  by  any  measure,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  cost  students 
and  their  parents  a  significantly  greater  number  of  dollars  today  than  it  did  prior  to  the 
budget  problems  of  the  1990s. 
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LaBerge:  And  for  the  most  part,  were  the  regents  united  when  this  came  up? 

Leach:       Yes,  because  we  felt  we  didn't  have  any  alternative.  If  there  had  been  other  alternatives, 
the  last  alternative  I  think  that  any  of  us  would  have  chosen  would  have  been  to  increase 
the  fees  on  the  students,  or  to  put  in  a  program  that  was  going  to  encourage  wonderful 
faculty  and  staff  members  to  leave.  But  we  really  truly  did  not  have  other  options.  And 
the  other  options  that  we  could  get  some  money  from,  from  various  kinds  of  things, 
delaying  some  maintenance  and  various  other  things,  helped,  but  they  were  not  nearly 
enough  dollars  to  begin  to  solve  the  problem.  It  was  a  very  difficult  time. 

The  challenge  that  Gardner  had,  and  I  think  that  he  met  very  well,  was  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  institution  through  that  time.  When  you  go  through  a  period  of  time  like 
that,  one  of  the  temptations  is  to  take  in  more  students  perhaps  than  you  can  adequately 
handle;  in  other  words,  dilute  your  quality  in  order  to  meet  your  fiscal  needs.  If  you  do 
that,  you  say  to  yourself,  Oh,  we'll  do  this,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  It  doesn't  happen. 
Once  you  do  something  like  that,  the  institution  loses  its  quality  and  probably  never 
recovers.  Fortunately,  David  fought  strenuously  against  that,  because  there  were  some 
suggestions  from  the  legislature,  "Well,  just  take  in  more  students  and  get  more  revenues." 
That  would  have  been  a  huge  mistake,  in  my  view.  David  said  again  and  again,  "We  must 
protect  the  quality  of  this  institution,"  and  I  respect  him  for  it. 

LaBerge:  How  about  your-not  just  your— but  your  and  the  regents'  as  a  whole  interactions  with  the 
legislature?  How  much  did  you  have? 

Leach:       I'd  say  it's  occasional.  At  the  end  of  the  Gardner  regime,  the  legislature  was  up  in  arms 
over  a  lot  of  different  things.  There  were  a  number  of  us  who  made  a  point  to  visit  the 
legislators,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  their  unhappiness  came  from  misinformation.  So  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  went  to  Sacramento  and  sat  down  with  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  had  a  very  informal  dinner  meeting  and  just  talked  about 
things,  answered  their  questions,  and  gave  them  some  information  that  they  didn't  have 
and  attempted  correction  of  the  misinformation  they  did  have.  I  think  that  we  were  largely 
successful. 

I  guess  our  relationships  are  periodic.  If  there's  a  particular  issue,  people  will  go  to 
Sacramento  and  talk  to  them.  They  will  occasionally  come  to  our  meetings.  I  think  that 
we  probably  don't  have  as  much  communication  with  them  as  we  should  have,  but  we  do 
have  some.  And  I  think  it's  important. 

The  president's  office  has  a  lot  of  communication  with  them,  and  I  think  they  need  that, 
[tape  interruption] 
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Executive  Compensation  Issue 


LaBerge:  In  talking  about  going  to  the  legislature,  was  one  of  those  times  the  controversy  over  the 
compensation  package,  the  retirement  package?  I  kind  of  assumed  that  was  it. 

Leach:       [Yes.]  They  were  very  much  up  in  arms  over  that,  because  it  came  at  a  time,  again,  while 
the  state  was  still  in  dire  economic  straits  and  the  university  was  having  this  difficulty. 
David,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  had  talked  about  leaving,  and  then  at  the  urging  of  a 
number  of  us,  he  had  stayed  on  for  a  number  of  months.  He  finally  concluded  that  he  felt 
he  had  done  that  job  as  a  team  with  Libby,  and  that  he  really  wanted  to  go  on  and  do  other 
things,  and  so  he  did. 

His  compensation  package  created  a  lot  of  controversy,  a  lot  of  bad  press. 
Unfortunately. 

LaBerge:  And  before  that~I  guess  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you,  I  don't  know  if  you've  read  his  oral 

history,  but  he  mentioned  how  really  helpful  and  supportive  you  were  through  his  wife's 
illness,  and  that  that  really  meant  a  lot  to  him.  So  obviously,  you  talked  to  him  during  that 
time. 

Leach:       Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  had  been  down  the  same  path.  When  Libby  first  became  ill,  I  was  very 
concerned  that  I  was  seeing  a  repeat  of  something  that  I  had  been  through.  And  of  course, 
as  things  like  that  begin,  if  you  are  involved,  you  obviously  are  very  hopeful  that  you  can 
have  a  successful  conclusion.  And  sometimes  you  do  have  a  successful  conclusion. 
Unfortunately,  many  times  you  don't.  So  I  did  spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  talking  to 
David  during  that  period. 

LaBerge:  So  you  knew  that  he  was  thinking  to  step  down  even  before  that. 

Leach:       Oh,  yes.  He  talked  about  it,  and  he  was  ready  to  step  down  really  right  after  Libby  died. 
My  counsel  to  him  was  when  you  go  through  something  as  traumatic  and  personally 
disturbing  as  that,  don't  change  a  lot  of  things  in  your  life.  Don't  change  a  lot  of  other 
things.  Let  some  time  go  by  and  get  your  life  back  together,  but  don't  all  of  a  sudden  start 
making  other  major  changes,  because  then  some  of  the  things  that  you  kind  of  need  to 
provide  some  stability  in  your  life  are  not  there;  they're  all  changing  too.  So  at  any  rate, 
he  followed  that  advice  for  not  as  long  as  I  would  have  liked  him  to,  because  I  thought  he 
was  doing  a  good  job. 

As  far  as  his  compensation  is  concerned,  I  think  David  was  entitled  to  every  penny  of 
what  he  was  paid,  but  I  think  in  retrospect,  some  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
communication  of  the  things.  Part  of  this  was  the  result  of  the  tremendous  inflation  that 
had  been  going  on  during  some  of  the  years  prior,  when  some  of  these  type  of 
compensation  arrangements  were  made.  The  regents  were  concerned  that  the  university 
was  getting  behind  in  its  compensation  to  senior  administrators—chancellors,  vice 
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presidents— and  that  we  were  not  being  competitive  with  other  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  very  sensitive  to  giving  salary  increases  of  the  order  of  magnitude  that  the 
marketplace  really  required.  So  instead,  they  gave  some  increases,  but  they  felt,  Well,  we 
should  use  deferred  compensation,  because  then  it's  not  paid  now,  and  probably  the  press 
doesn't  pay  any  attention,  and  therefore,  instead  of  saying,  "Gee,  we're  going  to  give  this 
guy  a  20  percent  raise,"  or  something,  we'll  give  him  a  7  or  8  percent  raise,  and  we'll  give 
him  this  deferred  compensation. 

So  the  point  is,  it  was  beneficial  to  the  executives,  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Because  if 
they  had  gone  to  some  other  institution,  they'd  have  gotten  the  same  amount  that  they  were 
getting,  but  they  probably  would  have  gotten  it  in  current  pay  rather  than  deferred.  So  I 
think  it  was  being  sensitive  to  communications  responsibilities,  which  we  talked  about 
earlier. 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake.  I  think  that  the  justification  was  there,  and  while  somebody 
might  have  offered  some  criticism,  saying,  "Oh,  this  is  too  much"  or  something,  you  could 
point  to  the  salary  surveys  and  what  other  institutions  were  doing,  and  you  could  say  we're 
the  University  of  California,  we've  got  to  have  the  best  leadership  we  could  possibly  find, 
and  we  can't  ask  them  to  take  a  major  personal  pay  cut  in  order  to  be  here.  We  don't 
always  have  to  be  the  highest  paying  institution,  and  we're  not.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  to  be  in  a  certain  range  in  order  to  feel  that  you're  not  really  unduly  depriving  your 
senior  people. 

So  I  think  they  should  have  done  that.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  so  it's  pure  second 
guessing. 

The  other  thing  is  when  David  wanted  to  get  his  pay  package,  there  were  a  number  of 
those  things  that  were  set  up  to  be  paid  out  over  a  period  of  years,  and  David  felt  that  it 
was  in  his  best  interests,  and  he  said  his  tax  advisor  told  him  that  he  should  seek  the 
settlement  then,  which  meant  that  he  would  get  less  dollars,  but  it  would  all  be  a  package 
then.  I  encouraged  David  to  take  the  parts  that  were  due  then,  but  the  other  parts  that 
would  be  paid  over  years,  to  pay  it—I  remember  that  particular  morning  between  the 
committee  meeting  and  the  board  meeting.  I  had  asked  him  the  night  before,  and  he  said 
he'd  talked  to  his  tax  person  the  night  before,  and  they  said  he  shouldn't  do  that.  I  think 
that  was  a  mistake.  I  think  that  it  caused  undue  criticism,  and  in  my  opinion  unfair 
criticism,  of  David  for  what  he  got,  and  for  the  university  for  paying  it. 

It  would  be  like  somebody  saying—let's  just  say  that  somebody  worked  at  the  university 
for  five  years  and  they  had  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year.  The  newspaper  saying,  "This 
person  got  paid  $500,000."  It's  not  incorrect,  but  it  magnifies  what  would  otherwise  be 
considered  normal.  So  when  David's  was  aggregated,  why,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  magnitude 
of  it  got  a  lot  of  publicity,  and  virtually  all  of  it  adverse  to  David.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
good  portion  of  it  had  been  paid- was  set  up  over  a  period  of  time,  and  his  retirement  from 
the  university,  I  think  that  it  would  still  have  been  looked  at,  but  I  think  that  it  would  have 
been  perceived  in  a  more  friendly  light  by  the  public  and  the  legislature. 
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All  this  was  explained  to  the  legislature,  and  they  didn't  totally  understand  all  that. 
They  didn't  like  it,  particularly  at  the  time  that  they're  having  these  incredibly  difficult 
balancing  acts  to  do  with  the  state  budget  that  we  talked  about  earlier.  So  at  any  rate,  the 
timing  and  the  perception,  by  lumping  it,  I  think  did  David  and  the  university  a  disservice. 
But  that's  all  hindsight. 

I  was  a  brand-new  member,  and  I  remember  thinking  about  it.  I  thought,  This  is  going 
to  make  our  faces  red. 

LaBerge:  And  then  after  that,  just  because  it  in  some  ways  follows-maybe  it  doesn't— when  Ron 
Brady  was  given  the  year  sabbatical  with  pay,  what  was  your  perception  of  that? 

Leach:       I  was  very  angry  about  it.  I  was  angry  about  it  because  it  was  done  without  permission 

from  the  regents,  and  I  felt  something  of  that  magnitude  should  have  been  approved  by  the 
regents.  At  the  time,  the  president  had  the  authority  to  do  that.  I  introduced  a  motion  to 
change  that  at  the  first  meeting  that  I  was  aware  of  it,  because  I  felt  that  things  like  that 
should  not  be  done.  Because  compensation  at  a  certain  level  requires  regental  approval.  I 
felt  that  that  did  require  regental  approval,  and  I  felt  it  was  wrong. 

Now,  if  the  president  had  come  and  proposed  it,  and  was  prepared  to  justify  it  in 
response  to  questions,  if  he  was  able  to  justify  it,  would  I  have  voted  for  it?  I  very  well 
may  have.  But  for  it  to  be  done  without--to  be  done  unilaterally  by  the  president  I  thought 
was  wrong. 

LaBerge:  People's  Park.  Were  you  in  on  the  vote  about  People's  Park  and  that  issue? 

Leach:       Most  of  the  controversy  about  People's  Park  that  I  was  involved  with  was  with  Chancellor 
Tien.  Some  of  the  earlier  votes  on  it,  I  was  not-that's  been  around  a  long  time.  I 
remember  Bill  French  Smith  had  a  heart  attack  over  that  one. 

LaBerge:  Truly? 

Leach:      Oh,  no,  but  I  mean,  he  really  was  upset  by  it  and  said  this  is  just  crazy-because  it  had 
been  around  for  so  long. 

LaBerge:  Anything  else  like  that  on  other  campuses?  Berkeley's  probably  the  most  notorious. 
Leach:       Oh,  no.  People's  Park—I  think  that  takes  the  prize. 
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Cal-PIRG 


LaBerge:  Okay.  Let's  see.  Before  we  touch  a  little  bit  on  the  search  committee  for  the  president 

after  that,  any  other  issues  that  came  up  during  David  Gardner's  presidency?  Oh,  I  know, 
the  Cal-PIRG  check-off.  Do  you  remember  that  issue,  and  what  the  discussion  was? 

Leach:       Oh,  yes,  certainly. 
LaBerge:  Tell  me~ 

## 

Leach:       Cal-PIRG  was  in  serious  violation  of  their  responsibilities.  They  were  to  provide  an 
annual  audit  indicating  how  their  monies  had  been  spent  and  that  they  were  properly 
accounting  for  their  monies.  They  never  provided  those.  They  were  to  be  provided  from 
each  campus.  The  chancellors  were  the  ones  who  recommended  to  us  that  we  remove  the 
authority  for  the  Cal-PIRG  check-off,  because,  despite  considerable  effort  by  the 
chancellors  to  get  Cal-PIRG  to  meet  their  responsibilities,  Cal-PIRG  failed  to  do  it.  And 
Cal-PIRG,  of  course,  came  and  made  a  real  pitch  that  they  should  have  this.  One  of  the 
things  that  they  were  told  is,  "Well,  how  about  a  voluntary?  We  don't  object  to  a 
voluntary."  And  they  said,  "Oh,  no,  absolutely  not  a  voluntary." 

Now,  when  someone  says,  "We  should  take  the  students'  money  and  spend  their 
money,  but  we're  not  prepared  to  sell  what  we're  doing  on  its  own  merits,"  I  have  no 
interest  in  what  they're  doing,  because  they've  just  proved  that  they  didn't  have  belief  that 
the  students  were  interested  in  what  they  had  to  sell  and  would  voluntarily  take  it.  They 
insisted  on  something  mandatory.  That  smacks  of  fascism  to  me,  when  you  start  telling 
people,  "I  know  what's  good  for  you,  and  don't  bother  asking  me  to  sell  it  to  you." 

So  I  think  Cal-PIRG  was  way,  way  off  balance.  And  I  also  think  that  they  were  largely 
driven  and  inspired  and  guided  by  Ralph  Nader.  Ralph  Nader,  as  you  probably  know, 
made  a  visit  to  David  Gardner  on  the  subject  of  Cal-PIRG,  and  my  understanding  is, 
virtually  threatened  David  if  they  didn't  have  this.  Which  I  think  is  an  outrageous  thing 
for  the  university  to  be  involved  in  even  peripherally. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  think  any  of  the  later  controversy  over  the  retirement  package  had  any  connection 
with  that? 

Leach:       I  have  heard  this  suggested.  It  could  be.  I  have  no  idea;  I  have  no  way  of  ever  proving  it. 
I  have  never  heard  any  proof,  but  who  knows? 

LaBerge:  And  was  that  a  unified  feeling  among  the  regents,  about  Cal-PIRG? 
Leach:       As  far  as  that  they  shouldn't  have  a  check-off? 
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LaBerge:  Yes. 

Leach:       Oh,  yes,  very  strong,  very  strong,  yes.  Probably  because  the  chancellors  usually  are  very, 
very  supportive  of  what  the  students  want  to  do.  And  the  chancellors  came  in  and  said, 
"This  group  is  off  base.  They're  a  law  unto  themselves,  they  don't  want  to  play  by  the 
rules.  We,  the  chancellors,  recommend  this  not  go  forward."  The  Cal-PIRG  people  had  to 
convince  us  that  there  was  something  the  chancellors  weren't  seeing  and  that  they  were 
sincere  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  totally  failed  to  carry  that  message. 


A  Board  of  Individuals 


LaBerge:  On  other  issues,  we  didn't  really  talk  about  this,  when  there  was  division  among  the 

regents.  Did  you  always  know  how  the  sides  were  going  to  end  up,  or  were  there  some 
leaders,  or--? 

Leach:       No,  you  didn't  know  always  how  it  would  end  up.  I  think  people  were  very  good  about 
looking  at  the  issues,  the  issue  before  you,  and  looking  at  the  facts.  And  different  people 
reacted  differently  to  the  information.  Jerry  [Jeremiah]  Hallisey  was  very  often  of  a 
different  mindset  than  others,  and  I  think  that  may  be  just  because  of  political  differences 
or  whatever,  just  how  he  looks  at  things  differently.  I  mean,  Jerry  was  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  but  he  often  looked  at  things  differently  than  some  of  the  other  regents. 

LaBerge:  And  do  you  think  there  was  any  loyalty  to  the  governor  who  appointed  a  regent,  or~I 
guess  that's  where  the  loyalty  would  be—or  not? 

Leach:       Well,  I  certainly  think  there's  loyalty  to  someone  who  appointed  you,  and  I  think  that  there 
also  is  loyalty  to  perhaps  someone  who's  in  leadership  of  your  own  party.  I  mean,  you  feel 
it.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  you  necessarily  agree  on  every  issue.  And  I  don't  think,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  really  affected  people's  votes.  I  don't  think  that  Governor  Deukmejian 
expected  anyone  to  vote  a  particular  way  because  he  appointed  them.  I  don't  think  any 
regent  felt  that  such  expectation  was  there  for  them. 

LaBerge:  How  about,  since  we're  on  that,  since  Pete  Wilson  has  been  governor?  Has  there  been  a 
change,  do  you  think,  in  the  regents,  or  in  the  way  he  interacts  with  the  regents? 

Leach:       No.  First  of  all,  I  was  there  at  the  very  end  of  Deukmejian's  tenure,  so  I  didn't  really  have 
that  much  dealing  with  Governor  Deukmejian,  so  I  can't  really  say.  But  I  think  Pete 
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Wilson  is  from  the  same  point  of  view,  that  I  think  he  appoints  people  and  expects  them  to 
exercise  their  independent  judgment.  And  they  do.  It  was  proven  last  Friday.' 


Technology  Transfer 


LaBerge:  That's  right,  [laughs]  I  think  there's  one  more  issue:  technology  transfer  initiatives.  Were 
you  involved  in  any  of  that  discussion? 

Leach:       I  was  involved  in  some  of  the  problems  we  had  with  the  Office  of  Technology  Transfer, 

and  there  again,  I  think  that  that  was  an  area  that  needed  some  management  attention,  but  I 
think  that  it  was  primarily  an  Office  of  the  President  management  issue  as  opposed  to  a 
regental  issue.  The  regents  pay  attention  to  it  when  it  surfaces  that  there  perhaps  was 
some  mismanagement  there,  but  we  kind  of  deal  by  exception—if  there  is  something  that 
sticks  out  because  it's  a  problem  and  an  exception  to  policy,  the  way  we  see  it.  But  I 
would  regard  it  as  primarily  a  management  issue. 

But  I  think  that  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  new  things  that  are  developed  by 
our  research,  that  technology  transfer  working  effectively  is  very  important  to  the 
university,  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  our  research  developments  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  also  to  getting  the  economic  benefit  to  the  university.  I  think  that  that's  an 
important  area. 


1  The  Board  of  Regents,  in  November  1997,  voted  to  extend  health  and  housing  benefits  to  same-sex 
domestic  partners  of  unmarried  UC  employees,  against  the  recommendation  of  the  governor. 
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IV  POST  GARDNER  YEARS 


President  Jack  Pcltason 


LaBerge:  Were  you  on  the  search  committee  for  the  next  president? 

Leach:       I  was  not  on  the  Peltason  search  committee,  but  of  course,  I  was  very  much  involved  in 
the  successor  to  Peltason. 

LaBerge:  Well,  let's  start  with  President  Peltason.  How  was  his  leadership  different  from  David 
Gardner's?  And  was  there  a  marked  change,  or  not? 

Leach:       It  was  a  very  definite  change.  David  was  a  very  strong  president—and  I  don't  want  to  say 
Jack  was  not  strong,  but  his  management  style  was  different.  David  was  very  hands-on 
and  very  focused  and  very  determined,  and  Jack  had  a  much  more  collegial  approach  in 
terms  of,  Let's  sit  down  and  talk  about  this  thing,  and  Jack  would  come  forward  and  have 
his  recommendations.  Jack,  I  think,  was  a  very  effective  administrator,  but  he  had  a  much 
quieter  style,  as  I  say,  much  more  of  a  collegial  approach  as  opposed  to  a  normal  chief- 
executive-type  approach. 

LaBerge:  Were  you  on  the  search  committee  for  Richard  Atkinson? 
Leach:       Yes,  I  was  chairman  at  the  time. 
LaBerge:  How  does  the  committee- 
Leach:       Actually,  I  was  head  of-- Jack  had  talked  about  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  he  had—I 

don't  know  whether  it  was  just  an  excuse  or  not,  but  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  me 
be  the  chairman  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  change.  So  I  was  very  much  involved  with 
that. 
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Search  Committee 


LaBerge:  And  how  were  you  appointed  to  the  committee,  and  what  does  the  committee  do? 

Leach:       Well,  I  was  the  chairman.  So  I  appointed  the  committee.  And  the  committee's  job, 

obviously,  was  to—and  the  chairman  does  participate,  he  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
You  take  applications  and  you  go  over  lists  of  people  who  are  other  prospective  people 
who  perhaps  might  be  on  the  list,  and  you  talk  about  them  with  faculty.  Faculty's  input  is 
exceptionally  important,  because  faculty  and  senior  administrators  know  a  lot  of  the 
people  in  the  academic  community  that  those  of  us  who  are  regents  do  not  know.  The 
input  of  Peltason  about  prospective  people  was  very  good. 

LaBerge:  How  much  of  a  push  to  either  find  someone  outside  the  university,  or  to  find  someone 
inside? 

Leach:       The  search  committee  visits  with  administrative  groups,  faculty  groups,  the  chancellors, 
alumni  groups,  students,  and  staff  members.  And  one  of  the  questions  that  we  ask 
particularly  of  faculty  and  administrators  is,  Should  the  person  come— is  there  a 
compelling  reason  to  choose  someone  from  within  the  university  or  outside  the  university? 
And  we  always  heard,  Well,  the  University  of  California  system  is  large,  it's  complex,  and 
it's  a  little  different  than  most  other  systems.  It's  a  leg  up  for  someone  to  know  that,  how  it 
works,  either  by  currently  being  here  or  having  been  here  somewhere  in  their  career, 
perhaps,  and  then  gone  on  to  something  else.  So  they  felt  that  University  of  California 
experience  was  a  plus. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  that  particular  time,  we  had  a  lot  of  encouragement  to  look 
outside.  I  don't  know  why,  but  that  was  the  case.  Two  resources  that  I  personally  used- 
the  committee  didn't  use,  and  the  committee  wasn't  even  aware  I  think  that  I  was  using 
these  people—were  [Stanford  President]  Gerhard  Caspar  and  Harold  Shapiro.  Because 
Gerhard  Caspar  was  not  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  position,  Harold  Shapiro  was  not 
going  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  position.  Harold  Shapiro,  as  you  know,  is  the  president  of 
Princeton,  but  he  had  a  long  tenure  as  the  president  of  Michigan,  which  is  probably  in 
many  ways  as  much  like  the  University  of  California  as  there  is.  There's  nothing  like  the 
University  of  California  in  terms  of  scope  and  size  and  number  of  campuses,  but  Michigan 
being  a  large  public  university  has  many  of  the  same  kind  of  issues  to  deal  with  as 
University  of  California. 

So  between  those  two  people,  who  knew  virtually  everybody  in  North  America  who 
were  potential  candidates,  and  being  able  to  talk  with  them  about  the  merits  or  lack  of  or 
availability  of  some  of  the  key  people  was  very  helpful  to  us. 

LaBerge:  After  you've  done  your  search  and  talked  to  all  the  different  groups  and  then  interviewed 
people,  how  do  you  come  to  your  decision? 
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Leach:       Well,  you  narrow  the  list  down.  You  sit  there,  and  the  search  committee  consists  of 

faculty  members  as  well.  And  you  end  up  with  a  short  list.  And  on  your  short  list,  you 
decide  who  of  those  are  the  most  outstanding,  and  you  arrange  for  the  committee  to 
interview—and  I've  forgotten  how  many  we'd  interview.  Maybe  it  was  three.  So  you  get 
down  a  list,  and  then  out  of  that,  you  generally  try  to  choose  somebody. 

LaBerge:  And  does  the  committee  choose,  or  does  the  whole  Board  of  Regents? 

Leach:       Well,  ultimately,  the  Board  of  Regents  chooses.  It's  the  committee's  task  to  make  a 

recommendation.  And  there  were  discussions  at  the  regents  that  perhaps—it  was  actually 
Lieutenant  Governor  [Gray]  Davis  who  suggested,  well,  maybe  the  top  three  or  four 
candidates  should  come  to  the  whole  Board  of  Regents.  We  explained  to  him  that  the  top 
three  or  four  candidates  would  probably  drop  out  of  the  search  upon  that  suggestion, 
because  all  of  them  were  gainfully  employed  someplace  else  doing  something  else,  and 
they  really  didn't  want  to  advertise  to  their  own  board  of  trustees  that  they  were  trotting 
out  to  California  to  be  one  of  three  people,  of  which  one  would  get  the  job.  People  aren't 
going  to  do  that.  We  did  have  leaks,  and  I  don't  think  that  the  leaks  that  did  occur 
generated  in  our  committee,  but  who  knows? 

But  at  any  rate,  the  committee  ultimately  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  board,  and 
the  board  really  can  say,  "Yes,  we  accept  it,"  or  they  can  say,  "No,  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board." 

LaBerge:  But  you  didn't  have  any  "Go  back  to  the  drawing  board"? 
Leach:       They  didn't  send  us  back  to  the  drawing  board. 


President  Richard  Atkinson 

LaBerge:  How  would  you  compare  and  contrast  Richard  Atkinson's  leadership? 

Leach:       Dick  is  a  combination  of  David  and  Jack.  He  is  much  more  of  what  I  call  the  CEO  type 

than  Jack.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  much  more  collegial  than  David.  I  think  his  style  suits 
this  university  very  well,  and  I  think  he's  doing  a  good  job. 

LaBerge:  Are  there  any  issues  that  you'd  like  to  bring  up  that  we  haven't  covered? 

Leach:       Not  at  all. 

LaBerge:  Do  you  think  we've  covered  most  of  them  to  the  max? 
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Leach:       I  think  so.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  perhaps  we  didn't  talk  enough  about  is,  I  think 
David  Gardner  was  an  extremely  far-sighted  leader.  In  other  words,  I  think  he  thought  a 
lot  about  the  future  on  particular  issues.  What  is  the  future  going  to  be  on  this  particular 
issue?  Where  do  we  want  to  be?  How  do  we  get  there?  I  think  that  many  people  running 
a  large  institution  are  so  overwhelmed  with  the  day-to-day  and  the  short-range  problems 
that  they  do  not  give  adequate  thought  to  the  longer  term.  I  think  David  was  exceptionally 
good  in  that.  He  probably  did  more  in  my  estimation—not  that  Jack  and  Dick  did  not  and 
aren't  good  at  it,  but  I  think  that  David  was  exceptional. 

LaBerge:  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Leach:       Thank  you  for  your  time. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Steven  A.  Merksamer 


Steven  A.  Merksamer  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Governor  George  Deukmejian  from 
1983  to  1987.  In  that  capacity,  he  had  an  ongoing  communication  with  University  of  California 
President  David  Gardner  during  his  tenure.  The  interview  which  follows  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
documentation  of  the  Gardner  presidency  and  of  University  relationships  with  state  government. 
He  discusses  the  UC  budget,  divestment  of  UC  pension  holdings  in  South  Africa,  faculty  salaries 
and  other  pertinent  issues  of  the  time. 

The  interview  took  place  on  March  6,  1997,  in  Mr.  Merksamer's  office  at  his  law  firm, 
Nielsen,  Merksamer,  Hodgson,  Parrinello  &  Mueller.  He  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  and  it 
was  final  typed,  proofed  and  indexed  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office.  The  interview  was 
conducted  as  part  of  The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constituencies, 
1983-1995,  oral  history  project. 


Carole  Hicke,  Interviewer/  Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
March  2001 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  STEVEN  A.  MERKSAMER 

Steven  A.  Merksamer  is  the  senior  government  law  partner  in 
the  Northern  California  law  firm  of  Nielsen,  Merksamer, 
Parrinello,  Mueller  &  Naylor,  LLP.   A  recognized  expert  in 
government  and  administrative  law  and  the  initiative  process,  he 
has  also  had  a  most  distinguished  career  in  public  service.   He 
has  served  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  Governor  George  Deukmejian,  a 
position  which  he  held  from  January  1983  to  May  1987.   Prior  to 
that,  he  was  the  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  California,  serving  as  the  Attorney  General's  senior  counselor 
and  policy  advisor.   He  has  also  served  as  a  state  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Assistant  to  the  Lt .  Governor  and  Assistant  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  California  State  Assembly.   He  chaired  and 
directed  the  Transition  between  the  Brown  and  Deukmejian 
administrations.   Widely  quoted  in  state  and  national 
publications,  he  has  served  as  a  key  policy  and  political  advisor 
to  many  state  and  national  political  leaders.   He  was  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  to  serve  on  the  President's  Administration  of 
Justice  Task  Force,  the  President's  Export  Council,  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars.   He  is  an  honors 
graduate  of  Claremont  McKenna  College,  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  McGeorge  School  of 
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Law.   He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 

Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace,  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Rose  Institute  of  State  and  Local  Government. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Governor's  Residence  Foundation.   Mr. 
Merksamer  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Golden 

State  Museum. 

*  *  *  * 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  STEVEN  MERKSAMER 


I  APPOINTMENT  OF  DAVID  GARDNER 

[Interview  1:  March  6,  1997]  ##' 
[Sacramento,  California] 


David  Saxon  Briefing 


Hicke:  I've  got  a  lot  of  information  about  your  background  from  your  oral  history  done  for  the 

California  State  Archives2.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if  you  were  involved  in  the  selection  of 
President  Gardner. 

Merksamer:  I  wasn't  involved  as  a  decision  maker  per  se.  But  we  were  involved  in  the  selection  in 
the  sense  that-my  recollection  is  that  David  Saxon  was  still  president  of  the  University 
of  California  when  Governor  [George]  Deukmejian  was  elected  governor.  In  fact,  I 
recall  a  briefing  that  he  conducted  for  the  governor  and  myself,  which  did  not  go  well. 
And  then  of  course,  he  announced  his  retirement. 


Hicke:  Could  you  elaborate  on  why  it  didn't  go  well? 


Merksamer:  Both  the  governor  and  I  felt  that  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  reality  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Sacramento,  the  reality  of  how  far  UC  had  fallen,  and  why.  He  was  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  UC  was  not  as  well  regarded  as  he  thought  it  should  have  been  and 
as  it  was  twenty  years  before.  But  I  think  he  was  out  of  touch  as  to  the  reasons  that 
happened.  I  don't  know  Dr.  Saxon  well  at  all;  I've  only  met  him  once.  And  he  might  be 
a  very  charming  and  humble  man.  But  he  came  across~to  the  governor  and  to  myself— 
as  kind  of  arrogant  and  condescending  toward  Sacramento,  which  I  believed  was 
indicative,  or  in  fact  a  metaphor  for  how  UC  had  handled  Sacramento  in  the  years  prior 
to  George  Deukmejian  becoming  governor. 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes 
follows  the  transcript. 

2Merksamer,  Steven  A.,  Oral  History  Interview  with  Steven  A.  Merksamer,  by  Donald  B. 
Seney  for  the  California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History  Program  1994. 


Hicke: 
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I  think  you  can't  blame  the  University  of  California  for  what  happened  to  them  in  the 
preceding  twenty  years.  And  they  had  problems  with  several  governors:  Governor 
[Ronald]  Reagan  and  Governor  [Edmund  G.,  Jr.]  Brown.  But  their  attitude,  their 
arrogance  was  maybe  a  defensiveness  that  was  triggered  by  the  way  they  thought  they 
were  being  treated  by  Sacramento.  The  fact  is  by  the  time  that  we  got  in  the  picture  and 
met  with  President  Saxon,  he  came  across  as  out  of  touch  and  arrogant.  And  it  was  not 
a  productive  meeting. 

That's  an  interesting  little  bit  of  background  about  how  things  worked.  Okay,  I 
interrupted  you  when  you  were  just  saying  that  you  had  had  this  interview. 


Merksamer:  Yes,  when  I  was  with  Saxon.  And  then  he  announced  his  retirement.  I  don't  recall 
when  that  was,  you  might  know.  It  was  very  early  in  Deukmejian's  first  term. 


Hicke: 


It  must  have  been  '82? 


Merksamer:  Actually  I  thought  we  met  him  in  very  early  '83,  and  he  was  still  president.  So  maybe 
he  had  announced  his  retirement,  that  he  was  leaving,  and  he  was  leaving  in  a  few 
months. 


Gardner  Takes  Over 


Merksamer:  Then  Gardner  took  over  in  '83.  A  selection  committee  was  picked,  and  I  certainly  was 
not  involved  in  the  selection  directly.  And  neither  was  the  governor  in  a  sense,  but  the 
governor's  appointees  were  heavily  involved  in  the  selection.  I  believe  Roy  Brophy 
was  either  the  chairman  of  the  selection  committee  or  very  active  on  the  selection 
committee.  I  don't  recall.  But  the  governor's  appointees  were  very  involved  in  the 
selection,  and  we  were  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  And  also,  the  other  fellow  played 
a  large  role,  very  close  to  the  governor,  [thinking]  and  I  forget  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
regent,  chairman  of  the  regents,  at  the  time.  And  he  was  the  CEO  of  a  high  tech 
company.  And  he  had  been  briefing  us.  And  we  were  learning  some  very  positive 
things  about  David  Gardner.  So  that  when  we  met  David  Gardner,  we  were  hoping  to 
be  impressed. 


Gardner  Meets  with  Governor  and  Chief  of  Staff 


Hicke:  You  met  him  before  he  was  appointed? 

Merksamer:  No.  Shortly  after. 
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Hicke:  Can  you  recall  that  meeting?  Give  me  the  details? 

Merksamer:  Yes.  He  called  me  and  he  introduced  himself,  and  he  said  he'd  like  to  meet  with  the 
governor  to  discuss  the  university.  He  was  brand  new,  and  understood  there  were 
problems  in  the  past  between  a  whole  series  of  the  governors'  offices  and  the  university; 
he  wanted  to  rectify  that.  I  gave  him  an  earful  about  how  screwed  up  I  thought  the 
university  was  in  terms  of  the  way  it  was  being  managed.  And  he  listened,  and  we  set 
up  a  meeting  date.  And  he  came  in,  and  my  recollection  is  he  came  in  alone,  and  met 
with  the  governor  and  myself. 

We  were  in  the  governor's  private  office— sort  of  a  study;  Pete  Wilson  uses  it  as  a 
study— outside  of  what  was  Deukmejian's  private  office.  It's  a  small  office,  smaller  than 
this  office  [indicates  his  office].  We  sat,  and  we  just  chatted  for  a  pretty  long  time  as 
these  meetings  go-maybe  an  hour.  It  was  a  very  positive  meeting.  The  chemistry  was 
very,  very  good.  David  Gardner  is  very  articulate,  very  smart,  very  smooth,  was  well 
prepared  for  the  meeting.  Basically,  they  met  with  a  mea  culpa  on  the  part  of  the 
university,  not  for  anything  necessarily  that  he  did. 

Obviously  he  had  taken  to  heart  some  of  the  things  that  I  had  said  to  him  on  the 
phone.  But  I'm  sure  that  what  I  had  said  to  him  on  the  phone,  he  had  also  been  getting 
repeated  to  him  by  his  staff,  his  new  staff-Steve  Arditti  and  some  of  the  others— for  a 
long  period  of  time.  Because  it  was  real.  He  obviously  took  his  cue  from  that,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  conduct  himself  differently.  That  he  wanted  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  governor,  with  the  administration,  with  the  legislative  branch.  That  he  wanted 
full  and  open  communication.  That  he  was  a  team  player. 
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II  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  STATE  OFFICERS 


Budget  for  University  of  California 


Merksamer:  We,  at  that  point,  had  a  very  serious  budget  problem.  We  had  inherited  better  than  a 
billion-dollar  shortfall,  which  by  today's  standards  is  not  a  large  shortfall,  but  in  1982, 
off  a  $22  billion  budget,  a  SI. 5  billion  deficit  was  a  big  thing.  It'd  be  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  $4  billion  deficit  today.  Instead  of  saying,  "Well,  we're  sacred.  We  are  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  university  system:  state  college  university  system,  community 
colleges.  We're  better  than  K-12.  We're  better  than  all  the  other  programs,  so  we  need 
to  be  protected."  He  said,  "Look.  I  have  a  mission.  I  want  to  rebuild  the  University  of 
California  and  make  it  the  finest  public  university  in  the  world  once  again.  And  I  think 
that's  what  you  want  to  do."  And  the  governor  said,  "Yes,  that's  what  I  want  to  do." 
[back  to  Gardner]  "But  I  recognize  that  it's  not  going  to  happen  in  one  year,  or  two 
years.  I  also  recognize  we're  part  of  a  system,  and  when  everyone's  doing  poorly,  we're 
going  to  have  to  take  our  share  and  take  our  lumps  as  well." 


Hicke: 


This  is  Gardner? 


Merksamer:  Gardner.  "And  when  things  are  getting  better,  we  hope  we  will  benefit  from  that.  It 

will  be  during  the  better  times  that  the  state  will  be  able  to  get  our  budget  back  to  first- 
step,  adequate,  and  then  second-step,  we  can  start  approaching  high  quality  and 
excellence  again." 

We  liked  that  very,  very  much,  because  that  in  fact  was  exactly  where  we  were.  We 
knew  that  the  university  would  have  to  take  some  hits  in  that  first  year  like  everybody 
would.  It  wasn't  because  we  were  anti-university  and  anti-education.  It's  because  you 
can't  ever  ultimately  solve  the  problem  of  higher  education  or  K-12  or  do  anything  else 
that  requires  dollars  if  the  checks  you  write  bounce.  We  had  to  restore  fiscal  stability 
and  integrity  to  California,  and  we  had  to  do  it  quickly.  We  had  to  restore  our  bond 
rating,  which  had  sunk.  And  we  had  to  do  that  quickly.  And  unless  and  until  we  did 
that,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  deal  seriously  with  the  problems  that  confronted  our  state. 
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We  knew  that  once  we  were  able  to  do  that— we  were  hopeful  we'd  get  it  done  within 
a  year—then  we  would  be  able  to— this  is  the  governor  talking— we  would  be  able  to 
begin  the  process  of  restoring  excellence  to  the  University  of  California.  He  felt  very 
strongly  going  into  the  office  of  governor  that  higher  education,  particularly,  had  been 
shortchanged  during  the  Brown  years  and  during  the  Reagan  years.  And  he  felt  also, 
going  in,  that  a  strong  system  of  public  education,  and  higher  public  education,  in  our 
state  is  not  only  essential  in  and  of  itself,  but  it's  essential  because  it  helps  to  create- 
you  can't  have  a  healthy  state  without  a  fine  public  education  system.  You  can't  be  the 
entrepreneurial  capital  in  the  world,  you  can't  be  a  center  for  high  tech  and  do  business, 
if  you  don't  have  an  extraordinarily  well-educated  workforce.  And  you're  not  going  to 
have  an  extraordinarily  well-educated  workforce,  if  you  don't  have  an  extraordinary 
public  university,  that  is  able  to  confer  Ph.D.s  in  science  and  mathematics  and  those 
kinds  of  things. 


Results  of  the  First  Meeting 


Merksamer:  So  we  were  very  committed.  So  I  guess  to  summarize:  I  think  his  bottom  line— and  I 
know  I  didn't  give  you  the  chance  to  interrupt  and  ask  a  question—but  his  bottom  line  I 
think,  going  into  this  meeting,  which  I  think  was  a  pivotal  meeting  in  the  relationship- 
it  was  clear  that  everything  flowed  from  this  meeting  during  the  rest  of  Deukmejian's 
term  in  terms  of  the  University  of  California-was  Gardner  saying,  "I'm  different  than 
my  predecessors.  UC  is  going  to  be  conducted  differently,  managed  differently  than 
the  way  it's  been  managed  in  the  past.  We're  going  to  work  with  you.  We're  going  to  be 
more  politically  adept.  We  understand  the  real  world  and  we  want  to  be  a  partner." 
And  the  governor  said,  "I  agree  with  that.  I'm  glad  you  understand  my  problems.  And  I 
understand  your  problems.  And  once  we  get  my  problems  taken  care  of,  as  a  partner, 
we  will  fulfill  our  end  of  the  partnership,  and  we  will  restore  together  excellence  to 
higher  education  in  this  state." 

Hicke:  This  list  that  you've  gone  down-things  that  you're  both  interested  in—did  this  stem 

from  your  telephone  call? 

Merksamer:  Some  of  these  very  same  things,  yes.  Most  of  what  we  discussed  in  our  meeting  was 
discussed  in  the  telephone  call,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  As  you  can  probably 
already  tell,  I  am  a  very  direct,  very  candid,  very  bottom-line  kind  of  person.  And  even 
though  I'd  never  met  David  Gardner,  I  figured  I  had  to  let  him  know  where  we  were 
coming  from,  and  I  would  hope  that  he  would  let  us  know  where  he  was  coming  from. 
And  that's  how  adults  leam  to  work  with  one  another. 

And  so  I  was  very  candid  with  him,  in  terms  of  what  I  thought  the  problems  were 
and  how  I  thought  the  problems  ought  to  be  addressed.  And  he  was  equally  candid  with 
me.  I  had  briefed  the  governor  on  our  conversation.  But  I  knew  when  I  talked  to  David 
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that  I  was  reflecting  George's  views,  because  I  knew  very  well  what  George's  views 
were.  And  the  meeting  basically  followed  that  except  it  was  amplified  considerably  by 
both  gentlemen  and  myself. 

There  was  a  bonding  that  took  place  certainly  between  David  and  the  governor,  but 
also  between  David  and  myself.  He  had  an  extraordinary  relationship  with  George 
Deukmejian,  but  he  worked  through  me  during  the  whole  period  of  time.  Although  he 
could  see  the  governor  whenever  he  wanted,  and  did!  It  was  a  partnership,  and  we  were 
all  adults,  and  we  were  all  working  to  try  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  people  of  California. 
But  a  bond  developed  almost  immediately,  in  my  view,  between  the  governor  and 
David.  It  developed  at  that  meeting,  and  I  will  say  that  the  bond  probably  developed 
between  David  and  myself  on  our  phone  call,  and  it  was  further  strengthened  during  the 
meeting  and  then  it  just  grew  from  that  point  forward  for  both  of  us. 


Resolving  the  Budget  Problems 


Hicke:  Can  I  just  ask  you  to  go  along  and  tell  me  how  this  all  played  out? 

Merksamer:  What  the  end  result  was? 

Hicke:  Well,  let's  start  with  some  of  these  things  that  you  mentioned:  the  budgeting,  I  think, 

was  the  first  problem.  How  did  that  work? 

Merksamer:  I'm  sure  the  first  year  we  cut  UC.  Bill  Honig,  who  was  representing  K-12,  threw  a 

temper  tantrum.  I  would  say  as  good  as  the  relationship  with  David  Gardner  was,  the 
Honig-Deukmejian  relationship  was  that  bad,  was  the  opposite.  Completely.  And  it 
was  because  David  Gardner  came  in  and  said,  "As  long  as  we're  agreed  that  our 
ultimate  goal  is  to  restore  excellence  to  UC  and  build  the  finest  public  education  system 
in  the  world— because  that's  my  bottom  line  as  president  and  I  hope  that  will  be  your 
bottom  line  as  governor"— and  it  was— "as  long  as  we  can  agree  to  that,  then  we  can 
work  together  to  get  there.  And  it  means  that  if  I  have  to  hold  my  nose  and  take  some 
cuts,  because  you're  having  a  difficult  time  with  the  whole  budget,  I'm  a  team  player.  If 
everybody's  taking  cuts,  I'm  going  to  take  cuts."  In  fact,  my  recollection  is— and  I'm 
positive  this  is  right,  because  otherwise  I  wouldn't  remember  it  this  strongly—the  first 
year  he  came  in  and  I  believe  he  even  offered  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  cutting. 


Hicke: 


Gardner  offered  to  take  more  of  a  cut? 


Merksamer:  Yes,  because  he  knew  how  bad  our  situation  was.  And  I  don't  remember  now  if  we 
accepted  that  offer  or  not.  But  trust  me  when  I  tell  you  it  was  a  very  smart  political 
move.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  so  cynical,  because  I  don't  ascribe  cynical  motives  to 
David.  I  think  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 


Hicke: 
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Politics  is  knowing  how  to  get  things  done,  right? 


Merksamer:  That's  exactly  right.  And  the  governor  was  just,  I  think,  very  taken  aback  by  his 
sincerity,  because  here's  a  governor  who  everybody  is  asking  for  more,  nobody's 
looking  at  the  state  as  a  whole,  everybody's  looking  at  their  own  individual  piece.  You 
had  Bill  Honig  out  there  whining  about-here  the  governor  had  basically  done 
everything  he  could  to  protect  K-12,  and  they  took  the  least  hit.  They  had  to  take  a  hit, 
but  they  took  the  least  hit.  And  then  you've  got  Bill  Honig  out  there  trying  to  demonize 
George  Deukmejian,  and  this  went  on  throughout-David  was  lucky  in  a  way  that  he 
came  in  at  the  same  time  Honig  did.  Because  his  actions,  which  were  very  mature  and 
very  adult  and  very  responsible,  were  in  complete  and  opposite  contrast  to  Bill  Honig. 
And  as  a  result,  even  though  K-12  did  very  well  because  George  Deukmejian  is  not  a 
spiteful  guy,  and  during  his  years,  education  total  was  getting  around  55  percent  of  the 
entire  general  fund.  K-12  was  getting  30-something  percent.  And  we  wanted  it  to  do 
better,  but  UC  was  doing  even  better,  ended  up  doing  significantly  better  than  K-12. 


Hicke: 


In  the  long  run? 


Merksamer:  In  the  long  run.  And  you  want  me  to  bring  it  to  the  end.  I  think  at  the  end  of  the 

Deukmejian  "reign,"  I  think  the  most  dispassionate,  objective  observers,  even  some  of 
Deukmejian's  most  severe  critics,  for  example,  would  say  that  he  was  probably  the  best 
or  one  of  the  best  governors,  maybe  with  Pat  Brown,  in  terms  of  the  University  of 
California.  I  forget  how  much  their  budget  went  up  in  the  course  of  the  Deukmejian 
years,  but  it  went  up  much,  much  faster  than  the  rest  of  state  government.  Much,  much 
faster.  And  much,  much  faster  frankly  than  K-12.  And  K-12  went  up  significantly. 
Significantly.  Education  went  up  significantly  in  the  Deukmejian  years.  Higher 
education  exploded.  And  what  went  down  was  basically  health  and  welfare. 

But  we  also  had  a  boom  during  the  Deukmejian  years.  Once  we  got  over  the  hurdle, 
the  budget  shortfall  of '83  and  '84,  got  that  behind  us,  we  had  a  huge  growth  spurt  until 
the  very  end.  And  we  had  all  this  money,  and  we  were  able  to  basically  put  the  great 
bulk  of  it  in  education. 

We  also  had  an  expansive  prison  construction  program,  because  we  had  a  prison 
crisis.  That  also  saw  huge  growth,  but  I  would  say  the  University  of  California  and 
Corrections  probably  saw  the  biggest  growth  during  the  Deukmejian  years.  And  all  that 
happened  and  was  cemented  during  that  first  meeting  with  David  Gardner,  which  was 
between  the  two  of  them,  which  was  the  pivotal  meeting. 

Hicke:  What  about  the  legislature?  Where  did  they  come  in? 

Merksamer:  Well,  they  come  in  in  the  sense  that  the  governor,  while  he  is  the  leader  of  the  executive 
branch,  doesn't  have  the  power  to  appropriate  money.  The  governor  has  to  produce  a 
budget  and  try  to  convince  the  legislature  to  pass  it.  David  Gardner  had  a  good 
relationship  with  the  legislature.  Some  members  of  the  legislature,  the  Democrats  in 
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the  legislature,  were  used  to  higher  education,  education  in  general,  being  critical  of  a 
Republican,  but  David  refused  to  be  critical  of  Deukmejian,  refused  to  be  partisan  in 
any  sense  for  anybody.  He  had  one  commitment  and  one  commitment  only,  and  that 
was  to  improve  the  University  of  California. 

I  think  that  may  have  hurt  him  initially  with  some  of  the  more  partisan  Democratic 
members.  But  I  think  that  by  the  time-the  university  first  of  all  is  well  represented  in 
Sacramento.  They  have  a  very  strong  lobbying  arm  here.  They  have  a  lot  of  alums 
who  can  be  very  effective  in  Sacramento.  Gardner,  himself,  was  a  very  charming  and 
effective  leader  for  UC.  And  I  think  he  was  able  to  win  most  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  key  legislators.  Meaning  not  all,  but  certainly  enough  to  get  pretty  much  what  he 
wanted,  which  is  what  he  did.  He  got  pretty  much  what  he  wanted. 


A  Special  UC  President-Governor  Relationship 


Hicke: 


Did  you  and  the  governor  have  to  negotiate  with  the  legislature? 


Merksamer:  Yes,  occasionally.  And  generally  with  UC  on  everything.  The  relationship  was 
extraordinary.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  relationship  as  close  as  the  Deukmejian- 
Gardner  relationship  or  the  UC-governor  relationship,  that  has  existed  any  other  time  in 
our  history  as  at  this  time. 


Hicke: 


Sounds  unique. 


Merksamer:  It  was  very  special.  It  was  unique.  I  don't  know  what  happened  in  the  early  days  of 
[Robert]  Sproul,  Earl  Warren;  but  Pat  Brown  was  a  great  friend  of  higher  education.  I 
have  to  assume  he  worked  very  closely  with  the  university.  I  can  tell  you  this:  when  I 
started  working  in  the  Reagan  years  as  a  young  aide  in  the  legislature,  I  was  twenty 
years  old.  And  I  worked  through  the  Reagan  years  and  the  Brown  years.  It  was 
obviously  nothing  like  what  occurred  during  the  Deukmejian  years. 

It  really  hasn't  occurred  since  either.  I  don't  believe  the  relationships  with  the 
university  have  been  nearly  as  good  since  Governor  Deukmejian  left  as  they  were 
during  that  time.  We  negotiated  our  way  through  a  lot  of  difficult  issues,  which  you  are 
probably  going  to  ask  me  about:  divestment  and  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  So  it's  not 
like  we  did  not  have  our  share  of  controversial  issues.  And  it's  not  like  we  did  not  have 
our  issues  upon  which  we  disagreed;  we  did!  There  were  disagreements,  but  Gardner 
and  Deukmejian  had  so  much  respect  for  one  another  that  they're  both  similar  in  the 
sense  that  they're  both  very  family  oriented,  and  they're  both  very  proud  of  it.  They're 
both  deeply  spiritual  and  religious  in  their  own  way.  They're  both  smart.  And  neither 
gets  ego-vested  in  anything. 
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That  is  remarkable  for  a  governor,  and  I  frankly  think  remarkable  for  a  university 
president.  So  many  people  at  that  level  let  their  egos  dominate,  but  I  never  saw  that  in 
either  David  Gardner  or  George  Deukmejian.  Both,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  would  put  the 
public  purpose  and  the  public  interest  ahead  of  anything  personal.  And  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  they  both  made  a  significant  difference  in  California  history  and 
why  they  both  got  along  so  well. 

Hicke:  Quite  a  tribute.  It  sounds  like  not  what  they  call  "politics  as  usual."  It  wasn't  political. 

Merksamer:  It  wasn't.  No.  No. 


Divestment  of  Pension  Holdings  in  South  Africa 


Hicke:  Well,  since  you  brought  up  divestment,  that  is  indeed  something  I  want  you  to  discuss. 

I  know  that  Governor  Deukmejian  was  not  in  favor  of  divestment  at  first,  but  that  he 
did  change  his  mind. 

Merksamer:  Well,  that's  sort  of  yes  and  no.  Governor  Deukmejian  had  very  mixed  views  about  the 
question  of  divestment  from  the  very  beginning.  In  order  to  understand  those  mixed 
views,  you've  got  to  understand  Governor  Deukmejian's  background.  He  grew  up  with 
being  told  stories  of  the  Armenian  genocide.  His  family  suffered  directly  from  the 
Armenian  genocide.  He  knows  what  it's  like  being  the  member  of  an  ethnic  minority, 
what  it's  like  to  be  stigmatized,  isolated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  community, 
ultimately  murdered.  Nobody  with  that  background  could  even  begin  to  understand  a 
system  like  apartheid,  let  alone  be  put  in  a  position  of  condoning  it. 

When  the  issue  first  arose,  the  governor  and  I  discussed  this  a  lot.  You  probably 
know  my  personal  background.  I've  got  a  similar  background  to  George.  We  talked 
about  these  issues  as  they  related  to  discrimination  in  general.  And  I  think  that  there 
was  a  desire  to  maybe  get  involved,  initially.  However,  David  Gardner  and  various 
regents,  whom  we  respected  a  great  deal,  were  very  insistent  that  we  not  get  involved. 

And  they  were  right;  I  would  argue  that  they  were  right  in  the  narrow  sense,  and 
wrong  in  the  moral  sense.  They  were  right  in  the  sense  that  investment  policies  of  a 
university  cannot  be  dictated  on  what  is  politically  correct.  For  instance,  a  university 
has  a  fiduciary  duty  to  get  the  highest  return  they  possibly  can.  They  could  be  in  breach 
of  that  duty  if  they  don't  do  that.  That  means  if  there  is  public  sentiment  to  divest 
tobacco  stocks,  because  tobacco  is  a  disfavored  industry  today,  you  don't  just  go  divest 
tobacco  stocks.  Suppose  all  of  a  sudden  there's  another  Exxon  Valdez  spill  and  you've 
got  10,000  students  chanting  to  drop  Exxon  stock.  If  there  is  a  good  economic  reason 
for  the  university  to  be  invested  in  Exxon,  that  ought  to  be  what  causes  the  particular 
decision,  and  not  any  external  political  reasons. 
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By  the  same  token,  some  of  these  same  regents  and  David  were  saying,  "Okay,  we 
abhor  apartheid.  We  abhor  what's  going  on  in  South  Africa.  No  responsible  human 
being  can  do  anything  but  abhor  what's  going  on.  But  we  can't  let  our  revulsion  for 
what's  going  on  dictate  our  investment  practices,  because  these  are  business  decisions." 
I  would  say  that  we  were  initially  swayed.  It  was  against  our  better  judgment,  both  of 
us. 

To  do  what? 


Merksamer:  We  considered  getting  to  it  earlier,  what  we  ultimately  did.  I  think  Deukmejian  might 
have  pushed  a  divestment  policy  earlier  than  he  did.  This  came  up  something  like  a 
year  before  it  ultimately  happened,  and  we  were  persuaded  to  back  the  university—in 
other  words,  to  allow  the  university  to  not  get  involved  in  the  issue  and  allow  the 
regents  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to  fulfill  their  view  of  what  fiduciary 
responsibilities  are  and  not  allow  their  revulsion  for  what's  going  on  in  South  Africa  to 
dictate  investment  practices. 


Merksamer:  My  recollection  is  that  initially  that  was  the  position  the  university  had.  Then  this 
momentum  for  divestment  started  growing  and  growing  and  growing.  And  it  grew 
within  the  legislature. 


Hicke: 


Where  were  the  pressures  coming  from? 


Merksamer:  Well,  I  remember  who  the  leaders  were.  The  leaders  were  Willie  Brown  and  Maxine 
Waters  in  the  legislature:  two  African  American  members  in  the  legislature;  one  was 
the  speaker.  And  there  were  pressures  coming  from  other  points.  We'd  hear  from 
Bishop  Tutu.  We'd  also  hear  from  South  African  government  representatives.  This 
was  a  big  media  issue.  There  were  demonstrations.  This  raised  the  public 
consciousness,  much  like  affirmative  action  was  treated  in  this  last  year  or  so. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  George  Deukmejian  buys  all  the  fiduciary  arguments,  he  buys 
the  basic  arguments  that  were  represented  to  him  by  many  members  of  the  regents.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  day,  he  concluded  that  as  a  matter  of  morality  that  the  university,  and 
he  himself  as  governor,  had  to  take  a  position  that  manifested  tolerance  rather  than 
intolerance,  and  that  if  he  was  going  to  take  that  position,  he  had  to  communicate  that 
position  to  his  fellow  regents.  That's  what  he  did. 

So,  in  the  public  mind,  he  changed  from  being  opposed  to  divestment  to  being  for 
divestment,  and  ultimately  responsible  for  the  university  divesting,  because  we  were 
heavily  involved,  and  talking  to  regents,  explaining  our  position,  and  voting.  But  he 
almost  went  that  way  in  the  first  go  around. 


Hicke: 


You  are  saying  it  was  his  feeling- 
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Merksamer:  It  was  his  feeling— it  was  sort  of  like  his  heart  said  to  do  it,  but  his  brain  said,  no,  it's 

wrong.  And  then  a  year  later  I  think  his  brain  said,  It's  still  wrong,  but  maybe  I  ought  to 
go  with  my  heart,  and  he  did.  And  I  know  he  doesn't  regret  the  decision,  and  I  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  this  as  well. 


Hicke:  I  was  just  wondering  what  your  position  was. 


Merksamer:  Yes,  that  was  my  position.  I  was  very  close  the  first  time  around.  I  thought  he  made 
the  right  decision  the  first  time  around,  and  I  agreed  with  that  decision.  But  over  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  I  had  sort  of  moved.  One  thing  about  George  and  I:  governor 
and  chief  of  staff  should  have  a  very  close  relationship  and  be  partners.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  George  Deukmejian  can  start  a  sentence  and  I  can  finish  it,  and  vice  versa. 
And  that's  true.  We're  still  extremely  close  friends  today.  We  had  that  relationship,  and 
it's  not  surprising  that  we  would  agree  on  so  much,  and  we  ultimately  came, 
independently  from  one  another,  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons: 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  have  to  do  what's  right. 

It  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  may  have  been  the  wrong  thing  to  do  from  a  narrow, 
fiduciary  perspective— narrow,  trust  law  perspective.  It  was  absolutely  the  right  thing  to 
do  from  the  point  of  policy,  and  it  had  an  extraordinarily  powerful  impact.  Because 
when  the  University  of  California  divested,  and  the  rest  of  the  state  divested,  and 
California  was  equivalent  to  the  sixth  largest  nation  in  the  world,  the  rest  is  history. 

Hicke:  It  had  an  enormous  impact. 

Merksamer:  It  had  a  huge  impact.  In  fact,  I  think  Bishop  Tutu  and  others  were  quoted  as  saying, 

"That's  what  started  the  tide."  It  was  just  a  short  time  after  that,  within  a  few  years—of 
course,  everyone  just  followed.  Public  universities  from  around  the  country  started 
doing  it,  pension  funds,  and  then  of  course,  we  know  what's  happened  to  South  Africa. 

There  were  people  that  told  us  that  if  we  were  to  do  this,  we  would  trigger  the  end  of 
the  South  African  government.  There  would  be  bloodshed,  and  it'd  be  a  blood  bath. 
That  was  a  real  concern  that  we  had,  because  they  were  not  necessarily  wrong  to 
believe  that.  A  lot  of  people  believed  that  to  be  the  case.  I  myself,  I  would  say  it  was 
more  likely  than  not  that  something  like  that  could  happen.  And  it's  just  a  miracle  that 
not  only  did  it  not  happen-I  mean  the  government  changed.  But  thanks  to  Nelson 
Mandela,  and  thanks  to  [F.W.]  De  Klerk-the  white  man  and  the  black  man-they  were 
able  to  make  that  change  without  bloodshed.  So  it's  a  real  tribute  to  them  that  it 
happened.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  have  believed  that  it  could  have  happened  that 
peacefully.  But  it  did.  I  think  some  of  it  did  start  here  in  California. 

Hicke:  You  must  be  very  proud  of  that. 

Merksamer:  Yes. 
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Hicke:  Well,  let  me  go  back  to  your  methods  of  negotiation.  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  went 

about  getting  other  regents  to  come  over? 

Merksamer:  We  basically  had  this  conversation  that  I  just  had  with  you,  and  it  was  that  simple;  I  did 
it  and  he  did  it. 

David  Gardner  is  a  Mormon.  Mormons  have  been  discriminated  against  for  a  long 
time.  That's  why  they  went  to  Utah,  to  get  away  from  some  of  this.  I  think  everybody 
on  that  board,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  understood  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Although  my  recollection  is  it  was  a  close  vote.  But  you  asked  what  the  arguments 
were,  the  arguments  that  I  just  gave  were  basically  the  ones;  what  else  can  you  say? 
That's  what  it  all  came  down  to. 


Hicke: 


You  telephoned  them  from  time  to  time?  I'm  just  curious  about  the  details. 


Merksamer:  Yes,  we  telephoned,  we  talked  to  them.  George  talked  to  members.  I  talked  to 

members.  A  lot  of  members  were  calling  us!  "What  do  we  do?  We  don't  want  to  get  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  governor."  It's  embarrassing  with  a  gubernatorial  appointment, 
if  you  vote  one  way  and  the  governor  votes  the  other  way.  This  was  a  huge  issue.  This 
was  publicized  all  over  the  world.  They  [regents]  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  and 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  on  them  for  that  particular  moment.  I  think  they  wanted  to 
know  what  our  views  were. 

There  were  no  political  purposes  to  it.  Deukmejian  simply  felt  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  It  was  just  that  simple.  He  didn't  go  there  with  the  idea  of  making  a  big  speech. 
He  thought  actually  from  a  political  point  of  view— we  thought,  both  of  us— it  could 
actually  hurt  us,  because  at  that  particular  point  in  history,  there  were  a  lot  of 
Republicans,  a  lot  of  our  base,  who  didn't  think  that  was  a  good  idea.  Not  that  they 
believed  in  apartheid  or  anything— they  didn't.  But  they  felt  that  divestment  practices 
should  be  based  on  what's  good  business  and  no  other  consideration. 

Hicke:  That  was  Gardner's  position  at  first,  right? 

Merksamer:  Yes,  it  was. 

Hicke:  And  did  you  and  Governor  Deukmejian  talk  to  him  and  persuade  him?  How  did  that 

work? 

Merksamer:  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  think  he  voted.  I  could  say  this:  he  did  not  oppose  what  we 
ultimately  did.  He  argued  strenuously  we  shouldn't  do  this.  But  once  he  saw  that  we 
were  doing  it,  he  didn't  oppose  it,  and  it  never  got  in  the  way  of  our  relationship. 
Again,  it  goes  down  to  the  relationship  with  Gardner:  everything  was  upright,  no 
games.  The  first  one  to  know  the  governor's  views  on  his  board  was  Gardner.  The  first 
one  to  hear  there  was  a  change  of  heart,  the  first  one  to  hear  the  explanation,  the  first 
one— it  was  David.  I  honestly  don't  remember  how  he  voted.  But  you  can  check. 
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Something  in  me  says  he  abstained  and  didn't  vote.  But  he  may  have  voted  no.  I  don't 
recall.  He  may  have  voted  yes,  I  honestly  don't  remember. 

Hicke:  Anyway,  he  didn't  obviously  oppose  it. 

Merksamer:  No,  and  it  was  never  personalized.  Once  it  was  done,  it  was  done  intelligently.  It  was 
managed  intelligently. 

Hicke:  You  mean  the  actual  divestment? 

Merksamer:  Yes.  It  was  done  over  time,  it  was  done  in  a  way  that  protected  the  university.  It  did 
not  jeopardize.  It  was  done  in  a  way  to  minimize  with  other  risk  that  was  associated 
with  it,  in  terms  of  risks  to  the  investments.  And  so  it  was  implemented  very,  very 
well. 

Hicke:  Did  this  have  any  impact  on  budgeting  policies  in  the  legislature? 

Merksamer:  I  think  so.  I  think  it  helped  the  university  with  some  of  the  more  liberal  members,  and  I 
think  it  did  have  a  positive  impact.  Again,  the  most  progressive  folks  in  terms  of  the 
university's  budget,  during  most  of  the  1980s  was  the  Deukmejian  administration.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  more  liberal  members  felt  it  had  become  elitist.  They  used  to  be  the 
biggest  proponents  of  the  university.  But  they  were  now  the  biggest  proponents  of  the 
California  community  college  system,  and  maybe  the  state  college  system.  The 
university  was,  perhaps,  too  elitist.  But  basically  it  had  a  positive  effect. 

It  certainly  had  a  positive  effect  with  Speaker  Willie  Brown.  He  considers  this  to  be 
one  of  his  crowning  glories,  and  he  considers  himself  to  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
Deukmejian  making  this  decision.  That  is  true  in  the  sense  that  he  was  very  persuasive 
when  he  made  his  arguments  to  Deukmejian.  But  it's  not  true  in  the  sense  that  I  know 
that  that's  where  George's  heart  instincts  always  were.  He  just  had  to  get  that  adjusted 
with  what  his  head  told  him  about  fiduciary  obligations. 

Hicke:  And  that's  a  hurdle. 

Merksamer:  Right.  Right. 

Hicke:  Regarding  issues  about  the  university,  did  you  often  find  yourself  on  the  side  of  the 

speaker? 

Merksamer:  The  speaker  was  never  an  enemy  of  the  university.  The  university  will  probably  look 
back  in  history-I  don't  know  who  else  you're  talking  to,  I  don't  know  if  you're  talking 
to  David. 

Hicke:  Yes,  one  of  my  colleagues  has  already  done  a  long  oral  history  with  him.  I'm 

interviewing  Steve  Arditti  tomorrow,  and  others  at  a  later  time. 
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Merksamer:  That's  good.  I  would  say  that  was  a  "Golden  Age."  They've  got  to  look  back  on  it  as 

such.  I  would  tell  Arditti,  you  could  tell  Steve  that  I  said  this,  I  would  be  very  surprised 
if--here  it  is  '97--if  he  doesn't  look  back  on  the  years  '83  to  '90  as  the  "Golden  Age"  in 
the  university.  Because  we  worked  extraordinarily  well  together,  all  of  us  did.  It  was  a 
real  team  we  had.  The  only  real  disagreement  that  I  recall  was  divestiture,  and  I  just 
told  you  how  that  was  handled.  It  didn't  get  in  the  way  of  anything.  The  governor 
made  his  decision.  We  moved  on,  and  I  don't  know  what  David  Gardner  today  thinks 
about  the  decision.  I'd  like  to  read  his  oral  history. 

Hicke:  Oh,  you  will.  You'll  get  a  chance. 

Merksamer:  But  I  don't  see,  in  light  of  what's  happened  to  South  Africa,  how  anyone  in  retrospect 
can  say  that  wasn't  a  very  wise  decision  for  the  University  of  California  to  have  made. 

Hicke:  I  wonder  how  the  fiscal  aspects  came  out?  The  financial  aspects? 

Merksamer:  They  came  out  well.  The  university  did  very  well.  On  the  whole,  they  have  not  done  as 
well  in  the  nineties.  But  in  the  eighties  they  did  extraordinarily  well,  through  the  whole 
eighties,  the  entire  Gardner  "reign." 

Hicke:  What  other  things  stand  out  in  your  mind?  Do  you  want  me  to  suggest  a  few 

possibilities? 
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HI  OTHER  CHALLENGES 


Nuclear  Labs 


Merksamer:  You  can  suggest  a  few  possibilities. 


Hicke: 


Well,  there  was  the  discussion  about  the  nuclear  labs;  was  that  a  problem? 


Merksamer:  No.  We  never  got  much  involved  in  that.  He  would  come  in  and  brief  us  on  it.  And  I'll 
be  really  honest  with  you:  the  argument  was  the  university  should  handle  that  as  the 
university  sees  fit.  The  governor  was  briefed  on  that  issue.  The  governor  did  not  make 
an  effort  to  second  guess  or  micromanage  the  university  management.  From  our 
perspective,  it  was  not  a  big  issue.  Now  there  were  political  problems,  coming  from 
some  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  legislature:  John  Vasconcellos,  Tom  Hayden, 
others.  But  from  our  perspective,  that  was  a  university  decision  for  the  university  to 
make. 


Faculty  Salaries 


Hicke:  I  know  that  Governor  Deukmejian  supported  the  search  for  the  increasing  excellence  in 

the  university;  you  talked  about  that.  Are  there  other  things  that  you  think  of  in  that 
area?  I  suspect  that  faculty  salaries  was  one  of  the  things  that  came  up.  He  was 
supportive  of  higher— 

Merksamer:  Absolutely,  yes. 

Hicke:  As  soon  as  you  had  the  budget. 

Merksamer:  Absolutely.  In  fact,  we  raised  faculty  salaries  significantly.  It  was  something  that  he 
was  very  happy  to  do.  David  would  approach  his  budget  presentations  by  comparing 


Hicke: 
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the  University  of  California  to  the  great  private  institutions.  He'd  say  Look,  this  is 
Harvard's  endowment;  this  is  Yale's  endowment.  This  is  what  Harvard  pays  folks. 
These  are  the  folks  we  need  to  compete  with. 

You  could  argue,  no.  You  don't  need  to  compete  with  Harvard  and  Stanford.  You're 
not  Harvard  and  Stanford.  And  some  people  argued  that.  I  think  that  certainly  Gardner 
rejected  that  idea,  and  so  did  Deukmejian.  Maybe  we'll  never  get  to  the  Harvard- 
Stanford  level  in  terms  of  what  we  pay  our  professors  or  our  endowment.  But  we 
certainly  can  try  to  get  to  that  level;  there's  nothing  wrong  with  that.  We  wanted  to  be 
the  finest  public  university  in  the  world,  second  to  none,  and  comparable  to  the  finest 
private  universities.  That  was  the  goal. 

As  you  just  said,  the  goals  for  a  state  or  public  university  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  private. 


Merksamer:  Right,  they  are.  But  we  were  very  generous  on  faculty  salaries,  very  generous  on 
capital  outlay,  new  construction. 


New  Construction 


Hicke:  Yes,  that's  another  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about-new  construction.  Did  you  have 

some  part  in  that? 

Merksamer:  Oh,  yes.  The  whole  capital  outlay  budget  is  directly  approved  by  the  governor.  So  we 
had  a  direct  role  in  that.  In  fact,  when  David  would  come  in  and  make  his  budget 
presentations,  he  would  have  a  particular  segment  that  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
capital  outlay,  new  buildings. 


Hicke: 


That  was  one  area  where  they  got  practically  all  they  wanted. 


Merksamer:  They  did.  Well,  first  of  all,  it's  easier  to  fund  capital  outlay  projects  than  it  is  to  fund 
salaries,  because  salaries  come  out  of  the  state  general  fund,  whereas  capital  outlay 
comes  out  of—there  are  all  kinds  of  special  revenue  sources  for  capital  constructions: 
special  bond  revenue,  oil  leases,  bond  funds.  We  put  millions  of,  billions  of  dollars  of 
bond  funds  on  the  ballot  to  raise  money  so  it  doesn't  come  out  of  the  tax  revenues.  It 
doesn't  come  out  of  the  income  tax,  sales  tax  base.  It  comes  out  of  other  sources,  so  it's 
actually  easier  to  fund,  in  many  respects.  The  governor  has  a  great  deal  of  discretion  as 
to  where  that  money  goes,  and  he  exercised  it  in  favor  of  the  University  of  California 
and  the  state  college  and  university  system  as  much  as  he  could. 
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How  Negotiations  in  General  Proceeded 


Hicke:  Other  than  the  people  that  you've  mentioned,  were  there  other  people  who  were 

particularly  helpful  to  the  university  or  to  the  governor? 

Merksamer:  I  would  say  in  terms  of  the  Gardner  years,  the  relationship  was  direct  with  the  governor, 
and  myself,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Department  of  Finance- Jesse  Huff,  the  director 
of  the  Department  of  Finance.  And  Gardner  dealt  at  a  very  high  level  [with  emphasis 
on  each  word].  Meaning  he  is  really  one  of  the  few  state  agencies  that's  able  to  deal 
directly  with  the  governor,  the  governor's  chief  of  staff,  or  the  governor's  director  of 
finance.  If  there  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  he  was  concerned  about,  he  would  not 
call  the  assistant  legislative  secretary  to  the  governor  or  even  the  legislative  secretary  to 
the  governor.  He  would  either  call  me  or  the  governor. 

Hicke:  Did  he  just  show  up  on  your  doorstep? 

Merksamer:  Never.  Never  without  calling.  He  called  if  he  was  concerned  about  legislation,  if  he 
was  concerned  about  anything  that  was  happening  in  Sacramento.  I  mean  I  felt  I  had  a 
special  bond  with  David.  And  even  though  I  never  went  to  the  University  of  California, 
I  am  very  committed  to  the  University  of  California  as  an  institution.  I  think  it's  a  very, 
very  important  asset,  treasure,  for  this  state. 

I  felt  sometimes,  "I'm  assisting  David  as  much  as  I'm  assisting  George."  He  would 
call  me  and  say,  "Steve,  I  just  need  some  advice.  We're  in  this  fight  over  here  with  so 
and  so.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do?"  Maybe  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 
And  I  would  give  him  basically  political  advice  on  how  to  solve  his  problem 
legislatively.  We  talked  all  the  time.  All  the  time.  It  was  not  a  casual  relationship  in 
the  sense  that  we  talked  maybe  twice  a  year;  we  would  talk  relatively  frequently.  It 
wasn't  really  social,  it  was  business. 


Gardner's  Retirement 


Hicke:  Were  there  any  particular  meetings  that  stuck  in  your  mind  or  challenges  you  helped 

him  out  with? 

Merksamer:  No.  I  wish  he  had  called  me  on  the  salary  situation  that  sort  of  hit  him  at  the  end. 
Hicke:  The  retirement? 

Merksamer:  Yes.  I  had  always  felt  bad~you  see,  I  had  left  the  governor's  office  in  '87,  and  that 
retirement  program  wasn't  put  into  place  until  like  '89,  or  something  like  that.  But  I 
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wished  we  had  talked  about  it,  because  had  we  talked  about  it,  I  feel  that  I  could  have 
given  him  some  good  advice  in  terms  of  how  not  to  proceed.  I  felt  that  he  did  not  have 
the  best  advice  in  terms  of  going  forward.  Maybe  he  did  and  didn't  listen  to  it.  But  I 
have  never  discussed  that  issue  with  him. 

Hicke:  You  said  in  your  other  history  that  a  public  figure  should  probably  not  expect  the  type 

of  compensation  that  they  would  get  in  the  private  sector. 

Merksamer:  Right.  I  believe  that. 

Hicke:  And  that  would  have  been  your— 

Merksamer:  Right.  I  think  he  should  be  well  compensated.  But  I  think  that  he  was  well 

compensated.  I  think  public  service  is  something  very  special.  And  I  think  that  the 
most  important  word  in  the  phrase  public  service  is  service.  And  when  you  do  serve, 
you're  not  in  it  for  the  money. 

I  earned  the  least  amount  of  money  I  ever  earned  in  my  life  in  public  service.  And  I 
felt  that  it  was  probably  the  most  rewarding  period  of  my  life,  because  I  was  able  to 
make  a  real  difference  in  so  many  areas-divestment  is  one,  for  example.  How  do  you 
get  compensated  for  that?  You  don't.  So  I  feel  that  university  presidents  and  governors 
and  chiefs  of  staffs  of  governors  should  be  well  compensated.  Even  though  they 
perform  roles  comparable  to  chief  executive  officers  and  chief  operation  officers  in  the 
largest  corporations  in  America,  they  should  not  expect  to  be  compensated  that  way. 

The  governor  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  sixth  largest  economy  in  the  world  that 
has  260,000  employees.  If  it  were  a  business,  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest  businesses 
in  the  world.  Does  that  mean  we  pay  the  governor  S25,  30,  40  million  a  year,  like  we 
pay  Michael  Eisner?  I  don't  think  so.  We  pay  the  governor  $120,000  a  year;  that's 
what  the  governor  gets  today.  In  George  Deukmejian's  days  he  got  $47,500  a  year,  his 
first  term,  which  he  got  raised  to  $49,000  a  year  his  second  term.  I  was  making  double 
what  he  was  making. 

Hicke:  In  your  job  as  chief  of  staff? 

Merksamer:  Yes,  absolutely. 

Hicke:  Because  that's  a  staff  position,  that's  not  elected- 

Merksamer:  That's  right;  elected  positions  were  capped.  Yes,  I  think  that  was  a  real  mistake.  And  I 
feel  really  bad,  because  but  for  that  incident,  David  Gardner  would  have  gone  down  as 
the  finest  University  of  California  president  in  history,  certainly  ranks  with  Sproul.  I 
think  maybe  he  still  will,  because  I  think  he  was  an  extraordinary  leader  and  an 
extraordinary  president.  I  hope  that  history  will  judge  him  as  the  fine  leader  he  was. 
He  made  a  huge  difference  to  the  University  of  California.  A  profound  difference. 
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The  truth  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  always  comes  down  to  the  people  in  charge.  If 
you've  got  good  people  in  charge,  you  end  up  with  a  certain  result,  and  if  you've  got  bad 
people  in  charge,  you  end  up  with  a  certain  result.  They  were  very  blessed  in  having 
David  Gardner.  I  just  felt  bad  that  he  left  with  a  little  blemish,  because  I  would  have 
much  preferred  him  to  leave  in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  I  believe  he  deserved. 
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IV  OVERVIEW 


G ardner's  Contributions  to  UC 


Hicke:  Well,  we've  been  talking  about  this  all  along,  but  can  you  be  more  specific  about  the 

actual  difference  that  he  did  make? 

Merksamer:  I  think  he  resurrected  the  University  of  California.  I  think  that  when  he  came  in,  the 
University  of  California,  for  all  practical  purposes,  had  become  a  second-rate  public 
university.  And  I  think  whether  you  look  at  the  quality  of  their  buildings,  whether  you 
look  at  the  quality  of  their  student  body,  whether  you  look  at  the  quality  of  their 
faculty—they  were  losing  very  fine  faculty  members— the  state  of  California  had 
allowed  the  University  of  California  to  languish  and  wither  in  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  If  they  weren't  second  rate,  they  were  approaching  second  rate. 

I  think  David  Gardner  resurrected  the  university;  by  the  end  of  his  tenure  at  the 
University  of  California,  he  had  essentially  achieved  his  goal,  and  we  had  essentially 
achieved  our  goal  of  having  the  university  be  considered  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  public  university  systems  in  the  world.  It  was  a  function  of  funding;  it  was  a 
function  of  programs;  it  was  a  function  of  finesse;  it  was  a  function  of  leadership.  I 
happen  to  think,  when  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  is  written,  one  of  the 
finest  moments  is  when  they  did  divest.  Maybe  the  first  large  public  university  system 
to  do  so.  While  David  opposed  it,  he  opposed  it  for  rational  reasons,  and  he  opposed  it 
in  a  correct  way.  In  other  words,  he  didn't  fall  on  a  sword.  It  happened  on  his  watch. 
The  relationship  that  developed  between  David  and  the  administration,  and  David  and 
the  legislative  body,  happened  on  David's  watch.  And  the  university,  by  the  way,  was 
given  a  great  deal  of  latitude  and  a  great  deal  of  discretion.  I  think  we've  lost—I  think  in 
the  last  few  years  particularly-the  affirmative  action  fight.  They  have  lost  a  lot  of  that 
latitude  and  some  of  that— 
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Merksamer:  —a  lot  of  that  latitude  and  some  of  that  discretion.  And  as  a  result  I  think  that  prestige 
has  suffered. 

Hicke:  We're  talking  about  leadership,  not  only  of  David  Gardner,  but  also  of  Governor 

Deukmejian  and  yourself.  So  I  think  the  interaction  between  you  is  what  we're  looking 
at. 

Merksamer:  Yes,  there  was  great  interaction.  The  governor  set  the  tone  and  was  committed  to  the 
goal.  But  I  give  David  Gardner  and  his  team  all  the  credit  for~I  mean  we  could  have 
given  them  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  could  have  squandered  it  or  whatever.  I  think  they 
spent  it  wisely,  and  I  think  they  brought  excellence  back  to  the  university,  and  in  so 
doing  strengthened  our  state  immeasurably. 

Hicke:  Was  affirmative  action  an  issue  for  you  at  all? 

Merksamer:  No.  No. 


Hicke: 


It  never  came  up? 


Merksamer:  No,  other  than  we  believed  in  it.  I  mean,  we  never  believed  in  reverse  discrimination. 
People  should  not  pick  an  unqualified  person,  a  less-qualified  person  over  a  well- 
qualified  person  or  a  more  qualified  person,  solely  on  the  basis  of  race  or  gender.  But 
we  didn't  want,  nobody  wanted  an  only  white,  male,  Protestant  University  of  California. 
We  wanted  a  university  that  reflected  the  strength  and  diversity  of  our  state.    And 
affirmative  action  was  simply  not  an  issue,  in  the  sense  that  they  had  an  active 
affirmative  action  program.  Nobody  was  upset  about  it. 

Hicke:  What  about  technology  transfer?  Did  that  ever  come  up? 

Merksamer:  No. 


Governor  Pete  Wilson  and  Affirmative  Action  Issue 


Hicke:  Okay.  You  weren't  involved  when  the  administration  changed.  Did  you  observe  that 

from  afar?  The  change  to  Pete  Wilson? 

Merksamer:  No,  I  wasn't  involved.  But  I  definitely  observed  it,  very  closely. 
Hicke:  Can  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  things  changed? 

Merksamer:  There  were  a  lot  of  changes.  But  as  it  relates  to  the  university? 
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Hicke:  Yes,  to  the  university. 

Merksamer:  Of  course,  the  university  got  a  new  president.  In  fairness  to  David,  first  of  all,  Steve 
Arditti  is  better  able  to  talk  about  this  than  I,  but  I  would  say  that  their  relationship— 
between  Pete  Wilson  and  David  Gardner— was  probably  good.  But  I  don't  see  how  their 
relationship  could  have  been  anything  like  the  relationship  that  Deukmejian  and 
Gardner  had.  And  then  of  course,  Gardner  was  replaced.  I  think  things  have 
deteriorated  for  the  University  of  California.  I  think  on  the  affirmative  action  policy: 
whether  you  agree  with  Proposition  209  and  the  governor's  position  on  affirmative 
action,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  irrelevant.  I  think  the  mistake  made  was  the  sudden 
imposition  of  a  brand-new  policy  on  the  University  of  California  by  the  executive 
branch  without  a  lot  of  time— in  other  words,  without  any  options  or  alternatives  being 
proposed. 

The  University  of  California  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  while  it  has  a  very  strong 
president,  a  smart  president  runs  things  to  the  extent  that  he  can  by  consensus.  He  or 
she  can  be  a  very  able  president,  but  if  they  don't  have  the  support  of  the  academic 
senate,  if  they  don't  have  the  support  of  the  faculty,  if  they  don't  have  the  support  of  the 
students,  if  they  don't  have  the  support  of  the  legislature,  if  they  don't  have  support  of 
the  governor,  if  they  don't  have  support  of  the  people,  they  could  be  the  greatest  thing 
since  sliced  bread,  and  they're  going  to  fail.  You  need  to  move  with  some  degree  of 
consensus. 

And  however  you  feel  about  Governor  Wilson's  affirmative  action  policies,  I  think  a 
mistake  was  made  in  that  a  consensus  was  not  allowed  to  develop.  From  the 
university's  perspective,  it  appeared  as  if  the  governor,  for  political  purposes,  was 
shoving  a  policy  down  their  throat.  And  it  appeared  that  the  leadership  of  the  university 
was  allowing  a  governor  to  shove  a  policy  down  their  throat.  That  diminished  their 
reputation  for  strength  and  independence  that  that  office  had  had  in  the  past. 

Now  I'm  not  talking  about  the  reality  of  it  all.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  I'm  aware  of 
the  reality  of  it  all.  But  I  am  talking  about  its  appearance.  Because  of  that  I  think  the 
university  was  hurt  in  the  process.  I  think  that  a  governor  has  every  right  to  lead  and 
every  right  to  express  himself.  And  I  think  that  you  also  have  to  know  your  audience. 
I'm  worried  that  it  came  across  that  the  regents  and  the  faculty  and  everyone  was 
basically  being  coerced  into  doing  something  that  they  weren't  ready  to  do. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better,  personally,  if  the  governor  would  have  announced 
his  policy,  recommended  it,  and  said,  Now  let's  spend  a  year  trying  to  build  a  consensus 
to  get  to  this  or  get  something  close  to  this,  that  we  can  all  agree  with.  Because 
obviously  we're  all  interested  in  improving  the  university,  and  we  need  to  do  this  in  a 
way  that  we  can  all  buy  off  on,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  us  can  buy  off  on.  I  could  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  history  is  going  to  show  that  that  was  a  terrible  mistake.  Not  the 
policy  per  se;  I  haven't  even  told  you  what  my  views  are  on  the  policy.  I  think  it's 
almost  irrelevant.  It's  the  way  it  was  done. 
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Hicke:  Yes,  because  then  there  were  those  court  restraining  orders,  whatever  they  were,  that 

kept  changing  the  process.  These  poor  people  in  personnel  must  have  been  tearing  their 
hair  out,  trying  to  establish  some  policy. 

Merksamer:  Right.  And  I  think  the  university,  as  I  am  told,  has  some  trouble  attracting  people.  It's 
affected  the  reputation  of  the  university  somewhat.  It  certainly  has  been  disconcerting 
to  the  leadership  of  the  university.  I  mean,  they  live  in  the  real  world.  The  real  world 
has  not  been  a  comfortable  place  to  be  in  the  last  year  or  so. 


Continuing  Advice  to  David  Gardner 


Hicke:  Going  back  to  1987,  who  took  over  as  chief  of  staff? 

Merksamer:  Michael  Frost. 

Hicke:  And  do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  affected  the  relationship? 

Merksamer:  I  am  sure  that  David  would  continue  to  talk  to  Mike,  as  well  as  Jesse  Huff.  I  would  say 
this.  And  here  I  am  speaking  as  an  observer.  I  guess  it's  been  ten  years,  so  I  can  say 
this:  actually  David  and  I  remained  in  very  close  communication.  Even  though  I  was 
sitting  here  in  this  office,  practicing  law. 


Hicke: 


In  what  way? 


Merksamer:  When  David  would  have  problems  or  have  concerns,  he  would  continue  to  call  me. 
And  I  would,  on  occasion,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  the  governor. 


Hicke: 


On  his  behalf? 


Merksamer:  On  his  behalf. 


Hicke: 


That  certainly  says  something. 


Merksamer:  Right.  Just  to  try  to  help.  So  as  long  as  he  was  president,  we  stayed  in  close  contact. 
He  would  call  me.  He  would  deal  with  Mike,  and  he  would  deal  with  Jesse.  But  there 
were  numerous  times  when  he'd  call  me  and  say,  "I  just  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this.  I 
just  need  a  little  advice.  How  do  I  do  this?    What  do  you  think  George  would  want? 
Should  I  talk  to  George  about  this?  Will  you  talk  to  George  about  this?"  And  I  would. 
Steve  Arditti~you  might  want  to  ask  him,  because  he  was  aware  of  most  of  this,  I  think. 
But  we  maintained  a  close  relationship. 


Hicke: 
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So  I  would  say  that  my  relationship  with  the  university  didn't  end.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  even  though  now  I'm  in  private  practice,  I  didn't  do  any  of  this  for 
compensation.  He  didn't  retain  me.  I  had  no  business  with  the  university.  It  was  just  a 
continuation  of  our  relationship.  I  continued  to  try  to  assist  him  where  I  could,  because 
I  believed  in  what  he  was  doing,  I  believed  in  what  the  university  was  doing,  and  I 
knew  that  the  governor  was  very  interested  in  doing  this.  So  I  stayed  involved.  Not  to 
the  degree  I  was  before,  obviously.  I  was  no  longer  chief  of  staff.  But  I  certainly 
stayed  involved.  But  I  never  really  discussed  that.  This  is  really  the  first  time  I 
discussed  that  with  anyone  in  a  serious  way. 

Do  you  recall  any  particular  things  that  you  discussed? 


Merksamer:  No  I  don't.  There  were  no  big  issues,  that  I  recall;  there  were  some  budgeting  issues 
that  came  up.  They  had  some  problems  toward  the  end,  because  the  state  was  now  in 
an  economic  downturn.  I  recall  talking  to  David  about  how  to  approach  that,  and  how  to 
approach  that  with  the  governor.  I  recall  him  asking  me  to  talk  to  the  governor  about 
specific  things,  although  I  forget  what  they  were  now.  But  I  did. 

Also  when  I  left  the  governor's  office  and  went  into  private  practice,  I  went  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce.  David  Gardner  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California  was  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
California  Chamber  of  Commerce.  So  we  would  also  see  each  other  at  board  of 
directors'  meetings. 

Hicke:  Okay.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add? 

Merksamer:  No.  Is  there  anything  you  need  from  me? 

Hicke:  I  think  we've  covered  it  very  nicely,  most  of  the  topics.  The  information  that  you've 

given  me  about  the  relationships  between  George  Deukmejian  and  David  Gardner  and 
yourself  add  up  to  an  impressive  account  of  that  era.  This  is  an  outstanding  addition  to 
the  documentation  of  Gardner's  presidency. 

Merksamer:  Great. 

Hicke:  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  putting  aside  some  time  for  this  project. 

Merksamer:  It  was  my  pleasure. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY--Dean  A.  Watkins 


The  interview  with  Dean  Watkins  provides  the  perspective  of  a  regent  who  served  on  the 
board  from  1969  to  1996,  during  the  presidencies  of  Charles  Hitch,  David  Saxon,  David 
Gardner,  and  Jack  Peltason.  As  a  professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Stanford,  he  founded  the 
Watkins-Johnson  electronics  firm  in  1957.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  he 
served  on  local  school  boards  and  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stanford  University. 

In  his  oral  history  Regent  Watkins  gives  an  overview  of  university  presidents  from  Hitch 
to  Peltason,  the  changing  nature  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  relationship  of  governors 
Reagan,  Brown,  Deukmejian,  and  Wilson  to  the  university.  He  discusses  charged  issues  such  as 
handling  of  student  protest,  board  decisions  on  divestment  in  South  Africa,  changing  policies 
toward  affirmative  action  in  admissions,  and  controversial  retirement  benefits  for  top  university 
executives. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  interviewed  in  April  1997  at  his  Watkins-Johnson  Company  office  in 
the  Stanford  Industrial  Park,  in  Palo  Alto.  His  remarks  during  the  two-hour  session  wer,e  brief 
and  to  the  point,  straightforward  and  candid.  The  interview  transcript  was  lightly  edited  in  the 
office,  sent  to  him  for  his  review,  and  returned  quickly  with  only  a  few  minor  changes. 


Ann  Lage,  Interviewer 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  2002 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  DEAN  WATKINS 


I  BACKGROUND  TO  REGENT AL  APPOINTMENT 

[Date  of  Interview:  April  10,  1997]  ##' 
Education,  Family,  and  Career 


Lage:         We're  focusing  today  on  your  role  as  a  regent,  primarily  in  the  Gardner  years  of  the 

University  of  California,  but  we're  going  to  go  back  a  little  so  we  have  a  context.  I  want  to 
get  some  brief  personal  background  to  see  what  were  those  influences  that  may  have 
carried  forth  into  your  regentship.  Just  give  me  the  basics—when  and  where  you  were 
born,  to  begin. 

Watkins:   I  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1922;  went  to  Iowa  State,  then  Iowa  State  College; 

three  and  a  half  years  service  in  World  War  II  in  the  Army  [Corps  of]  Engineers.  I  was  in 
Germany  on  V-E  Day  and  on  Japanese  territory  on  V-J  Day.  I  came  back  in  time  to  get 
into  Caltech  for  a  master's  degree. 

Lage:         In  what  field? 

Watkins:   Electrical  engineering.  I  worked  for  a  couple  of  years,  went  to  Stanford,  got  a  Ph.D., 

worked  for  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  for  a  couple  of  years,  came  back  on  the  faculty  at 
Stanford.  I  was  at  that  time  the  youngest  full  professor  at  Stanford. 

Lage:  How  old  were  you? 
Watkins:  Thirty-two,  I  think. 
Lage:  Did  you  come  on  the  faculty  as  a  full  professor? 


'##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcripts. 
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Watkins:  No,  no.  I  came  on  as  an  acting  associate  professor.  Then  I  did  that  until— well,  I  was 

doing  that  in  1957  when  we  organized  Watkins- Johnson  Company,  and  I  went  half-time 
on  the  faculty  for  a  while.  Then  I  gave  that  up,  and  I've  been  with  the  struggling  business 
here  ever  since,  [laughter] 

Lage:        It  doesn't  look  too  struggling.  When  you  organized  Watkins- Johnson,  what  was  the  main 
focus  of  the  business? 

Watkins:  Military  electronics:  things  having  to  do  with  radar  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Lage:  Did  it  grow  out  of  your  research  work? 

Watkins:  It  was  related  to  what  I  was  doing  with  graduate  students  at  Stanford. 

Lage:  And  has  it  evolved  over  the  years  into  different  fields? 

Watkins:  The  company? 

Lage:  Yes. 

Watkins:   Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  now  in  the  company  that  is  related  to  what  we  started  with 
is  only  about  20  percent  of  the  business.  All  these  other  things,  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
happen  onto. 

Lage:        You're  giving  me  a  really  brief  personal  background. 
Watkins:   Well,  I'm  known  as  a  man  of  few  words,  [laughter] 
Lage:        Okay,  would  you  just  tell  me  briefly  about  your  family? 

Watkins:   I've  been  married  for  fifty-three  years.  Three  sons,  all  self-supporting  and  productively 
engaged. 

Lage:        That's  nice.  And  what  about  your  parents?  What  kind  of  work  did  your  father  do? 
Watkins:  He  was  an  accountant  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  My  mother  was  a  housewife. 
Lage:        Most  mothers  were,  of  people  we  do  oral  histories  with,  just  because  of  the  generation. 

Watkins:  Right.  Well,  you  were  a  failure  if  you  couldn't  support  a  wife  in  my  generation, 
[laughter] 
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Appointment  to  UC  Board  of  Regents  bv  Governor  Reagan 

Lage:         Were  there  particular  things  in  the  course  of  your  career,  your  work  at  Stanford  and  here, 
that  shaped  the  attitudes  you  might  have  brought  to  your  work  as  a  regent? 

Watkins:   Oh,  I  suppose.  I  think  being  on  the  faculty  at  Stanford,  and  I  had  served  twelve  years 

elected  to  local  school  boards.  At  the  time  I  was  appointed  regent,  I  was  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Stanford  University,  although  I'd  only  been  on  it  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Lage:         Did  you  continue  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees? 
Watkins:   Not  very  long,  [laughter] 
Lage:         Was  there  any  conflict  there? 

Watkins:   This  was  in  the  sixties,  and  not  only  were  the  Stanford  students  coming  out  and  raising 

hell  at  my  home,  I  had  to  go  over  to  Berkeley  to  attend  regents'  meetings  where  the  sheriff 
of  Alameda  County  reported  on  what  they  were  doing  to  quell  the  riots  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  So  I  figured  one  university  was  enough,  [laughter] 

Lage:        That  would  be  kind  of  hard,  to  take  both  of  them  at  one  time. 
Watkins:   Right. 

Lage:        Those  were  some  times.  Was  that  when  Kenneth  Pitzer  was  president  at  Stanford?  It  was 
for  a  brief  time. 

Watkins:   Wally  [Wallace]  Sterling  was  president  when  I  came  on  the  board.  Then  Wally  retired, 
and  we,  in  our  infinite  wisdom,  appointed  Ken  Pitzer.  Ken  was  a  great  professor  of 
chemistry,  but  he  was  totally  unequipped  to  handle  the  problems  of  the  sixties,  [laughter] 

Lage:  Who  wasn't? 

Watkins:  Well,  some  were  more  equipped  than  others. 

Lage:  Nobody  had  really  had  the  experience  at  that  time. 

Watkins:  No,  it  was  a  new  thing. 

Lage:        You  must  have  had  some  political  involvement,  because  I  understand  that  you  have  some 
connections  with  Ronald  Reagan  support.  The  reason  I  know  that  is  because  you  helped 
us  so  much  with  our  Ronald  Reagan  oral  history  project. 
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Watkins:  Actually,  in  Reagan's  first  election  as  governor,  I  was  a  supporter  of  Warren  Christopher 
in  the  primary.  I  really  didn't  know  Ronald  Reagan,  and  didn't  really  get  to  know  him 
until  after  I  became  a  regent.  I'd  never  met  him;  I'd  had  no  contact  with  him. 

Lage:        So  you  hadn't  been  a  political  supporter  when  he  appointed  you? 

Watkins:  Well,  I  may  have,  I  don't  know.  I  may  have  given  him  a  few  hundred  dollars  when  he  ran 
in  the  general  election,  but  that  would  be  all.  I  was  sort  of  active  in  the  local  Republican 
party,  used  to  go  to  meetings  of  the  California  State  Central  Committee,  but  I  was  not  a 
close  associate  of  Ronald  Reagan  when  he  appointed  me. 

Lage:        Do  you  know  what  led  up  to  your  becoming  a  regent?  How  you  happened  to  be 
appointed? 

Watkins:  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  was  known  to  his  staff,  and,  as  I  say,  I'd  been  on  local  school 

boards.  We'd  had  local  battles  between  what  was  then  called  progressive  education  and 
teaching  the  fundamentals  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  I  was  on  the  latter  side. 
So  I  guess  I  probably  had  a  reputation.  And  then  the  fact  that  I  had  been  on  the  Stanford 
faculty  and  that  I  was  on  the  Stanford  board  probably  entered  into  it,  but  I  really  don't 
know.  I  was  quite  surprised,  actually,  when  I  was  offered  the  appointment. 

Lage:        You  were  just  invited  to  join  the  regents?  You  weren't  interviewed? 
Watkins:  No. 


Composition  of  the  Board.  1969 

Lage:        Now,  let's  see,  I  think  it  was  Elinor  Heller  who  said  you  replaced  Haldeman  when  he  left 
to  go  to  Washington.  Is  that  right? 

Watkins:  Yes.  Bob  Haldeman  went  back  to  work  in  the  White  House  for  [Richard  M.]  Nixon.  He 
had  served  about  one  year,  and  when  I  was  appointed,  I  was  one  of  three  appointments. 
There  were  two  terms  that  expired.  William  French  Smith  and  Bob  Reynolds  and  I  were 
appointed  at  the  same  time.  They  both  got  full  terms,  and  I  got  fifteen  of  the  sixteen-year 
[term]. 

Lage:        And  now  they're  twelve-year  terms,  right? 

Watkins:  Now  they're  twelve,  right. 

Lage:        That  was  quite  a  time  to  come  onto  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  seems  to  me. 
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Watkins:   It  certainly  was. 

Lage:        And  you  had  Charles  Hitch  in  as  president? 
Watkins:   Yes.  He  was  then  president.  He  hadn't  been  very  long,  honestly. 

Lage:         So,  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  what  the  board  was  like  when  you  first  joined  it.  What  do  you 
recall  from  those  times? 

Watkins:   I  would  say  it  was  pretty  badly  divided  along  ideological  lines.  Certainly,  most  of  the 
regents  were  moderate  to  flaming  liberals. 

Lage:        From  Governor  [Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Brown's  appointees? 
Watkins:   From  the  Brown  appointees,  yes. 
Lage:         I  have  a  list  if  you  want  to  look. 

Watkins:   Reagan  started  putting  on  new  regents.  The  first  one  was  Glenn  Campbell.  Then,  at  that 
time,  the  head  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  a  regent.  He  was  a  Reagan  appointee, 
but  he  served  by  virtue  of  that  office,  [looks  at  list  of  regents  in  1969]  Alan  Grant  was  his 
name.  Joe  [Joseph  A.]  Moore  came  in  by  virtue  of  being  president  of  the  Mechanics 
Institute.  That  was  about  it.  Those  were  the  new  regents.  Of  the  old  ones  I  would  say 
probably  the  most  extreme  would  be  Fred  [Frederick  G.]  Button. 

Lage:  You  say  "divided."  How  were  the  relationships  between  the  two  sets? 

Watkins:  I  think  that  personally,  we  got  along  pretty  well. 

Lage:  Did  people  tend  to  vote  as  a  bloc? 

Watkins:  Not  always,  but  there  was  a  tendency.  Yes,  there  was  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Student  Unrest 

Lage:        Do  you  recall  any  particularly  tumultuous  meetings? 

Watkins:   Let's  see.  I  think  that--.  I'm  sure  we  had  them.  They  had  to  do  with  dealing  with  the 

student  protests  and  unrest,  and  the  massive  support  that  they  got  from  most  of  the  faculty. 
That  was  the  problem.  That  was  the  thing  that  I  think  disturbed  us  the  most,  was  the  fact 
that  the  faculty,  generally  speaking,  instead  of  working  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
university,  took  part  in  its  partial  destruction:  going  in  the  direction  of  lowering  grading 
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standards,  offering  a  lot  of  courses  that  were  pass/fail,  and  just  generally  allowing 
academic  standards  to  deteriorate. 

Lage:        You  were  on  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  initially? 

Watkins:  Yes,  educational  policy. 

Lage:        Did  the  regents  deal  with  things  like  that  in  the  committee? 

Watkins:  They  tried  to,  but,  of  course,  under  the  by-laws,  I  guess  it  is,  essentially  the  total  authority 
over  courses  and  curriculum  is  delegated  to  the  faculty.  So  the  regents  had  to  sort  of  try  to 
take  back  that  authority  in  order  to  actually  do  anything.  There  was  the  reappointment  of 
Angela  Davis. 

Lage:        I  remember  that.  And  Herbert  Marcuse's  appointment? 

Watkins:   Yes,  Marcuse.  Well,  that  was  about  the  first  one  that  came  up.  Of  course,  these  two  only 
came  up  because  these  were  people  who  did  not  have  tenure,  did  not  have  tenured 
appointments.  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Marcuse,  it  seems  to  me  his  was— maybe  it  was  an 
over-age  appointment,  I'm  not  sure. 

Lage:        I  think  that  was  it.  So  it  was  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Watkins:  Otherwise,  it  would  have  never  come  to  the  regents.  Anyway,  on  that  one,  I  parted 

company  from  my  conservative  friends  because  I  thought  that—.  Everybody  said  that  as 
far  as  his  teaching  was  concerned  in  his  field,  that  he  was  very  good  and  so  on.  I 
remember,  after  that  meeting,  Catherine  Hearst  was  very  disturbed  with  me  because  I 
voted  on  the  wrong  side,  [laughter] 

But  on  the  Angela  Davis  one,  to  me  that  was  a  little  clearer.  Since  that  was  a 
reappointment,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  scholarly  grounds  for  making  the  appointment, 
I  was  in  favor  of  not  reappointing  her. 

Lage:        But  you  didn't  win,  it  sounds  like.  She's  still  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Watkins:   She  was  not  reappointed  at  that  time. 
Lage:        Oh,  she  wasn't  at  that  time? 

Watkins:   She  disappeared  somewhere—went  back  to  Colorado  or  someplace.  It's  only  been  recently 
that  she  has  gotten  back  in.  No,  the  regents  won  the  day  on  that  one. 
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Roles  of  Charles  Hitch  and  Ronald  Reagan 


Lage:        How  did  President  Hitch  relate  with  the  regents?  What  do  you  recall  about  his  leadership? 
Or  his  role.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  call  it  leadership,  and  let  you  describe  it. 

Watkins:  He,  I  would  say  generally,  represented  the  positions  and  the  views  of  the  faculty,  which  is 
not  unusual  among  university  presidents,  even  to  this  day.  [laughs] 

Lage:        Was  he  a  strong  proponent  of  his  views,  do  you  remember?  I'm  leading  up  to  comparing 
him  with  our  next  two  presidents. 

Watkins:   In  the  Angela  Davis  case,  Chancellor  [Charles]  Young  recommended  her  reappointment, 
and  he  [Hitch]  also  recommended  her  reappointment. 

Lage:         So  he  stood  behind  his  chancellors? 

Watkins:   So  he  stood—yes.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  he  was  weak.  We  have  had  subsequent  presidents 
who  were  more  skilled,  I  would  say,  at  getting  their  position  to  be  adopted  than  he  was. 
Not  that  he  was  unskilled.  He  was  a  perfectly  competent  person.  I  don't  have  any 
particular  criticism  for  him. 

Lage:         How  about  Reagan's  role  on  the  regents  during  those  years?  Was  he  an  active  participant? 
Did  he  come  to  many  meetings? 

Watkins:   He  attended  a  lot  of  meetings.  I'm  trying  to  think,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  probably 
had  a  higher  attendance  record  than,  say,  Jerry  [Edmund  G.,  Jr.]  Brown  or  George 
Deukmejian  or  Pete  Wilson.  Did  I  leave  somebody  out? 

Lage:        I  don't  think  so. 

Watkins:  No,  I  guess  that's  all  of  them.  And  he  participated.  Reagan  had  a  tendency  to  say  things  to 
the  press  that  the  faculty  and  the  administration  didn't  like,  but  I  think  he  handled  himself 
very  well  at  the  meetings. 

I  remember  the  first  few  meetings.  As  I  say,  I  didn't  know  him.  He  was  a  movie  actor, 
that's  all  I  knew.  My  reaction  was,  "This  guy  is  no  dummy!"  [laughter]  "You  can't  fool 
him,  and  he  knows  what's  going  on."  He  was  articulate  and  forceful. 

Lage:        Was  his  main  concern  about  the  unrest  on  the  campus? 
Watkins:  Yes.  That  was  the  main  thing.  That  was  his  main  interest. 
Lage:        Did  you  find  yourself  agreeing  with  his  positions? 
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Watkins:  Oh,  yes.  I  would  say  I  agreed  with  him  99  percent  of  the  time. 
Lage:        So  did  you  get  to  know  him  better  after  that? 
Watkins:   Oh,  yes.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well. 

Lage:        What  else  do  you  have  to  say  about  those  early  years?  I  know  we  don't  want  to  dwell  on 
them  too  much. 

Watkins:   I  cannot  remember  now  what  the  incident  was,  but  I  can  remember  in  a  regents'  meeting 

that  Fred  Button  said  something  that  really  annoyed  Governor  Reagan.  Now,  as  a  younger 
man,  Reagan  had  a  temper.  This  was  a  public  meeting,  an  open  meeting,  and  Reagan  got 
up  and  actually  went  over,  and  it  looked  like  he  was  about  to  punch  Fred  Dutton  in  the 
nose,  but  William  French  Smith  restrained  him.  [laughter] 

Lage:  Really!  Did  that  make  the  newspapers? 

Watkins:  It  must  have!  [laughter] 

Lage:  You  don't  remember  what  it  was  about? 

Watkins:  I  can't  remember  when  it  was.  It  was  undoubtedly  during  his  first  term. 

Lage:  Isn't  that  interesting? 

Investment  Committee  Work 

Watkins:   And  I  don't  remember  what  the  comment  was.  Fred  Dutton  was  always  complaining  about 
regents  taking  advantage  of  their  position  on  the  Investment  Committee,  doing  what  he 
called  "parallel  investing."  In  other  words,  they  would  learn  from  participating  in 
meetings  of  the  Investment  Committee  what  the  treasurer  was  investing  in,  and  so  then 
they  would  go  out  and  buy  the  same  securities. 

Lage:        Because  the  university's  investment  would  make  those  securities  go  up?  Or  because  they 
just  were  benefitting  from  the  expertise? 

Watkins:  I  think  probably  Fred  Dutton  thought  both.  Anyway,  I  don't  know  why  I  remember  that. 
Lage:        But  was  that  a  concern? 
Watkins:  Not  to  me. 
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Lage:        You  were  on  the  Investment  Committee,  periodically. 
Watkins:   I  was  a  lot  of  the  time. 


Lage: 


Did  that  seem  to  be—? 


Watkins:   It  didn't  bother  me.  [laughter]  In  fact,  I  almost  never  did  it.  I  had  my  own  ideas  about 
what  to  invest  in.  Then,  during  that  period,  I  actually  wasn't  buying  equities  very  much. 
So  Durton  could  not  criticize  me  either  way,  but  that  was  something  that  he  liked  to  harp 
about. 

Lage:        How  did  the  committee  work  of  the  regents  go?  How  time-consuming  was  it? 
Watkins:   Well,  we  managed  to  get  it  all  done  in  two  days,  or  usually  a  day  and  a  half. 
Lage:         For  each  meeting  of  the  committee? 

Watkins:   Yes.  The  committee  meetings  are  on  Thursday,  the  board  meeting  Friday  morning,  and 
then,  of  course,  these  were  the  standing  committees.  The  other  committees  having  to  do 
with  advising  the  president  on  chancellors  or  something  like  that,  these  were  held  at  other 
times,  and  they  took  a  lot  of  time.  We  were  having  problems  with  the  profitability—or 
lack  thereof—of  the  hospitals.  We  had  at  that  time  a  subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  a  subcommittee  on  hospital  operations  or  something  like  that.  The  people 
who  were  on  that  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  fussing  over  the  hospitals'  problems. 

Lage:         So  the  regents  weren't  just  rubber-stamping  the  staff  or  the  treasurer? 

Watkins:  No.  Well,  of  course,  on  the  board  there's  always  a  tendency  for  some  regents  to  try  to  be 
managers  rather  than  policy-makers.  That's  a  perpetual  problem,  but  I  never  thought  of 
them  as  being  a  rubber  stamp. 

Lage:         Were  there  times,  say,  when  on  an  investment  recommended  by  the  treasurer—I'm  staying 
away  from  South  Africa  and  things  like  that,  but  just  the  routine  investments— the 
committee  would  challenge  the  judgment  of  the  treasurer? 

Watkins:  Questions,  certainly  would  ask  questions,  sometimes  good  questions,  but  I  don't  remember 
their  ever  overruling  the  treasurer's  recommendations. 

Lage:        They  might  have  affected  them  in  some  way. 
Watkins:  Right. 

At  that  time,  most  of  what  the  treasurer  did  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Investment 
Committee.  During  my  last  few  years  as  a  regent,  we  actually  put  in  a  whole  new  set  of 
delegations  of  authority  to  the  treasurer.  So  now  the  treasurer  does  whatever  she  wants 
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but  reports  what  she's  done  to  the  regents.  In  the  beginning,  the  Investment  Committee 
was  actually  sitting  around  the  room  and  in  effect  almost  picking  investments. 

Lage:  Now,  that's  quite  a  shift  in  role. 

Watkins:  Finally,  we  got  rid  of  that.  I  regard  that  as  one  of  my  minor  accomplishments,  [laughs] 

Lage:  Oh,  that  was  something  you  had  something  to  do  with?  To  delegate  that? 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Investment  Committee  at  the  time  that  we  did  that. 

Lage:  But  the  regents  must  still  retain  the  final  authority? 

Watkins:  Oh,  yes.  And  the  treasurer  reports  everything. 

Lage:  Was  there  a  similar  delegation  in  other  areas  over  the  years?  Now  I'm  looking  long-term. 

Watkins:   Well,  the  Investment  Committee  was  more  of  an  operating  committee  than  any  of  the 
others  ever  were.  The  other  committees-education  and  so  on  and  so  on—generally 
considered  and  acted  on  recommendations  that  came  from  the  president,  and  they  were 
generally—and,  I  think,  still  are— restricted  to  policy  matters. 

Lage:        But  when  things  of  controversy  came  up,  like  what  to  do  with  People's  Park,  did  they  take 
more  of  a  role? 

Watkins:   Well,  the  board,  as  a  whole,  would  be  involved  in  something  like  that,  yes. 
Lage:        In  just  looking  at  minutes,  it  looks  like  there's  just  a  lot  of  consent  on  issues. 
Watkins:   Yes. 

Lage:        And  you  don't  know  if  behind  the  scenes  maybe  there  was  some  argument  or  challenging 
approval  of  buildings  on  campuses,  for  instance. 

Watkins:  No,  it's  hard  to  tell. 

Lage:        Do  you  remember  any  behind-the-scenes  battles  that  wouldn't  be  reflected  in  the  minutes? 
That's  a  pretty  broad  question,  because  there  must  have  been  some. 

Watkins:  Well,  there  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  private  conversations  between  regents 
and  the  president,  and  regents  will  try  to  influence  the  president  in  a  one-to-one  situation 
rather  than--. 

Lage:        And  vice  versa,  perhaps? 
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Watkins:   Yes.  Yes,  rather  than  going  against  the  president  in  a  public  meeting. 
Lage:        I  see. 

Watkins:   I  don't  know.  I  can't  think  of  anything  in  particular.  I'm  sure  there  were  lots  of  them.  As  I 
told  you,  I  forget  all  of  this  stuff. 

Lage:  Well,  if  things  come  to  your  mind,  just  break  in. 

Watkins:  [laughs] 

Lage:  I'm  kind  of  skipping  over  things,  because  we  went  to  get  to  our  focus. 

Watkins:  That's  all  right.  You're  pretty  good  at  this. 

Presidential  Search  Committees 


Lage:  We'll  get  towards  the  [David]  Saxon  presidency.  David  Gardner  told  me,  I  think,  that  you 
had  headed  the  search  committee  in  '75  that  had  urged  him  to  put  his  hat  in  the  ring  for  the 
presidency. 

Watkins:   Let's  see.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  when  Saxon  was  appointed.  Ed  Carter  was 
the  chairman. 

Lage:         I  see,  okay. 

Watkins:   Was  that  '75  when  David  Saxon  was  appointed? 

Lage:        That  was  '75,  yes.  So,  Ed  Carter  chaired.  And  what  about  when  Gardner  finally  was 
appointed,  were  you  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Watkins:   Yes.  I  was  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Lage:        But  you  participated  in  the  Saxon  search. 

Watkins:  Yes.  I  don't  remember  who  the  other  members  were  that  first  time,  [looking  through 
papers]  I  guess  that  was  the  first  presidential  selection  committee  that  I  was  on. 

Lage:        Now  are  the  regents  influential  in  this  search,  would  you  say? 

Watkins:  They  do  it.  I  mean,  this  is  one  that  the  regents  not  only  have  the  responsibility  for,  but- 
there  is  a  faculty  advisory  committee.  Now,  the  faculty  advisory  committee  does  a  very 
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difficult- well,  a  lot  of  work  in  what  you  might  call  screening.  But  a  lot  of  this  is  just-I 
wouldn't  say  it's  a  waste  of  time.  It  has  to  be  done,  and  it's  important,  but  in  the  end, 
outstanding  candidates  are  known  to  the  regents  and  would  be  known  to  the  regents  even 
if  the  faculty  advisory  committee  didn't  bring  them  forward. 

Lage:        They're  rather  obvious  candidates? 

Watkins:  And  the  regents  would  say,  "Well,  what  about  so-and-so  at  the  University  of  Michigan? 
Why  aren't  you  considering  that  person?"  And  so  I  would  say  the  role  of  the  faculty 
advisory  committee  is  to  let  the  regents  know  how  these  candidates  are  perceived  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  faculty,  which  is  important.  I  mean,  the  president  of  a  university  has 
to  have  the  support,  generally,  of  the  faculty  to  be  successful.  So  that's  important 
information  for  the  regents  to  have.  But  the  members  of  the  selection  committee  do  their 
own  talking  to  people  who  know  the  candidates,  and  they  interview  the  candidates.  In  the 
end,  they  make  what  amounts  to  the  final  selection  as  they  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
board.  It's  pretty  hard  for  the  board  to  reject  that  recommendation,  everything  taken  into 
account. 

Lage:        Do  they  take  into  account  the  preferences  of  that  faculty  advisory  committee?  Or  are  they 
not  made--? 

Watkins:   Yes.  That's  an  important  consideration. 

Lage:        Is  the  list  of  candidates  presented  to  the  search  committee  by  the  faculty  advisory 
committee,  or  is  that  not  the  way  it  works? 

Watkins:   Well,  they  don't—I  was  on  the  committees  that  recommended  Saxon,  Gardner,  Peltason, 
and  Atkinson.  I've  been  on  all  of  them. 

Lage:        All  four? 

Watkins:   I've  been  on  all  four  of  them.  I  was  only  chairman  of  the  Gardner  one.  So  that  the  faculty, 
if  they  could  put  up  strong  enough  arguments  and  were  truly  persuasive,  they  could  kill  a 
candidate,  if  they  really  felt—. 

Lage:        Or  what  about  other  chancellors,  as  opposed  to  faculty?  Were  they  consulted? 

Watkins:  They  are  consulted.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  consulted.  Everybody  is  consulted,  [laughter]  But, 
in  the  end,  the  regents,  as  I  say,  they  do  their  own  interviewing,  they  do  their  own 
checking  of  references. 

Lage:        Who  selects  the  search  committee? 

Watkins:  The  chairman  of  the  board  appoints  the  search  committee. 
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Lage:         So  that's  a  good  year  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

Watkins:   I  guess,  [laughter]  Well,  he  or  she  has  to  come  up  with  a  committee  that's  acceptable  to 
the  regents. 

Lage:        Is  it  usually  balanced  with  these  different  ideological  views? 
Watkins:   Yes,  I  think  so.  There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  attention  paid  to  that. 

## 

Watkins:   -the  idea  of  a  committee  doing  it;  but  with  a  large  board,  it's  pretty  hard  to  see  how 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  people  can  do  it.  You  have  the  problem  of  confidentiality, 
which  I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with,  and  that  is  that  if  somebody  is  president  of  another 
university,  they  don't  want  the  word  to  get  out  that  they're  being  considered  for  president 
of  the  University  of  California  because  they  might  be  rejected,  and  then  where  are  they? 

Lage:         Yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  issues  there. 


President  David  Saxon  and  Governor  Jerry  Brown 


Lage:         I  don't  know  if  I  should  ask  this  question  like  I'm  about  to.  You  can  modify  it.  What  do 
the  regents  look  for  in  a  president?  That's  assuming  that  the  regents  have  one  point  of 
view.  But  I  should  ask,  what  were  you  looking  for? 

Watkins:   Well,  of  course,  that's  one  of  the  things  they  do.  They  write  a  description  and  adopt  a 
written  description  of  the  kind  of  person  they're  looking  for. 

Lage:        It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  that  over  the  years. 

Watkins:   I  doubt  if  it's  changed  very  much.  It's  the  usual  things.  You  want  a  leader,  you  want 
somebody  with  creative  ideas,  you  want  a  sort  of  a  Jesus  Christ,  [laughter] 

Lage:        Well,  was  Gardner  seriously  considered  in  that  1975  search,  do  you  remember?  He  was  so 
young,  and  he  had  been  at  Utah  just  a  year  or  two. 

Watkins:  Yes,  he  was  considered,  but  there  was  some  division  on  the  committee,  as  I  remember. 
The  majority  seemed  to  prefer  Saxon. 

Lage:        Well,  Gardner  said  he  took  his  name  out.  He  didn't  want  it.  I  don't  know  if  you  remember 
it  differently  from  that. 
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Watkins:   Well,  that  was  toward  the  end.  See,  that's  another  thing  that  these--.  I  understand  why 
they  do  it.  If  a  candidate  learns  that  he's  not  going  to  make  it,  before  there's  been  any 
announcement  or  appointment  made,  he  will  remove  himself. 

Lage:        I'll  have  to  send  you  the  pages  from  Gardner's  interview. 

Watkins:   David  Gardner  is  a  very  honest  and  very  truthful  person.  I've  known  him.  His  integrity  is 
above  reproach. 

Lage:         But  memories  differ. 

Watkins:   Well,  no,  I  think  he  did  take  his  name  out  of  it.  But  not  at  the  beginning. 

Lage:        Tell  me  what  changes  both  the  Saxon  presidency  and  the  Jerry  Brown  governorship 
brought  for  the  regents. 

Watkins:   David  Saxon  is  a  very  intelligent,  very  able  person,  but  he  was  not  an  organized  leader.  I 
mean,  the  president's  office  was  essentially  chaotic  during  his  presidency. 

Lage:  Now,  how  would  you  be  aware  of  that  as  a  regent? 

Watkins:  [laughs]  You  can  tell. 

Lage:  I  mean,  tell  me  how--. 

Watkins:  Well,  people  say  things. 

Lage:  Did  you  see  it  by  the  way  the  meetings  were  prepared  for? 

Watkins:  Yes,  the  meetings  weren't  very  well  prepared  for,  either.  But  David  Saxon  had  a  difficult 
period  to  deal  with,  although  by  the  time  he  came  in,  things  had  calmed  down,  quieted 
down,  quite  a  bit.  Still,  there  were  problems.  There  were  problems  with  Jerry  Brown  and 
the  budget  situation. 

Lage:        The  worst  of  the  unrest  was  over,  I  think,  by  the  time  he  came  in. 

Watkins:  Yes,  it  was.  In  fact,  that  really  ended  while—I  think  that  was  while  Charlie  Hitch  was  still 
president. 

Lage:        Yes,  I  think  so.  But  then  you  got  into  more  budget  difficulties. 

Watkins:  Yes.  Yes,  and  of  course  that  was  sort  of  new.  That  was  a  new  thing  and  made  it  very 

difficult  for  the  management  to  deal  with.  I  think  David  Saxon,  on  the  whole,  was  a  good 
president,  probably  better  than  Hitch,  but  not  as  good  as  Gardner.  That  would  be  my 
view. 
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Lage:        Okay.  What  did  Jerry  Brown  bring  to  the  regents? 
Watkins:   Lunacy!  [laughter] 
Lage:        You  are  fun  to  interview. 

Watkins:  He  came  into  a  meeting— I  remember  this  very  well—in  which  we  were  discussing  faculty 
salaries.  We  have  these  comparison  surveys  that  compare  salaries  at  UC  with  comparable 
institutions,  and  we  were,  I  don't  know,  10  or  20  percent  behind  these  other  institutions, 
something  like  that.  So  Jerry  Brown  proceeded  to  deliver  his  views  on  salaries,  wages, 
and  compensation.  He  said  something  that  went  like  this:  he  said,  "You  take  garbage 
collecting.  That  is  a  very  unpleasant  job.  People  who  collect  garbage  should  be  very  well 
paid  because  they're  doing  something  that  is  dirty  and  unpleasant.  Teaching  in  a 
university  is  a  lot  of  fun.  It's  enjoyable.  It's  prestigious.  It's  rewarding.  So  you  shouldn't 
pay  those  people  as  much  money,  because  they  have  psychic  income." 

Lage:         [laughter]  I  like  that-psychic  income. 

Watkins:  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  term  psychic  income  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jerry 
Brown.  Well,  that's  just  one  example,  but  everything  was  like  that.  Although  he 
appointed  some  very  good  regents,  he  appointed  a  bunch  of  screwballs. 

Lage:         I'm  going  to  get  you  a  list.  Let's  see.  Here  are  the  regents  in  '80-'81.  [hands  over  list] 
And  here  they  are  in  '83-'84.  That  would  give  you  a  lot  of  Jerry  Brown  people. 

Watkins:   Well,  I  don't  know.  Now  you  had  people  like  Jack  [John]  Henning,  who  were  competent 
in  their  field.  He  was  the  AFL-CIO  man  for  California.  A  gentleman,  but  a  very  strong 
spokesman  for  the  organized  labor  point  of  view.  So  there  were  some  good  ones  in  there, 
and  there  were  some  others.  Bob  [Robert]  Noyce  was  a  terrific  guy. 

Lage:         Was  Bob  Noyce  a  Jerry  Brown—? 

Watkins:  Yes,  he  was  a  Jerry  Brown  appointee. 

Lage:        And  what  was  his  background? 

Watkins:  He  started  Intel.  He's  dead  now.  But  who  was  that--? 

Lage:        I'll  bet  you're  trying  to  think  of  Gregory  Bateson. 

Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:        That's  the  one  that  you  hear  the  most  stories  about. 

Watkins:  Bateson  was  dying  of  cancer. 
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Lage:        Oh,  he  was?  I  didn't  know  that. 

Watkins:  And  had  no  idea  what  was  going  on.  Another  one  was  David  Geffen.  I  don't  see  him  on 
here.  Now,  David  Geffen  is  a  big,  very  wealthy  recording  executive  and  investor  and  so 
on,  a  very  smart  guy,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  being  a  regent  [1980-1987]. 

Lage:        Did  it  [the  new  appointments]  change  the  nature  of  the  discussion  on  the  regents  during 
the  meetings? 

Watkins:  Well,  it  lowered  the  intellectual  level  of  the  discussion,  [laughter] 

Lage:  I'm  sure  Jerry  Brown  thought  he  was  raising  it. 

Watkins:  I'm  sure  he  did. 

Lage:  Did  he  come  to  very  many  meetings? 

Watkins:  Not  very  many.  He  did  come  once  in  a  while  and  deliver  these  little  orations  with  words 
like  psychic  income  in  them. 

Lage:        I'm  going  to  remember  that  when  we  explain  the  low  salaries  in  my  office,  [laughter] 

Well,  did  Jerry  Brown  make  any  major  shifts  in  how  the  university  operates?  Does  the 
governor  have  that  much  authority  or  power  by  virtue  of  who  he  appoints? 

Watkins:   I  don't  think  so.  No. 

Lage:         And  how  about  David  Saxon? 

Watkins:  Well,  I  think  David  was  an  intellectual  leader,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  could  point  to  any 
changes  that  came  from  his  presidency.  When  you  have  somebody  like  Saxon  as 
president,  I  think  it  makes  it  easier  to  attract  bright,  intelligent  faculty  members,  which  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  happens. 

Lage:  Do  all  the  regents  have  that--?  I'm  assuming  that  is  one  of  your  opinions  of  what  a  main 
goal  of  the  university  would  be.  Do  all  the  regents  have  that  view? 

Watkins:  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  do.  They  talk  about  it. 
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Level  of  Participation  on  the  Board 

Lage:        Do  all  the  regents— you've  mentioned  one  who  wasn't  very  committed—but  on  the  whole, 
are  most  of  them  committed  and  hard-working?  Do  they  come  to  their  meetings  all 
prepared? 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  think  they  do.  That's  one  thing,  over  all  this  whole  period,  that  impressed  me  was 
how  they  did  their  job.  Even  though  I  didn't  agree  with  them  on  things,  they  were  trying 
to  do  their  job.  They  attended  meetings,  participated. 

Lage:        Were  there  certain  regents  that  were  definite  leaders,  leaders  of  opinion  or  could  sway 
others  or  bring  people  together?  Do  you  recall? 

Watkins:   Well,  I  remember  one  of  Pat  Brown's  appointees:  Dutch  [DeWitt  A.]  Higgs,  a  Democrat, 
who  I  thought  was  very  effective  in  his  thinking  and  his  ability  to  find  compromises  of 
different  opinions. 

Lage:         I  haven't  heard  him  mentioned  a  great  deal. 

Watkins:   He  was  from  San  Diego,  and  he  was  just  very  good.  William  French  Smith  I  think  was 
outstanding. 

Lage:        Did  any  regents  have  what  you  might  term  "hobby  horses"? 

Watkins:   Oh,  yes,  a  lot  of  them  did.  Vilma  Martinez  was  chairman  for  a  couple  of  years.  We  would 
often  have  committee  meetings  or  something  like  that  near  San  Francisco  Airport  or  the 
Los  Angeles  Airport,  and  the  secretary  would  try  to  select  a  hotel  that  was  convenient.  I 
noticed  all  of  a  sudden  when  we  went  to  Los  Angeles,  we  were  meeting  at  a  different 
hotel.  I  asked  the  secretary  what  was  going  on,  and  she  said,  "Oh,  well,  Chairman 
Martinez  said  that  we  shouldn't  stay  in  that  other  hotel  anymore  because  the  employees  are 
not  unionized."  [laughter] 

Lage:  That's  interesting. 

Watkins:  But  that's  just  an  example.  I  think  everybody  has  certain  things  that  they're  interested  in. 

Lage:  What  would  you  say  that  your  main  concerns  were  over  the  years? 

Watkins:  Well,  I  was  always  interested  in  education,  but  I  was  interested  in  finance  and  investment. 

Lage:  You  were  on  the  Finance  Committee  quite  a  bit,  the  Investment  Committee. 

Watkins:  Yes.  I  never  could  get  very  excited  about  buildings  and  grounds,  [laughs] 
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Lage:        I  noticed  you  never  were  on  buildings  and  grounds. 
Watkins:   Or  affirmative  action. 

Diversity  of  Student  Body  and  Faculty/Affirmative  Action 

Lage:        Now,  affirmative  action—we're  skipping  all  around  here—but  that  was  something  that  came 
up  very  early  on,  it  seems,  during  the  Hitch  administration,  where  the  university-- 

Watkins:  Well,  it  was  a  national  movement. 

Lage:  Right,  and  a  requirement. 

Watkins:  And  became  a  federal  requirement. 

Lage:  Was  there  always  a  subcommittee  on  affirmative  action?  Or  for  many  years? 

Watkins:  No,  I  can't  remember  when  that  committee  on  affirmative  action  was  started,  but  there 
wasn't  any  such  thing  for  a  long  time. 

Lage:        Was  it  a  controversial  issue  in  the  pre-David  Gardner  era? 

Watkins:  No,  it  wasn't  particularly  controversial.  Even  those  like  me  who  thought  that  reverse 

discrimination  was  wrong  recognized  that  that  was  the  way  the  U.S.  was  at  that  time  and 
we  had  to  go  along  with  it. 

Lage:        I  see.  There  weren't  active  protests,  but  maybe  people  were  quietly  not  in  agreement? 

Watkins:  No.  It  was  almost  never  discussed. 

Lage:        That's  what  it  appears  from  the  minutes,  at  least. 

Watkins:  Well,  in  the  early  part  of  David  Gardner's  presidency,  I  think  it  was  when  it  became  very 
clear  from— well,  the  pressure  coming  from  the  legislature  that  we  had  to  have  a  very 
strong  program  of  preferences  for  minorities. 

Lage:        For  student  body?  Is  this  what  you're  thinking  of,  student  body  or  faculty? 
Watkins:   Students  in  particular,  but  also  in  employment,  yes. 
Lage:        A  more  diverse  student  body. 
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Watkins:   Yes.  Well,  that  is  what  they  called  it:  diversity.  Everything  was  in  the  name  of  diversity. 
Lage:        And  did  the  regents  go  along  with  that  initially,  during  the  Gardner  presidency? 
Watkins:   Oh,  yes.  Everybody  understood  that  we  had  to  do  it.  Even  if  we  didn't  approve  of  it. 
Lage:         I'm  gathering  that  you  were  a  silent  disapprover. 

Watkins:  No,  I  didn't  start  saying  anything  about  it  until  quite  recently,  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
climate  of  opinion  was  changing,  that  there  was  beginning  to  be  a  large  body  of 
resentment  against  the  results.  No,  I  don't  feel  badly  about  that,  because,  as  I  say,  I  don't 
think  we  had  any  choice  but  to  go  along  with  it. 

Lage:         That's  interesting.  So  was  it  when  it  was  brought  up  by  Ward  Connerly  that  people  who 
had  been  silent  in  the  past—? 

Watkins:   He  was  the  first  to  articulate  it. 

Lage:         So  it  really  wasn't  talked  about,  even  quietly  among  the  regents? 

Watkins:   Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  may  have  talked  about  it  privately,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
his  leadership,  I  don't  know  if  it  would  have  happened  even  yet. 

Lage:  When  he  did  bring  it  up  initially,  was  it  immediately--? 

Watkins:  Embraced.  Yes. 

Lage:  It  was  sort  of  like  this  silent  group- 

Watkins:  Immediately,  [laughter] 

Lage:  And  had  he  prepared  people  before,  as  one  might  do  before  a  vote  is  taken? 

Watkins:  I  don't  think  so. 

Lage:  Quite  an  interesting  phenomenon,  really. 
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H  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  DAVID  GARDNER,  1983-1992,  AND  SOME  LATER 
ISSUES 


Search  Committee  and  Negotiations 


Lage:         Let's  talk  about  the  Gardner  presidency.  You  were  the  chairman  of  the  search  committee. 
Watkins:   Yes. 

Lage:        Now,  what  do  you  remember  about  the  selection  of  Gardner  as  president?  And,  by  the 
way,  any—I  don't  mean  specifically  in  reference  to  this  question—but  if  there's  something 
that  you  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  you  don't  want  out  now,  any  part  of  this  can  be 
sealed. 

Watkins:   We  had  a  selection  committee  which  was  quite  well  balanced.  We  had  an  alumni 

representative,  we  had  a  student  representative.  I  don't  think  the  actual  makeup  of  the 
committee  has  changed  since  then.  It  included  the  alumni  regent,  I  guess,  plus  appointed 
regents.  We  had  a  very  good  faculty  advisory  committee.  The  chairman  was  a  professor 
of  sociology  at  UCLA— I'll  think  of  his  name  in  a  minute,  but  it's  in  the  record— who  was 
very  professional.  His  committee  came  up  with  a  list  of  names.  I  don't  remember  now 
how  many— quite  a  good  list,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen.  We  listened  to  what  the  committee 
said  about  them  and  did  some  investigating  of  our  own,  and  I  think  we  ended  up  with 
David  Gardner  and  [Ira  Michael]  Mike  Heyman,  as  I  remember.  One  of  the  issues  at  that 
time— this  was  when  the  Cold  War  was  still  "hot"~were  the  weapons  laboratories.  Mike 
Heyman,  I  believe~I  can't  recall  exactly  what  his  position  was,  but  it  was  basically  in 
favor  of  getting  out  of  the  management  of  those  laboratories.  There  was  always  a  strong 
element  in  the  faculty  that  thought  it  inappropriate. 

Lage:        And  it  had  come  up  over  the  years,  periodically. 

Watkins:  Oh,  it  came  up  every  other  year  or  so.  But  Mike  in  effect  said  that  if  he  became  president, 
he  would  try  to  get  rid  of  those  laboratories. 
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Lage:        Was  this  a  question  that  you  would  have  asked  all  the  candidates? 
Watkins:   Yes,  sure. 
Lage:        He  didn't  have  to  volunteer  it? 
Watkins:  No,  no.  That  was  one  of  the  things  we  wanted  to  know. 

David  Gardner  did  not  take  that  position.  So  I  think  in  the  end,  that  was  one  of  the  very 
important  factors  that  caused  us  to  go  for  David  Gardner.  Then  I  did  the  negotiating  with 
him,  and  he  accepted. 

Lage:        Now,  all  the  issues  that  came  up  later  about  salary— or  were  they  even  brought  up  then  [at 
the  time  of  the  hiring  negotiations]?  He  was  given  quite  a  bit  higher  salary  than—. 

Watkins:   David  was  a  tough  negotiator.  David  believes,  as  I  do,  that  people  in  responsible  positions 
should  be  well  paid. 

Lage:        And  Saxon  had  kept  his  salary  down. 

Watkins:   Saxon— you  know,  he  didn't  care  whether  he  got  paid  or  not,  I  guess,  [laughter]  But 
Gardner,  he  had  a  house  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  the  university  had  given  him,  as  I 
remember.  He  owned  it,  anyway.  That  had  to  be  sold.  The  salary  was  open  to 
negotiation.  Libby,  I  guess,  did  not  want  to  live  in  Blake  House.  So  some  provision  had 
to  be  made  at  this  end  on  housing. 

Lage:        Were  the  regents  unhappy  about  that  decision,  that  they  didn't  want  to  live  in  the  Blake 
House? 

Watkins:   Oh,  I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  a  negative,  but  certainly  not  a  determining  factor.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  feeling  that  chancellors  ought  to  live  on  the  campus,  and  that  the  president 
probably  should  live  in  Blake  House,  but  it  would  never  be  an  overriding  consideration.  If 
you  have  a  person  that  you  want  in  that  position,  you're  not  going  to  let  that  keep  you  from 
getting  that  person. 

Lage:        Have  Presidents  Peltason  and  Atkinson  lived  at  Blake  House? 

Watkins:  Peltason,  yes.  Atkinson,  yes.  As  I  recall,  by  the  time  Atkinson  came  along,  it  needed  a  lot 
of  work.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  quite  a  delay.  I  don't  know.  I'm  sure  he  must  have 
moved  into  it. 

Lage:        I  don't  know. 

Watkins:   Of  course,  I  left.  My  term  expired,  and  I  think— yes,  they  were  living  up  here  in  an 
apartment,  waiting  to  move  into  Blake  House,  I'm  pretty  sure. 
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But  Gardner  never  lived  in  it.  They  used  it  for  entertaining. 

Lage:         So  you  had  the  issue  of  Blake  House,  and  the  amount  of  salary,  which  apparently  made 
quite  a  splash  in  the  press,  initially,  because  it  was  so  much  more  than  Saxon's. 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  guess  it  did. 

Lage:  What  were  your  impressions  of  him  initially?  His  leadership  style? 

Watkins:  I  first  knew  him  or  knew  about  him  when  he  was  a  vice  chancellor  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Lage:  That  goes  way  back,  [laughs] 

Watkins:  Then  Hitch  hired  him  to  work  on~what  did  they  call  it?  Not  Open  University,  but 

Extended  University  or  something,  which  never  got  anywhere.  But  Gardner  came  and 
made  presentations  at  regents'  meetings  a  couple  of  times,  made  a  very  good  impression, 
and  he  developed  a  good  reputation  for  what  he  did  at  Santa  Barbara,  because  he  was  there 
during,  really,  the  high  point  of  the  upheavals.  He  worked  for  Vernon  Cheadle,  who  was  a 
nice  guy,  but  I  don't  think  very  strong  or  very  able  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  student 
protests.  I  think  David  kept  Cheadle  out  of  trouble  in  that  area,  to  the  extent  that  he  could 
keep  anybody  out  of  that  trouble.  So  he  was  known  to  be  articulate  and  well  organized. 
At  Utah,  the  people  said  that  he  was  a  good  manager.  Of  course,  Utah  is  quite  a  bit 
different  than  the  University  of  California,  but  nevertheless,  he  came  with  good 
credentials. 

Lage:        Were  there  questions  raised  about  his  religion?  He  seems  to  feel  that  that  was  a  factor  so 
often. 

Watkins:  Oh  yes.  Oh,  it  was.  I  remember  Yvonne  Burke  questioning  me  at  great  length  about  that. 
She  was  quite  concerned  that  his  being  a  Mormon,  that  he  wouldn't  like  blacks  or 
something.  I  guess  that's  what  it  was.  But  we  were  able  to  convince  her  that  he  was  all 
right,  [laughter] 


Relations  with  the  Regents 


Lage:        How  did  he  work  with  the  regents  in  comparison  to  Hitch  and  Saxon?  Was  there  a 
difference  in  the  way  the  regents'  meetings  were  run? 

Watkins:  David  was  always— well,  except  for  the  big  blow-up  about  the  compensation  and  the 
closed  meetings  and  all  that. 

Lage:        At  the  end. 
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Watkins:   Except  for  all  of  that,  he  had  this  ability  to  get  everything  lined  up  in  advance  of  a  meeting 
by  talking  to  regents  individually.  Then,  even  at  a  meeting,  if  something  started  to  go  off 
the  track,  he  had  this  ability  to  distill  the  problem  down  to  the  point  where  anybody  could 
understand  it,  and  almost  everybody  could  see  there  was  really  only  one  way  out  of  it— and 
that  was  his  way.  [laughter]  An  uncanny  ability  to  do  that. 

Lage:        Now,  I  can  see  the  lining-up-in-advance  working,  but  what  is  this  ability  to  distill  the 
problem? 

Watkins:  He  is  just  very  articulate,  and  very— he's  able  to  organize  his  thought  processes  in  ways 
that  are  very  logical,  and  appear  to  be  logical,  too— even  if  you  disagree  with  him. 

Lage:        So  it's  not  just  persuasiveness,  but  a--. 

Watkins:  Yes,  it's  a  way  of  being  persuasive  that  makes  you  think  that  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
yourself,  [laughter] 

Lage:        That's  well  put.  Was  there  more  phoning  to  individual  regents  than  you  had  been  aware  of 
before? 

Watkins:  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  But  more  than  you  might  have  heard  from  Saxon  or  Hitch? 

Watkins:  Maybe.  I  guess  so.  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  Well,  you  know  for  yourself. 

Watkins:  Oh,  I  didn't  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  telephone  with  him. 

Lage:  Did  you  tend  to  agree  with  his  positions? 

Watkins:  Usually,  yes. 

Lage:        Philosophically,  are  you  more  in  line  with  him  than  you  might  have  been  with  previous 
presidents? 


Divestment  Issue 


Watkins:  Yes.  On  the  South  Africa  divestment  thing,  he  had  that  all  worked  out,  and  the  whole 
problem  was  solved,  until  George  Deukmejian  decided  that  divestment  was  a  good  idea. 
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Then  Deukmejian  appointed  some  new  regents,  [Roy]  Brophy  and  [Tirso]  del  Junco  and 
somebody  else,  and  the  whole  thing  fell  apart. 

Lage:  Do  you  think  that  he  appointed  these  men  with  the  idea  that  they  would  bring  a  new  view 
on  South  Africa? 

Watkins:  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  You  didn't  mean  to  say  it  quite  like  that? 

Watkins:  They  changed  the  balance  on  the  question. 

Lage:  Did  you  know  anything  about  Deukmejian's  thinking?  You  were  reappointed  by  him. 

Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:         But  do  the  regents  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  have  any  relationship  with  the 
governor? 

Watkins:   Well,  I  did. 

Lage:         I  see  his  picture  up  there  behind  us. 

Watkins:  I  had  about  the  same-as  I  told  you,  with  Reagan  I  didn't  have  any  until  afterwards,  after  I 
was  appointed,  but  I'd  supported  George  Deukmejian  all  along  in  his  political  career.  No, 
that  [Deukmejian's  reversal  on  the  divestment  issue]  came  as  a  complete  surprise  for  me. 

Lage:        He  didn't  prepare  you  or  try  to  get  you  to  change  your  vote  or  anything  like  that? 
Watkins:   Oh,  no.  He  didn't  lobby  me  or  anything. 

Lage:        Would  the  governor  ever  seek  your  advice  on  an  educational  issue  or  something  to  do  with 
the  university? 

Watkins:   Yes.  They  have  occasionally. 


Legislative  Relationships 


Lage:        What  about  legislators?  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  independent  relationship  with  some  of 
the  legislators  that  make  decisions  about  the  university? 
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Watkins:   I  never  did  very  much.  I  was  close  to  two  or  three  Republicans,  maybe  the  local  ones,  and 
that  was  about  it. 

Lage:        Do  you  think  that  happens  very  much?  I'm  just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  things  that 
happened  aside  from  the  regents  voting  as  a  body. 

Watkins:  The  president  actually-- 


VVillie  Brown  and  David  Gardner  ## 

Watkins:   I  did  not  do  very  much  with  the  legislature,  as  I  said,  except  for  a  few  of  the  local  ones  that 
I  knew  already,  but  that's  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  president  of  the  university.  I  think 
that  can  make  or  break  them.  David  Gardner  had  a  very  good  working  relationship  with 
Willie  Brown,  and  that  was  very  important  and  helped  the  university  tremendously.  And  I 
think  he  had  good  relationships  with  most  of  the  rest  of  them,  too.  But  Willie  Brown  for 
many  years  was  by  far  the  most  powerful—probably  more  powerful  in  Sacramento  than  the 
governor,  in  general. 

Lage:         Now,  that  seems  like  an  unlikely  alliance  somehow. 

Watkins:  Well,  I  remember  David  telling  me  about,  I  think  it  was  his  first  meeting  with  Willie 

Brown.  David  said  that  Willie  starting  ranting  and  raving  about  how  he  was  discriminated 
against  in  Texas  and  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  so  David  said,  "Well,  you  know,  I'm  a 
Mormon."  [laughter]  And  David  told  him  about  all  the  discrimination  that  the  Mormons 
had  suffered,  and  apparently  Willie  bought  this  idea.  That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
friendship,  [laughter] 

Lage:        That's  interesting,  because  in  style  they're  such  different  people. 

Watkins:   Oh,  yes.  Well,  that's  the  other  thing.  David  Gardner  had  the  ability  to  get  along  with  all 
kinds  of  people. 

Lage:  Did  you  see  that  operating  on  the  regents? 

Watkins:  Oh,  yes. 

Lage:  Because  it's  a  pretty  diverse  group. 

Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:  For  high-level  policy  makers.  How  did  he  do  with  people  like  Vilma  Martinez? 
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Watkins:  Well,  they  both  had  a  great  affection  and  respect  for  each  other. 

• 

Lage:        Because  he  had  indicated  that  she  also  questioned  him  about  his  attitude  towards  women 
in  particular,  because  of  his  Mormonism. 

Watkins:  Oh  sure,  right. 

Lage:        But  he  must  have  won  her  confidence. 

Watkins:  Yes. 


More  on  Divestment 

Lage:        Do  you  have  any  more  to  say  about  divestment?  Was  it  considered  in  the  Investment 
Committee? 

Watkins:   Yes,  it  always  started  with  the  Investment  Committee,  but  it  always  ended  up  with  the  full 
board  having  to  deal  with  it,  and  we  held  public  hearings. 

Lage:        Was  it  a  pretty  hot  issue? 
Watkins:   Oh,  it  was  a  hot  issue,  yes. 
Lage:        How  did  you  enjoy  the  meetings? 

Watkins:   I  didn't  mind  that  too  much.  I  felt  that  the  fiduciary  duty  of  the  regents  was  to  invest  in  a 
way  that  would  maximize  the  safety  and  the  return  on  the  investments,  and  that  such  a 
thing  should  not  be  a  consideration.  That  was  my  position,  and  it's  a  pretty  simple  one 
which  doesn't  allow  for  a  lot  of  adjustment. 

Lage:        Did  Gardner  take  that  same  view  as  far  as  you  knew? 
Watkins:  Yes,  I  think  so.  Maybe  he  wouldn't  put  it  quite  that  baldly. 

Lage:        Maybe  we'll  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  George  Deukmejian.  We're  hoping  to  interview  him 
for  this,  too,  but  I'd  be  really  interested  to  hear  of  the  evolution  of  his  views  on  that 
subject. 

Watkins:  Yes,  that  would  be  interesting  to  ask  him.  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 

persecution  of  the  Armenians.  Really.  I  mean,  the  Turks  massacred  some  large  number, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians.  So  he  could  relate  to  that. 
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Lage:        That's  interesting,  because  you  probably  wouldn't  expect  that  stand  from  him,  given  his 
other  political  views. 


National  Labs  and  New  Campuses 


Lage:        Did  the  management  of  the  labs  become  a  hotter  issue  under  Gardner  or  not?  Any  change 
in  that  constant  questioning? 

Watkins:   Actually,  I  think  it  had  peaked  before  that.  I  have  a  hard  time  remembering,  because  what 
also  happened  was  that  more  ties  were  established  between  the  weapons  laboratories  and 
the  faculty.  There  were  more  joint  activities  and  so  on.  It  seemed  to  me  it  sort  of  faded 
down.  Then,  of  course,  the  Cold  War  ended,  and  that  changed  the  attitude  somewhat. 

Lage:        I've  heard  the  phrase,  "the  greening  of  the  labs."  Are  they  moving  into  new  directions, 
or--? 

Watkins:   I  don't  know  what  the  future-Livermore  has  gotten  a  lot  of  new  money.  I  guess  my  hope 
is  that  they'll  continue  to  do  the  job  that  is  necessary,  because  of  all  those  nuclear  weapons 
that  are  out  there. 

Lage:        There  are  a  lot  of  them  still  out  there.  It  seems  almost  less  secure  than  it  used  to. 
Watkins:   Well,  it's  different. 

Lage:        Okay.  Now,  did  you  get  involved  at  all  in  the  planning  for  new  campuses  and  Gardner's 
really  pretty  bold  initiative  to  recommend  three  campuses? 

Watkins:  No  more  than  any  of  the  other  regents.  I  think  that  Gardner  managed  that  very  well.  He 
organized  it  administratively  and  politically  so  that  it  went  quite  well.  I  think  that  the 
decisions  that  were  made  in  terms  of  the  location  and  so  on  were  and  appeared  to  be  done 
in  an  objective,  sensible  manner,  not  with  any  outside  political  influence  or  anything  like 
that.  So  I  think  that  was  handled--. 

Lage:        But  what  about  the  whole  question  of,  Do  we  need  three  new  campuses?  Was  that  raised 
or  questioned  by  the  regents? 

Watkins:   I  think  the  demographic  projections  were  all  you  had  to  look  at  to  see  that.  You  need  to 
put  students  somewhere. 

Lage:        That's  true.  And  one  of  his  justifications  or  arguments  for  it  was,  in  order  to  continue  the 
affirmative  action,  we  have  to  guarantee  admission  to  all  eligible  students.  I  thought  he 
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made  that  point  quite  well.  If  you  don't  have  enough  campuses  for  all  the  eligible 
students,  you're  really  going  to  get  objections  to  affirmative  action. 


Watkins:   That's  right.  Yes. 


The  Vice  Presidents 

Lage:         What  did  you  think  as  a  regent  when  he  came  up  with  the  pretty  bold  budget,  that  first 
budget,  '83-'84?  I  think  it  restored-- 

Watkins:  I  don't  really  remember  that. 

Lage:  Well,  his  very  first  budget  had  something  like  a  30  percent  increase. 

Watkins:  Well,  of  course,  we  had  been  sliding  downhill  up  to  that  point. 

Lage:  Yes. 

Watkins:  So  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  object  to  it.  [laughter] 

Lage:  It  just  seemed  to  be  very  well  engineered. 

Watkins:  It  was  very  well  done,  yes. 

Lage:  He  got  Deukmejian's  support. 

Watkins:  He  reorganized  the  liaison  with  Sacramento  with  Bill  Baker.  I  think  that  David  is  pretty 
good  at  finding  good  people  and  then  organizing  them,  giving  them  responsibility  and 
authority,  so  that  he  functioned  quite  effectively. 

Lage:         Did  you  get  feedback  as  you  said  you  did  about  Saxon?  Would  you  hear  comments  about 
how  the  president's  office  was  functioning? 

Watkins:  All  I  ever  heard  was  positive. 

Lage:        What  did  you  think  of  those  top  appointments,  the  senior  vice  presidents,  like  Ron  Brady 
and  [William]  Frazer?  Brady  came  to  be  a  controversial  person. 

Watkins:   I  thought  they  were  pretty  good. 

Lage:        Did  they  all  make  presentations  in  front  of  the  regents? 
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Watkins:   Oh  yes.  Brady  was  and  is  a  very  arrogant  person,  but  that  didn't  bother  me,  because  I 
figured  that  he  had  the  intellect  to  be  arrogant  about  if  he  wanted  to  be. 

Lage:        Did  that  come  across? 

Watkins:  Well,  it  did  to  me.  [laughter] 

Lage:        That  seems  to  be  Gardner's  opinion,  that  he  was  very  capable. 

Watkins:   Oh,  he  was.  He  is.  I  haven't  had  any  contact  with  him,  but  he  certainly  did  a  very  good 
job. 

Lage:        Did  he  rub  any  of  the  regents  the  wrong  way? 
Watkins:   Yes,  I  think  his  arrogance  irritated  some  of  the  regents. 


Move  to  Oakland  and  the  Budget  Cuts 

Lage:        Did  you  have  an  opinion  about  moving  the  president's  office?  I'm  just  thinking  of  little 
things  that  irritated  people. 

Watkins:   Oh,  we  had  to  get  out  of  where  we  were.  That  was  obvious. 
Lage:        For  what  reason? 

Watkins:   Oh,  the  facility  was  too  small,  and  it  was  run  down,  and  it  was  not  in  a  good  location. 

Then  it  was  just  a  question  of  where  we  were  going  to  go.  I  had  no  reason  to  challenge  the 
recommendation. 

Lage:        Would  that  be  something  that  the  regents  vote  on  and  approve? 
Watkins:   Oh,  yes.  But,  no,  I  thought  that  the  Kaiser  Center  was  a  good  place. 
Lage:        They're  still  there. 

Watkins:  Yes.  Well,  you  get  these  arguments  about  that  it  ought  to  be  on  a  campus.  I  don't  agree 
with  that.  I  don't  think  that  in  a  business  enterprise,  for  example,  that  the  corporate 
headquarters  has  to  be  at  one  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  business. 

Lage:        Yes.  I  can't  see  the  absolute  reason.  What  was  your  perception  —there  were  those  few, 
very  good  years  for  the  university  budget  and  everything  on  the  upswing,  and  then— 
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Watkins:  The  Deukmejian  years  were  all  pretty  good.  In  fact,  it  was  after  that  the  the  state  began  to 
run  into,  income  problems. 

Lage:        The  downturn  in  the  economy? 

Watkins:   Well,  yes.  And  the  runaway  welfare  spending.  Welfare  and  K- 12  were  taking  more  and 
more  of  the  budget. 

Lage:        Was  Wilson  as  sympathetic  to  higher  education,  do  you  think? 

Watkins:   Oh  yes.  He's  always  been  sympathetic.  I'm  not  a  strong  Wilson  supporter,  but  I  have  to 
give  him  credit  for  being  a  strong  supporter. 

Lage:         I'm  looking  at  this  picture  behind  you.  [laughs]  "Aren't  we  having  fun?" 

Watkins:    [laughter]  Oh,  that  one. 

Lage:         What  was  that?  This  is  Wilson  and~ 

Watkins:   That  was  when  we  had  Jesse  Jackson  come  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  about 
affirmative  action. 

Lage:         Oh,  so  this  is  at  a  regents'  meeting? 
Watkins:   Yes. 

Lage:         Oh,  how  funny,  [laughter]  "Aren't  we  having  fun?  July  20,  1995."  Are  you  in  that 
picture?  I  can't  quite  see. 

Watkins:   Yes.  [moves  to  picture]  I'm  sitting  on  the  left.  Wilson  is  in  the  middle,  [Clair  W.] 
Burgener  is  on  the  right,  and  I'm  on  the  left— on  the  left  when  you're  looking  at  it. 

Lage:  Yes.  That's  great. 

Watkins:  That  was  on  the  front  page  of  USA  Today. 

Lage:  With  that  caption? 

Watkins:  No,  that's  my  caption.  It  has  a  caption.  You  can't  read  it,  but  there  is  a  line. 

Lage:        What  was  your  opinion  about  how  the  university  should  deal  with  this  lessened  budget? 
Where  should  the  cuts  be  made? 

Watkins:   Cutting  out  marginal  programs.  That's  my  view. 
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Lage:        Like  what? 

Watkins:   You  want  me  to  name  some?  [laughs] 

Lage:        Yes.  Just  to  give  an  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  marginal  programs. 
Watkins:   Well,  marginal  programs  that  are  low-ranked  in  their  own  field. 
Lage:        Oh,  I  see.  Like  a  department  or--. 

Watkins:   A  department  or  a  division  or  whatever,  that  are  low  in  their  field,  and  I  would  say  are  also 
at  the  low  end  in  intellectual  content. 

Lage:        Because  some  people  suggested  closing  one  campus  or  doing  what  you  suggested— 
eliminating  programs.  Some  suggested  limiting  enrollment. 

Watkins:   You  only  limit  enrollment  if  you  have  to,  if  that's  your  only  choice. 

Lage:        Did  you  think  that  Gardner  was  as  good  a  leader  in  the  times  of  scarcity  as  he  had  been  in 
those  early  Deukmejian  years? 

Watkins:   Yes.  I  thought  he  was. 

Lage:         [pause,  then  laughs]  You  are  a  man  of  few  words. 

Watkins:   Of  course,  he~I'm  trying  to  remember  the  timing.  How  long  was  he  president  after 
Wilson  became  governor?  Not  very  long. 

Lage:        Not  too  long;  although  there  was  a  downturn  in--. 

Watkins:   There  must  have  been  only  one  year  that  it  was  down,  wasn't  there? 

Lage:        I  think  as  early  as  '88  the  budget  started  reversing,  but  it  didn't  get  bad  until  just  a  year 
before  he  left,  actually. 

Watkins:   Well,  it's  a  lot  easier  to  be  a  president  when  you  have  got  lots  of  money. 
Lage:        It  makes  you  look  more  successful. 
Watkins:   Oh,  sure. 
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Gardner's  Retirement  and  the  Compensation  Controversy 


The  Deferred  Compensation  Package 


Lage:        How  do  you  perceive  the  final  couple  of  years  that  became  so  controversial?  It  was  really 
the  final  year:  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  then  the  retirement  controversy. 

Watkins:   I  feel  very  sad  about  that,  because  it  put  a  sour  note  on  his  whole  presidency.  The  only 
way  that  it  could  have  been  avoided—.  Well,  let's  say  that  what  was  going  on  was  that 
David  Gardner,  and  I  think  most  of  the  regents,  believed  that  people  in  responsible 
positions  should  be  well  paid.  Again,  we  had  comparison  numbers.  We  weren't 
comparing  the  University  of  California  with  General  Motors  or  anything  like  that;  we 
were  comparing  with  other  university  systems.  Although  there  isn't  one  as  big  or 
prestigious  as  the  University  of  California,  so  you  can't  make  a  direct  comparison.  But 
even  comparing  the  University  of  California  with  inferior  institutions,  we  were  not  doing 
anything  that  was  unusual  or  out  of  line.  The  Finance  Committee  had  a  subcommittee  on 
officers'  salaries  which  always  met  in  closed  session. 

Lage:         Were  you  on  that? 

Watkins:   Yes.  Sometimes  I  was  chairman  of  it,  sometimes  I  was  chairman  of  the  Finance 

Committee,  or  I  was  a  member.  But  the  notion  was  that  compensation  information,  unless 
required  by  law,  is  confidential,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  but  for  the  privacy  of 
the  employee.  So  that  was  the  pattern.  The  pattern  we  operated  under  was  that  this 
subcommittee  met,  studied  the  question,  and  came  up  with  compensation  schemes  and 
packages  for  individuals  that  were  then  recommended  to  the  Finance  Committee  in  closed 
session,  and  were  then  publicized  only  to  the  extent  required,  and  that  is  that  all  the 
salaries  were  public  information. 

Lage:        Now  was  this  closed  session,  or  secret  session—I  don't  know;  secret  sounds  like  a 
judgment. 

Watkins:   Secret  is  the  right  word. 

Lage:         Okay,  secret.  Was  that  something  new? 

Watkins:  No,  no.  In  fact,  the  university  was-over  the  years,  these  things  have  become  more  and 
more  open  and  more  and  more  public.  The  trend  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  less 
secrecy.  But  yes,  that's  the  way  it  had  been  done. 

Lage:        So  this  decision  you're  referring  to  is  that  deferred  compensation  packet  [adopted  in 
1988]? 
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Watkins:  Well,  you  had  deferred  compensation  schemes  and  so  on. 
Lage:        Who  came  up  with  the  ideas? 

Watkins:  Brady.  But  I  don't  credit  him  with  that  personally.  I  think  that  somebody  else  in  the  same 
job  would  have  come  up  with  maybe  something  different,  but  it  would  have  been  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Lage:        But  that  was  his  bailiwick? 

Watkins:  The  purpose  was  to  bring  these  top  officers'  compensation  up  to  levels  that  were 
comparable  to  these  other  institutions. 

Lage:  Was  there  any  dissent  on  your  committee  or  in  the  Finance  Committee? 

Watkins:  No. 

Lage:  Or  in  the  regents  when  it  was  voted? 

Watkins:  No. 

Lage:  No  questions.  Amazing. 

Watkins:  And  the  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  the  dissenter— 

Lage:  [Jeremiah]  Hallisey? 

Watkins:  Hallisey—never  objected  at  any  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  and  voted  along  with 

everybody  else.  It  was  outside  the  meeting  that  he  went  to  Quentin  Kopp,  I  guess  it  was, 
with  this  public  complaint. 

Lage:        The  decision  that  was  made  about  deferred  compensation  was  several  years  back,  in  '88. 
Watkins:  Yes.  That  was  a  program,  right. 

Lage:        Yes.  And  then,  it  seems  to  me  the  decision  that  was  made  when  Gardner  retired  was  to 
allow  him  to  be  vested. 

Watkins:  The  thing  that  happened  with  Gardner  was  that  he  decided  to  resign.  He  was  a  participant 
in  these  things  [deferred  compensation  packages],  but  some  of  them  were  not  vested. 

Lage:        Right.  It  hadn't  been  five  years  or  something. 
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Watkins:   He  hadn't  been  in  them  long  enough.  So  legally  he  was  not  entitled  to  them,  but  it  was  the 
regents' judgment,  everything  considered,  that  he  had  earned  them.  So  the  regents  had  to 
take  a  positive  action  to  bestow  them  upon  him,  which  they  did. 


Jeremiah  Hallisey  and  Public  Perceptions 


Lage:         And  is  that  the  one  that  Hallisey--? 


Watkins:   And  that's  when  Hallisey  afterward  decided  that  this  was  a  bad  thing.  I  think  this  was 
quite  a  shock  to  David  Gardner  in  particular,  [laughs] 

Lage:        What  about  the  rest  of  you? 

Watkins:   Well,  the  rest  of  us  too! 

Lage:         Would  you  expect  that  from  Hallisey?  How  had  you  seen  him  operate  before? 

Watkins:  Hallisey  was  always  a  sort  of  a  maverick.  Within  him  were  these  conflicts  between 
populism  and  liberalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  conservative— he  had  some  very 
conservative  ideas,  too. 

Lage:  Who  appointed  him? 

Watkins:  Jerry  Brown. 

Lage:  Same  as  Jerry  Brown  in  some  ways. 

Watkins:  Yes,  but  Jerry  Brown  is  a  bigger  screwball  than  Hallisey.  [laughs] 

So,  anyway,  he  blew  the  whistle,  and  that  was--.  I  did  get  a  call  on  that  one  from  Pete 
Wilson,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  think"--!  think  that's  the  way  he  said  it.  He 
said,  "I  think  David  Gardner  has  earned  this  money,  even  though  he  is  not  legally  entitled 
to  it.  So  I  think  we  should  give  it  to  him." 

Lage:        Was  this  after  the  controversy  erupted? 

Watkins:  I  think  somebody  made  a  motion  to  reconsider  it,  actually.  I  think  this  was  between  the 
first  decision  and  then  the  review  that  came  later.  I  said,  "Well,  that's  what  I  think,  too." 
Willie  Brown  was  on  board  on  this  one.  But  the  public  perception  was  of  course  very 
negative,  because  almost  everybody  thinks  that  anybody  who  gets  thirty  dollars  a  week 
more  than  they  do  is  overpaid.  That's  the  general--,  [laughter]  That's  human  nature.  And 
especially  so-called  public  officials  should  not  be  well  rewarded. 
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But  David--!  will  say  David  wanted  that  money.  He  wanted  that  money,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  earned  it,  and  he  was  willing  to  take  the-I  don't  know  whether  he  got  more 
than  he  expected,  but  he  apparently  was  willing  to  take  the  public  censure  that  resulted 
from  it. 

Lage:        Did  you  ever  think  he  might  come  to  the  regents  and  say,  "Just  forget  it"? 

Watkins:   Yes.  I  didn't  suggest  it  to  him,  because  I  thought  he  was  entitled  to  it,  too.  But  if  he  had 
done  that,  he  probably  could  have  saved  a  lot  of  the  grief  that  followed. 

Lage:        There  was  so  much  bad  publicity. 

Watkins:   Yes.  Well,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  just  wouldn't  quit.  They  just  kept  on 

repeating  the  story  over  and  over  and  over  again,  even  though  nothing  had  happened  to 
justify  a  new  story,  they  kept- 

Lage:        Did  it  seem  like  an  undue  amount  of  publicity  to  you?  I  mean,  do  you  think  anything  was 
behind  that? 

Watkins:  Yes.  But  again,  it  played  on  this  public  attitude  toward  the  payment  of  public  officials  and 
so  on. 

Lage:        What  does  something  like  that  do  to  the  relationship  between  the  regents?  Was  there 
animosity  between  Hallisey  and  others?  It  seemed  like  a  very  hot  issue. 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  Hallisey  wasn't  around  much  for  it  to  play  out. 

Lage:  He  left  the  board  soon  after  that? 

Watkins:  Well,  I  don't  think  he  came  to  meetings.  He  just  didn't  show  up. 

Lage:  Oh. 

Watkins:  He  didn't  attend  very  many  meetings  anyway. 

Lage:  So  he  hadn't  been  a  real  active  regent? 

Watkins:  He  wasn't  around  very  much  during  his  term. 

Lage:  I  wonder  what  keyed  him  onto  this  issue  so  strongly,  if  he  hadn't  been  an  active- 

Watkins:  Well,  I  don't  know.  As  I  say,  he  has  this  mixture  of  feelings  about  things.  Some  things  he 
feels  very  strongly  about. 
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Lage:        What  about  Glenn  Campbell?  What  role  did  he  take  at  the  end  there?  Wasn't  he  also  in 
opposition  to  it? 

Watkins:   Glenn  went  into  a  senile  decline  some  time--.  Well,  it  didn't  happen  suddenly,  but  it  began 
before  this  came  along.  Glenn  has  always  been  a  maverick  and  sort  of  enjoyed  having 
enemies,  but  I  don't  think  his  position  on  this  squares  in  general  with  his  views  of  society 
and  government  and  so  forth. 

Lage:  He's  not  usually  taking  the  populist  view? 

Watkins:  No,  almost  never.  Yet  he  did  on  this  one. 

Lage:  Is  he  somebody  that  you've  had  a  lot  of  contact  with,  with  the  Stanford  connection? 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  did. 

Lage:  And  you  came  on  the  board  at  the  same  time? 

Watkins:  No.  I  came  on  a  year  after  he  did. 

Lage:  Was  he  a  maverick  throughout  his  service  on  the  board? 

Watkins:  Well,  not  a  maverick,  no.  I  would  just  say  he  was  the  ultra-conservative  on  the  board.  No, 
this  was  a  sort  of  a  switch  for  him,  I  would  say. 

Role  of  Board  Chairman 

Lage:  Were  you  ever  chairman? 

Watkins:  Yes,  two  years. 

Lage:  When  was  that? 

Watkins:  It  was  about  '71  to  '73  or  something  like  that. 

Lage:  So  fairly  early  on  in  your  tenure? 

Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:  How  important  is  the  chairman? 
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Watkins:   I  think  it's  pretty  important.  The  chairman  only  has  one  vote,  but  the  chairman  appoints 
special  committee  members  and  chairmen  and  things  like  that,  and  has  some  influence 
over  the  agenda.  It  depends  on  what  you  do  with  it,  I  guess. 

Lage:  Does  a  good  chairman  bring  board  members  together? 

Watkins:  Oh,  yes. 

Lage:  Because  they  sure  didn't  stay  together  on  this  issue  we're  talking  about. 

Watkins:  No.  No,  they  didn't  stay  together. 

Lage:        This  is  going  way  back,  but  were  there  any  special  things  you  remember  from  being 
chairman  that  we  should  talk  about?  Things  that  came  up? 

Watkins:   Well,  I  don't  remember  what  we-.  The  South  Africa  thing  was  going  even  at  that  time. 

The  student  unrest  had  pretty  well  died  down,  and  the  meetings  were  more  peaceful  by  the 
time  I  became  chairman.  I  think  that  we  got  along  pretty  well  with  each  other.  I  don't 
remember  much. 

Lage:        A  highly  memorable  chairmanship,  it  sounds  like,  from  your  perspective,  [laughs] 

Watkins:   No.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any--.  Meredith  Khachigian  was  the  chairman  during  the  difficult 
period  over  David  Gardner's  compensation.  I  didn't  have  anything  like  that.  Charlie  Hitch 
was  the  president,  and  I  got  along  pretty  well  with  him.  Before  I  became  chairman,  I 
remember  complaining  to  him  in  public  about  something  that  he  had  done  and  hadn't  told 
us  about  or  something.  In  other  words,  he  got  a  message  from  me  that  I  didn't  like  either 
being  fooled  or  surprised.  So  when  I  became  chairman,  we  had  a  very  good  working 
relationship.  He  never  fooled  me  and  he  never  surprised  me.  [laughter] 

Lage:         Well,  that's  probably  a  pretty  good  way  to  deal  with  people. 
Watkins:   So  that  was  all  right. 

Lage:        You  mentioned  setting  agenda.  Is  that  something  the  president  and  the  chair  will  discuss 
before  the  meeting? 

Watkins:  Yes.  Oh  yes,  sure,  before  every  meeting. 
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The  Regents'  Meetings 

Lage:        One  thing  I  noticed  about  Gardner's  meetings,  there  were  a  lot  more  information  sessions 
for  the  regents,  presentations  to  explain  what  was  going  on  or  to  talk  about  issues.  Was 
that  a  new  development? 

Watkins:   I  think  that  was  part  of  his  style  of  getting  everybody  on  board. 

Lage:         [laughter]  Some  regents  seemed  to  object  to  spending  their  time  on  information  sessions. 

m 

Watkins:   The  regents  are  always  complaining  about  wasting  time  in  regents'  meetings.  The  trouble 
is,  it's  usually  they  are  the  ones  who  waste  it.  [laughter] 

Lage:  Gardner  apparently  put  in  more  of  a  consent  calendar. 

Watkins:  Oh,  was  that  his  idea? 

Lage:  I  think  he  told  me  that,  that  he  had  instituted  the  consent  agenda. 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  guess  he  did,  that's  right.  Well,  that  did  cut  down  on  some  of  the  time  wasted. 

Lage:        But  did  you  find  that  those  informational  sessions-there  were  some  on  health 

management  and  the  health  issues,  and  I  think  there  was  one  on  affirmative  action. 

Watkins:   Some  of  them  were  quite  good,  yes. 

Lage:        They  seem  like  real  educational  experiences.  This  is  just  from  reading  the  minutes,  but  I 
wonder  how  much  the  regents  need  to  know  about,  or  how  much  was  new  to  the  regents. 

Watkins:  The  health  care  business  has  always  been  a  problem  for  the  regents.  It's  not  getting  any 
better  now.  [laughs] 

Lage:        What  do  you  think  about  this  new  plan  to  merge  the  Stanford  and  UCSF  medical  centers? 

Watkins:   I  would  have  voted  against  it,  because  I  thought  it  was  mostly  designed  to  bail  out 
Stanford. 

Lage:         Some  people  are  beginning  to  raise  that  objection. 
Watkins:  Yes. 
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Public  Universities  and  Public  Meetings 

Lage:        You've  had  the  association,  except  for  being  a  regent,  with  private  schools. 

Watkins:   Stanford,  yes. 

Lage:        Are  there  different  roles  for  the  public  university? 

Watkins:  They're  quite  different,  because  you  don't  have  the  politicians  or  the  legislature  or  any  of 
that  to  deal  with.  In  a  private  university,  the  power  really  lies  with  the  faculty  and  the 
president,  and  the  trustees  are  sort  of  fund  raisers  and  rubber  stamps.  In  the  public 
institution,  you  can't  get  away  with  that. 

Lage:        A  more  complicated  role,  it  seems. 

Watkins:   Yes.  It's  probably  better  for  the  university  to  be  public  than  to  be  private  in  some  ways. 

Lage:        Do  the  regents  have  any  fund-raising  activity?  Not  responsibility,  I  don't  want  to  say. 

Watkins:  Well,  yes.  I  mean,  occasionally  a  regent  will  be  asked  to  help  with  a  particular  donor  or  a 
potential  donor  by  a  chancellor,  but  most  of  the  fund  raising  is  done  by  the  chancellors,  as 
you  know.  They  call  on  regents  for  help. 

Lage:        If  they  know  you  know  somebody. 
Watkins:   Yes,  if  you  know  somebody. 

Lage:        Were  there  occasions  when  the  chancellors  would  do  an  end  run  on  a  policy  issue  around 
the  president  and  go  right  to  the  regents? 

Watkins:  Well,  I'm  sure  there  were. 

Lage:        But  any  that  you  were  involved  with? 

Watkins:  I  would  not  tolerate  that,  so  they  knew  enough  to  let  me  alone,  [laughter] 

Lage:        Regent  Heller  mentioned  that  you  had  a  firm  grip  on  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  and  on  all 
the  procedures,  [laughter] 

Watkins:  I  learned  that  from  being  on  these  school  boards.  That's  why  I  knew  about  that. 

Lage:  And  also  issues  like  discussing  things  out  of  session.  She  mentioned  you  would  point  out, 
"Now,  we  can't  discuss  this." 
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Watkins:   Yes.  I  was  always  objecting  because  they  were  talking  about  something  in  a  closed 
session  that  was  supposed  to  be  in  public.  That  was  the  Jerry  Hallisey  part  of  me. 
[laughter] 

Lage:  Oh,  you  do  have  a  Jerry  Hallisey  part? 

Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:  Well,  this  is  on  the  record  now. 

Watkins:  Yes.  [laughter] 

Lage:  Does  much  go  on  in  these  kinds  of  informal  settings,  like  dinners? 

Watkins:   Well,  when  Charlie  Hitch  was  president,  everything  was  decided  at  the  dinner  the  night 
before.  For  everything  of  any  importance  that  was  going  to  be  done  in  the  public  session, 
it  was  decided  upon  and  agreed  to  the  night  before,  and  closed  with  just  a  closed  group. 

Lage:        But  was  it  a  dinner  that  had  a  social  air  about  it?  Or  was  it  a  business  dinner? 

Watkins:   Yes.  Well,  it  started  out  social,  but  afterwards—. 

Lage:        And  is  this  the  way  Hitch  handled  the  regents?  Or  did  the  regents  do  it  themselves? 

Watkins:  Yes,  that's  the  way  he  tried  to  handle  them.  I'm  exaggerating,  but  there  was  a  tendency  to 
try  to  do  that.  If  something  controversial  was  going  to  come  up  the  next  day,  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  tendency  to  air  it  the  night  before  and  try  to  soften  the  edges. 

Lage:        And  is  that  something  you  objected  to? 
Watkins:   Yes,  it's  illegal. 

Lage:        But  a  one-on-one  conversation,  a  phone  call  from  the  president,  is  that  okay?  A  phone  call 
before  the  meeting? 

Watkins:  I  guess  so,  yes.  Sure,  it  is. 

Lage:        I  mean,  I  don't  know  if  it's  the  conversations  between  the  regents  that  are  illegal— 

Watkins:  Yes,  well,  there's  a  law  on  that,  too.  The  law  says  that  no  more  than  three  regents  can—.  I 
don't  know  what  happened  to  that  suit.  You  know,  there  was  a  suit  against  Governor 
Wilson  for  having  contacted  regents  in  advance  of  the  vote  on  affirmative  action,  and  I 
don't  know  what's  happened  to  that  suit. 

Lage:        I  had  forgotten  all  about  that. 
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Watkins:   So  there  are  some  rules.  Some  of  them  are  reasonable  and  some  of  them  are  not,  but  the 
rules  on  what  kinds  of  things  you  can  talk  about  in  a  closed  meeting  are  fairly  specific  and 
limited. 


Jack  Peltason  as  President 

Lage:        Do  you  want  to  just  comment  on  Peltason's  presidency? 

Watkins:   I  thought  he  did  a  good  job.  I  wish  he  had  stayed  a  little  longer,  but  very  competent. 

Lage:        I  think  I  noted  at  some  point  that  you  were  on  the  search  committee  that  chose  him  as 
chancellor  at  Irvine. 

Watkins:  Not  as  chancellor,  I  don't  think.  I  was  on  the  selection  committee  when  he  was  appointed 
president. 

Lage:        Maybe  that's  what  I  was  thinking. 

Watkins:  Those  committees  on  the  chancellors  are  really  only  advisory  to  the  president.  They  have 
no  power,  no  vote,  no  decision.  Well,  I'm  sure  that  if  they  told  the  president  that  such- 
and-such  was  unacceptable  as  a  chancellor,  he  would  probably  listen  to  them,  but  the 
president  makes  those  decisions. 

Lage:         So  they  don't  have  the  power  that  the  presidential  selection  committees  do. 

Watkins:  No,  the  presidential  selection  committee,  in  effect,  appoints  the  president,  because  the 
regents  have  very  little—in  a  practical  manner,  they  have  no  choice. 

Lage:  Did  you  serve  on  any  of  those  chancellor  searches? 

Watkins:  Oh,  lots  of  them  all  over  the  place,  but  I  don't  remember  UC  Irvine. 

Lage:  Well,  it's  not  important.  But  anyway,  you  were  pleased  with  Peltason? 

Watkins:  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  job  that  he  did,  yes. 
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Affirmative  Action  and  Ward  Connerlv 


Lage:        Do  you  have  any  more  to  say  about  this  controversial  affirmative  action  issue?  That 
seems  to  be  what  people  connect  with  the  university  right  now.1 

Watkins:   Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  say  about  it.  I  said  earlier  that  when  Connerly  started 
promoting  this  thing,  he  got  almost  immediate  support  from  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
regents,  I  believe-not  officially,  but  informally.  So  he  knew  that  he  had  that  [support] 
when  he  started  talking  about  it,  or  shortly  thereafter,  he  knew  it.  The  surveys  that  have 
been  done  of  faculty  members  showed  that  the  support  for  reverse  discrimination  is 
lukewarm  at  best.  There  have  been  national  polls;  there  have  been  polls  on  the  campuses 
and  so  on.  I  would  say  the  majority  of  the  faculty  is  not  actually  in  favor  of  reverse 
discrimination.  That's  my  opinion.  Right  now,  if  you  asked  me  to  pull  it  out  of  the  file 
and  prove  it  to  you,  I  couldn't  do  it,  because  I  don't  keep  things  like  that.  But  the  voters  of 
California  were  pretty  clear  on  the  subject,  54  percent  of  those  who  voted.  So  what  you 
have  left  is  a  hard  core  of  university  administrators  and  faculty  members  who  believe  that 
diversity,  as  they  like  to  call  it,  is  worth  any  price.  How  that  will  play  out,  I  don't  know. 
They're  going  to  have  to  give  up  at  some  point. 

Lage:        Did  you  agree  with  Connerly's  latest  idea  of  removing  the  names  [from  applications]?  Do 
you  think  there's  that  much  resistance? 

Watkins:   That's  not  a  new  idea.  I  saw  that  in  the  paper,  but  very  early  on,  after—.  Well,  Dick 
Atkinson-.  We  were  in  a  meeting.  I  don't  remember  the  date  of  it  now,  but  it  was 
certainly  before  November.  It  must  have  been  early  last-when  did  Atkinson  take  office? 

Lage:        Ninety-five,  but  I'm  not  sure  what  date. 

Watkins:   Well,  it  was  in  the  fall,  I  think.  Not  long  after  that,  we  had  a  regents'  meeting  and  were 
talking  about  how  the  university  could  administer  a  color-blind  admissions  program. 
Atkinson  himself,  I  believe,  said,  "Well,  it  would  be  possible  to  assign  numbers  and  to 
eliminate  all  references  to  race  and  sex  and  national  origin,  and  the  selections  could  be 
made  on  that  basis." 

Lage:        Especially  if  you  didn't  have  an  essay.  I  think  having  an  essay  might  make  it  harder,  since 
people  tend  to  write  about  their  lives  often. 

Watkins:   Of  course,  you  could  play  that  both  ways.  I  mean,  I  could  write  an  essay  that  would  make 
me  sound  like  a  black. 


1  The  regents  voted  in  July  1995  to  remove  race  and  gender  as  criteria  for  evaluating 
applicants  for  admission  to  UC. 
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Lage:        Yes,  but  nevertheless— 

Watkins:  But  anyway,  so  I  think  that's  where  the  idea—I  think  the  idea  actually  came  from  Atkinson. 
Lage:        That's  interesting. 

Watkins:  He  didn't  say  that  he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  or  that  he  would  want  to  do  it  or  anything 
like  that,  but  I  think  that's  where  the  idea  came  from.  Then  I  noticed  in  the  papers— I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  work  or  not.  I  suppose  it  might,  but  it  would  have  the  problem 
that  you  indicated.  It  would  give  me  more  confidence  in  the  process  if  there  were  some 
anonymous  way  like  that  to  do  it. 

Lage:        I  would  kind  of  hate  to  see  them  go  just  on  test  scores  and  grades.  I'm  not  sure  that's  the 
way  to  go. 

Watkins:  No,  I  agree  with  you.  Test  scores  and  grades  aren't  the  only  thing.  So  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  play  out. 

Lage:  We're  really  a  very  race-conscious  society. 

Watkins:  And  for  good  reason!  [laughter]  Because  of  affirmative  action. 

Lage:  Do  you  think  so?  That  it  has  made  us  more  race-conscious? 

Watkins:  Yes,  I  think  it  has  contributed  a  lot. 

Ethnic  and  Political  Identities 


Lage:        Do  you  think  that  we  as  white  people  have  been  really  conscious  of  our  own  identity  as 

white  people?  I'm  asking  this  because  there  is  a  lot  of  academic  interest  in  it  now,  people's 
identities. 

Watkins:   Oh,  I  see.  Their  ancestry  and  all  that? 

Lage:        Right,  and  how  they  see  themselves.  Is  that  something  that  comes  to  your  mind  when  you 
think  of  "who  am  I?"  Or  does  your  ethnicity?  I  don't  know  what  your  ethnic  background 
is. 

Watkins:  I  was  always  aware.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  young,  my  parents  telling  me  that  I  was 
half  German  and  the  other  half  was  Scotch-Irish  and  Welsh.  I  didn't  think  anything  about 
that.  I  thought  it  was  interesting.  I  think  I  was  probably  fifteen  years  old  before  I  realized 
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that —I  thought  that  Scotch-Irish  meant  half  Scotch  and  half  Irish,  [laughter]  I  didn't 
realize  it  meant  Northern  Ireland. 

Lage:  Right.  I  have  the  same  background,  and  I  never  quite  realized  that. 

Watkins:  So  I  think  that  people  have  always  been  aware  of  that,  but— 

Lage:  But  do  you  consider  it  a  defining  part  of  yourself?  Of  your  identity? 

Watkins:  No,  I  don't. 

Lage:  That's  what  seems  to  have  changed. 

Watkins:   Well,  if  you  look  at  most  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  to  try  to  redress  the  grievances, 
particularly  of  the  blacks,  I  think  have  made  things  worse  rather  than  better. 

Lage:  Do  you  have  a  religious  identity?  Are  you  a  church-goer? 

Watkins:  No,  I'm  not.  I  was  raised  as  a  Methodist,  but  I  don't  go  to  church. 

Lage:  And  you  have  a  political  identity,  I'm  guessing,  from  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Watkins:  I'm  a  libertarian. 

Lage:  You  consider  yourself  libertarian? 

Watkins:  Basically,  yes. 

Lage:  When  did  that  evolve? 

Watkins:  I  don't  know. 

Lage:  But  at  what  point  would  you  have  said  that  you  were  a  libertarian? 

Watkins:  Probably  about  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  to  the  regents. 

Lage:  What  does  that  mean? 

Watkins:  What's  a  libertarian? 

Lage:  Yes. 

Watkins:   A  person  who  believes  in  an  absolute  minimum  amount  of  government.  I  suppose 

basically,  the  government  should  maintain  law  and  order,  provide  a  system  of  enforceable 
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contracts,  and  let  people  do  whatever  they  want  to  do.  If  they  want  to  snort  cocaine,  let 
them  do  it  and  suffer  the  consequences,  [laughs] 

Lage:  So  things  like  legalization  of  drugs  goes  with  that? 

Watkins:  Yes.  I  agree  with  Milton  Friedman  and  George  Shultz  on  that  one. 

Lage:  That's  interesting.  Does  this  square  with  being  the  regent  of  a  public  university? 

Watkins:  Oh,  you  mean  should  we  have  public  universities? 

Lage:  Right.  I  mean,  being  a  libertarian. 

Watkins:  Probably  not.  No.  [laughs] 

Lage:  But  you  never  worked  to  do  away  with  the  public  university. 

Watkins:  No.  Oh,  no. 

Lage:  Here  you've  devoted  so  much  of  your  time  and  effort  to  it. 

Watkins:   Well,  there  are  some  things  that  you  don't  do  away  with  that  maybe  you  wouldn't  start  if 
you  were  starting  all  over  again. 

Lage:        Well,  this  is  interesting.  I'm  glad  we  got  off  on-I  don't  often  ask  people  all  these 
questions  about  personal  identities.  I  hope  you  don't  mind. 

Watkins:   [laughing]  I  don't  care. 

Lage:        I  think  it  will  give  us  a  nice  overview  here. 

Satisfactions  of  Being  a  Regent 


Lage:        Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  that  I  have  overlooked?  I'm  sure  there's  a 
tremendous  amount  that  we  didn't  cover. 

Watkins:   I  got  a  lot  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  out  of  being  a  regent,  mostly  I  think  from  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  really  bright  people,  and  I  include  some  regents  in  that 
[laughter],  but  mostly  I  am  thinking  about  the  faculty  members  and  the  management  of  the 
university,  people  like  Ron  Brady  and  David  Gardner  and  Dick  Atkinson  and  so  on.  The 
stimulation  of  having  contact  with  people  with  brains  of  that  caliber. 
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Lage:        You  must  do  that  in  your  work,  as  well. 

Watkins:   I  used  to,  but  now  I'm  not  really  involved  in  the  technical  part  of  it,  and  that's  the 
interesting  part. 

Lage:  So  that  was  one  of  your  main  satisfactions  from  the  job  as  regent? 

Watkins:  That  was  almost  the  only  satisfaction,  [laughter] 

Lage:  Was  it  a  drag  other  than  that? 

Watkins:  Well,  in  the  last  few  years  it  was.  Yes. 

Lage:  Because  of  the  tumult? 

Watkins:   The  interminable  hashing  and  rehashing  of  issues.  You  know,  after  you've  been  a  regent 
for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  really  isn't  anything  new  that  comes  up.  It's  the 
same  old  questions,  the  same  old  conflicts.  Maybe  in  a  little  different  form,  but— 

Lage:        New  context,  new  people. 

Watkins:  Right,  yes.  So  really,  as  I  say,  it  gets  down  to  the  bright  people,  and  that's  the  good  part. 

More  on  Presidential  Selection 


Lage:        Well,  I  would  say  the  serving  on  the  four  selection  committees  for  president  was  quite  a 
significant  role  that  you  played. 

Watkins:  Yes.  I'll  never  forget.  I  have  to  tell  you  about  when  we  were  looking  for— when  we  finally 
got  David  Gardner.  One  of  our  candidates  was  in  the  top  job  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
chancellor,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  their  campus  officers  are  presidents  and  the  [systemwide 
chief  is  chancellor] —anyway  the  top  man. 

Lage:         Right,  the  reverse  from  our  titles. 

Watkins:  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  talking  to  him  on  the  telephone,  trying  to  get  him  to  come  out  for 
an  interview.  I  don't  really  remember  now  how  it  came  up,  but  he  said,  "I  know  a  lot 
about  the  University  of  California.  You've  got  nine  campuses."  And  he  really  was  well 
informed.  He'd  studied  the  university. 

He  said,  "How  does  the  president  get  around  to  visit  these  campuses?" 
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I  said,  "Oh,  we've  got  good  air  service  in  California." 
He  said,  "You  mean  he  doesn't  have  his  own  airplane?" 

I  said,  "Well,  no,  he  doesn't.  Of  course,  Texas  is  a  much  bigger  state  geographically 
than  California  is,  and  we  have  very  good  service  between  north  and  south." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know.  That's  not  a  big  point  with  me.  But  I  have  my  own 
airplane  here.  I  guess  I  won't  come  out  for  an  interview."  [laughter] 

Lage:        It's  sounds  sort  of  Texan-like. 
Watkins:  Yes. 

Lage:        Was  it  more  difficult  to  get  people  to  consider  the  presidency  when  you  were  hiring 
Atkinson  because  of  what  had  happened  with  Gardner,  the  public  uproar? 

Watkins:  Yes,  it  was.  The  outside  candidates  dropped  off  pretty  fast. 
Lage:        Did  they  express  why  they  dropped  off? 

Watkins:   You  know  they  never  tell  you  the  real  reason.  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  know  that.  But  I 
was  never  worried  about  it,  because  I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  Dick  Atkinson.  I 
knew  he  could  do  the  job. 

Lage:  Well,  most  of  the  presidents  have  been  from  within  the  university. 

Watkins:  Well,  that's  because  there  is  no  comparable  other  institution. 

Lage:  That's  true. 

Watkins:  I  don't  think  that's  bad,  necessarily. 

Lage:  No,  I  don't  either.  But  you  did  make  an  effort  to  broaden  the  search,  it  sounds  like. 

Watkins:  Every  one  of  the  ones  that  I  was  involved  in,  we  made  a  great  effort  to  look  outside. 

Lage:        Were  any  of  them  just  pro  forma,  where  you  knew  you  had  a  candidate  you  wanted?  Or 
were  you  always  making  a  serious  search? 

Watkins:  Maybe  in  some  of  our  minds  at  the  time  we  appointed  David  Gardner,  yes,  but  none  of  the 
other  times.  Even  with  Gardner,  we  were  working  hard  to  get  other  outsiders.  I  consider 
him  an  insider  because  he'd  been  here  before,  even  though  he  came  from  Utah.  But,  no,  I 
think  we  worked  pretty  hard  looking  outside. 
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Chancellor  Tien 


Lage:        Would  you  have  anything  to  say  about  what  happened  with  Chancellor  [Chang-Lin]  Tien? 
There  was  some  public  indication  that  he  had  been  considered  for  president  and  wasn't 
given  it. 

Watkins:   Have  you  talked  to  [Roy  T.]  Brophy  about  that? 
Lage:        No.  You're  my  first  regent. 

Watkins:   Brophy  was  the  chairman  of  that  one.  I  would  say  that  the  committee  looked  at  Tien  and 
never  really  felt  that  he  was  qualified  to  be  the  president.  He,  however,  got  some 
encouragement  and  some  support  from  some  other  regents  who  were  not  on  the 
committee.  I  think  that  that  maybe  built  up  his  own  estimate  of  his  position  and  caused 
the  problem  that  resulted.  One  of  the  things  that  we  found  out  about  Tien  was  that  he  is 
not  a  good  manager.  The  Berkeley  campus  was  not  well  managed  compared  with  UCLA, 
which  is  as  big,  or  any  of  the  smaller  campuses.  So  he  had  that  problem.  He  also  had  the 
problem  that  he  is  very  hard  for  some  people  to  understand  when  he  speaks  because  of  his 
accent.  So  he  just  didn't  stand  up.  Because  of  those  handicaps,  he  didn't  stand  up  against 
the  other  candidates.  So  the  search  committee  was  never  seriously  interested  in  him. 

Lage:         So  somewhere  there  was  poor  communication? 

Watkins:   Well,  it  was  the  fault  of  these  regents  not  on  the  committee  encouraging  him.  They  sort  of 
built  him  up,  and  mistakenly,  I  think. 

Lage:         Because  that  apparently  was  a  really  sore  point. 

Watkins:   He  was  a  wonderful  fund  raiser  and  wonderful  in  the  way  he  handled  the  alumni  and  the 
students,  and  I  think  he  was  reasonably  good  at  attracting  top  faculty  members  at 
Berkeley,  but  Berkeley  sort  of  does  that  automatically. 

Lage:        Yes.  I'm  not  sure  how  important  the  chancellor  is  for  that. 

Watkins:   So  that's  the  story  on  that  as  far  as  I  know.  And  I  would  tell  that  to  him  if  he  ever  asked 
me. 

Lage:        He  would  probably  just  as  soon  not  talk  about  it. 
Watkins:  No,  I  think  that's  right. 

Lage:        We  are  going  to  be  doing  a  long  oral  history  with  him  when  he  leaves  the  chancellorship 
in  July. 
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Watkins:   Well,  he  hasn't  done  any  damage  to  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  he  did  it  a  lot  of  good. 
Lage:        I  think  he  did. 

Okay,  is  there  anything  else?  You  were  right  that  we  wouldn't  need  two  sessions. 
Watkins:   I  don't  know.  As  I  told  you,  I  don't  have  much  to  say.  [laughter] 

Lage:        I  think  we  got  quite  a  good  view  of  your  work  as  a  regent.  If  you  want  to  add  anything, 
you're  going  to  have  a  chance  to  review  the  transcript. 

Watkins:   I  doubt  it. 
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firsthand  knowledge  of  historically  significant  events  and  a  well-informed  interviewer,  with  the  goal  of 
preserving  substantive  additions  to  the  historical  record.  The  tape  recording  is  transcribed,  lightly  edited  for 
continuity  and  clarity,  and  reviewed  by  the  interviewee.  The  corrected  manuscript  is  indexed,  bound  with 
photographs  and  illustrative  materials,  and  placed  in  The  Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  and  in  other  research  collections  for  scholarly  use.  Because  it  is  primary  material,  oral  history  is 
not  intended  to  present  the  final,  verified,  or  complete  narrative  of  events.  It  is  a  spoken  account,  offered 
by  the  interviewee  in  response  to  questioning,  and  as  such  it  is  reflective,  partisan,  deeply  involved,  and 
irreplaceable. 
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All  uses  of  this  manuscript  are  covered  by  a  legal  agreement  between  The  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  and  Harold  M.  Williams  dated  June  4, 1998.  The  manuscript 
is  thereby  made  available  for  research  purposes.  All  literary  rights  in  the  manuscript, 
including  the  right  to  publish,  are  reserved  to  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  No  part  of  the  manuscript  may  be  quoted  for  publication  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

Requests  for  permission  to  quote  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  486  Bancroft  Library,  Mail  Code  6000,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  94720-6000,  and  should  include  identification  of  the  specific  passages 
to  be  quoted,  anticipated  use  of  the  passages,  and  identification  of  the  user.  The  legal 
agreement  with  Harold  M.  Williams  requires  that  he  be  notified  of  the  request  and  allowed 
thirty  days  in  which  to  respond. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  oral  history  be  cited  as  follows: 

Harold  M.  Williams,  "Regent  of  the  University,  1982- 
1 994,"  an  oral  history  conducted  in  1 998  by  Suzanne  Riess 
in  The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and 
Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995,  Volume  III:  Regents  and 
State  Government  Officials,  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
2002. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY-Harold  M.  Williams 


Harold  M.  Williams  was  appointed  to  the  UC  Board  of  Regents  by  Jerry  Brown.  In  his 
term  of  service,  from  1982  to  1994,  the  skills  he  brought  to  the  board  were  recognized  by  his 
immediate  appointment  to  the  audit  and  finance  committees,  and  later  to  the  investment 
committee.  Chair  at  some  point  of  each  of  those  committees,  Williams  brought  to  bear  his 
considerable  background  as  a  lawyer  with  finely-tuned  administrative  skills.  His  reputation  for 
advocacy  of  accountable  conduct  by  boards  of  directors  added  to  his  credibility  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 

For  our  first  meeting,  June  4th,  1998,  Mr.  Williams  and  I  arranged  that  the  interviewing 
would  take  place  in  his  offices  at  the  Getty  Center.  Williams  had  been  president  of  the  Getty 
Trust  until  retiring  from  that  position  in  1997,  but  fortunately,  for  me,  still  had  an  office  at  that 
splendid  address  which  was  as  easily  reached  from  the  Los  Angeles  airport  as  anything  that 
involved  freeways.  At  the  first  meeting  we  talked  about  Williams'  Los  Angeles  background,  his 
UCLA  and  Harvard  education,  law  degree,  and  Korean  war  experience.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  Los  Angeles  and  took  a  job  in  1955  as  associate  tax  counsel  for  Hunt  Foods  where  he  worked 
very  closely  with  Norton  Simon.  By  the  time  he  moved  on  in  1968,  taking  time  out  for 
Democratic  Party  politics,  he  was  president  of  Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc.  In  1970  he  accepted  the  position  of  dean  and  professor  of 
management  of  the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  and  from  1977  to  1981 
he  served  a  term  under  Jimmy  Carter  as  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

In  1981  Harold  Williams  became  president  and  CEO  of  the  Getty  Trust,  and  in  1982  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California.  Our  second  interview, 
covering  his  service  as  a  regent,  was  held  on  July  15,  1998.  In  that  taping  we  discussed  the 
regents'  selection  committee  for  a  new  president,  and  David  Gardner  and  incoming  issues  in  his 
presidency.  We  also  talked  about  the  workings  of  the  regents'  committees,  particularly  the 
finance  committee.  And  Williams  spoke  very  interestingly  about  the  virtues  of  straightness  and 
trustworthiness,  and  about  the  value  of  off-the-wall  thinking,  creating  atmospheres  for  creative 
thinking  about  education,  and  what  he  sees  as  the  future  of  higher  education.  He  was  a  very 
thoughtful  interviewee,  and  an  efficient  one  too.  On  receipt  of  the  transcripts  made  a  few 
corrections,  but  no  changes  to  the  frank  and  honest  content. 


Suzanne  Riess,  Interviewer/Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
January  2002 
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HAROLD  M.  WILLIAMS 


Harold  M.  Williams  is  President  Emeritus  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust,  Los  Angeles,  California,  a 
charitable  trust  devoted  to  the  arts  and  humanities,  with  an  endowment  in  excess  of  S4.4  billion. 
He  was  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Trust  from  May,  1981  until  January,  1998. 
Under  his  leadership  six  operating  programs  and  a  grant  program  were  established  dedicated  to 
the  visual  arts  and  humanities  and  the  Getty  Center  in  Los  Angeles  was  created.    Through  its 
activities  and  through  collaborative  projects  with  institutions  around  the  world,  the  Trust  seeks  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  vitality  of  the  visual  arts  in  the  areas  of  conservation, 
scholarship,  and  education.  The  six  operating  programs  are: 

o  The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 

o  The  Getty  Research  Institute  for  the  History  of  Art  and  the  Humanities 

o  The  Getty  Conservation  Institute 

o  The  Getty  Information  Institute 

o  The  Getty  Education  Institute  for  the  Arts 

o  The  Getty  Leadership  Institute  for  Museum  Management 


Prior  to  assuming  his  position  with  the  Trust  in  May,  1981,  Mr.  Williams  served  approximately 
four  years  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
having  been  nominated  to  that  position  in  1977  by  President  Carter.  During  his  tenure  as  the 
Commission's  Chairman,  Mr.  Williams  received  considerable  attention  for  his  views  advocating 
the  necessity  of  accountable  conduct  by  the  business  community,  particularly  of  boards  of 
directors,  and  the  importance  of  regulatory  self-restraint  by  government. 

From  July  1,  1970,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Commission  by  President  Carter,  Mr.  Williams 
served  as  Dean  and  Professor  of  Management  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Management, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  During  his  administration,  the  school  achieved  ranking 
within  the  top  ten  graduate  business  and  management  schools  in  the  U.  S.,  including  recognition 
as  the  leading  graduate  business  school  in  a  public  university. 

Mr.  Williams  joined  Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.,  in  1955  as  Associate  Tax  Counsel.  He 
subsequently  became  Tax  Counsel,  Vice  President  for  Finance,  and  Executive  Vice  President.  In 
1964,  he  became  president  of  Hunt- Wesson  Foods,  Inc.  In  1968,  he  was  elected  President  of 
Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc.,  and  with  the  formation  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc.,  later  that  year  — 
resulting  from  the  consolidation  of  Canada  Dry  Corporation,  Hunt  Foods  and  Industries,  Inc., 
and  McCall  Corporation  —  he  was  named  Chairman  of  the  new  company's  Finance  Committee. 
In  1969,  he  assumed  the  additional  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
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Mr,  Williams  joined  a  Los  Angeles  law  firm  in  1949,  where  he  specialized  in  tax  and  corporation 
law  and  remained  until  1955,  except  for  service  in  Korea  as  a  U.S.  Army  officer  during  the 
Korean  emergency,  during  which  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 


EDUCATION 

Mr.  Williams  received  his  B.A.  from  UCLA,  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Three  years  later  he 
was  awarded  his  J.D.  degree  from  Harvard  University  Law  School. 

HONORS 

Mr.  Williams'  more  recent  awards  include:  a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  appointment  by  President  Clinton  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and  designation  by  the  French  government  as  an  "Officier  dans 
L'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres". 

CURRENT  AFFILIATIONS 

o  Director,  SunAmerica  Inc. 

o  Director,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Association 

o  Director,  The  California  Endowment 

o  Member,  Commission  on  the  Academic  Presidency 

o  Co-Chair,  California  Citizens  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Higher  Education 

o  Director,  Los  Angeles  Annenberg  Metropolitan  Project 

o  Chair,  UCLA  School  of  the  Arts  and  Architecture  Board  of  Visitors 

o  Director,  Public  Policy  Institute  of  California 

In  March,  1994,  he  completed  a  twelve  year  term  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California. 

Mr.  Williams  served  full  time  as  Energy  Coordinator  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  during  the 
1973-74  energy  crisis.  In  his  service  to  the  community,  Mr.  Williams  served  as  Co-Chairman  for 
the  Public  Commission  on  Los  Angeles  County  Government,  a  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
Mayor's  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Los  Angeles  City  Revenues,  a  member  of  the  State  of  California 
Commission  on  Tort  Reform,  and  a  member  of  the  SEC  Advisory  Committee  on  Corporate 
Disclosure. 

PERSONAL 

Date  of  Birth:  January  5,  1928 

Place  of  Birth:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  HAROLD  WILLIAMS 


I  BACKGROUND,  EDUCATION,  CAREER  PRE-BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

[Interview  1:  June  4,  1998]  ##' 

Family  and  Background.  East  Los  Angeles 

Riess:         Would  you  start  by  telling  me  about  your  background  in  Philadelphia? 

Williams:  I  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  [in  1928],  and  brought  my  family  out  here  when  I  was  six 
years  old.  [laughs] 

Riess:         Tell  me  how  that  happened. 

Williams:  Well,  my  father  went  broke  during  the  Depression-he  was  in  the  real  estate  business—and 
my  older  brother,  twelve  years  older  than  I,  the  only  way  he  could  go  to  college  was  on  a 
scholarship,  and  the  only  place  he  got  a  scholarship  was  USC.  So  he  came  out  here.  And 
there  was  little— in  a  sense  there  was  a  lot  to  keep  us  in  Philadelphia,  because  my  parents 
had  been  there  for  so  many  years,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  eighteen  year  old,  in  my 
mother's  eyes,  at  least,  was  much  too  young  to  leave  home.  So  we  came  to  Los  Angeles. 

Riess:  And  that  was  in  1934? 

Williams:  1934. 

Riess:  Had  anyone  in  your  neighborhood  or  family  or  anyone  preceded  you  here? 

Williams:  Yes,  my  mother's  brother  had  already  moved  out  here  and  lived  here.  That  was  it. 

And  so  I  grew  up  here  in  what  is  known  as  Boyle  Heights,  which  is  east  Los  Angeles. 
Went  to  public  schools  there,  Roosevelt  High  School,  and  then  to  UCLA. 


J##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended.  A  guide  to  the 
tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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Riess:         Those  were  good  schools? 


Williams:  Public  schools  were  very  good  then,  yes.  I  think  I  got  a  good  public  school  education. 
Went  to  UCLA  in—let  me  see,  I  graduated  in  winter  of  44  and  went  right  on  to  UCLA 
and  graduated  UCLA  in  June  of  46. 

Riess:         What  was  the  war  years  arrangement  at  UCLA?  Was  it  an  accelerated  program? 

Williams:  Well,  it  was  trimester,  and  so  I  went  year-round.  And  actually,  I  carried--!  can't  say  it 
was  the  maximum,  but  I  carried  more  than  the  usual  load,  and  so  I  got  out  in  twenty- 
seven  months. 

Riess:         Why  did  you  want  to  do  that? 

Williams:  My  answer  at  the  time  would  have  been,  Why  not?  It  still  is.  It  just  seemed  to  be  the 
thing  I  wanted  to  do. 

Riess:         If  you  can  remember  how  you  were  thinking  about  yourself  then,  what  was  the  thing  that 
you  were  graduating  to  do?  What  did  you  want  to  do? 

Williams:  Oh,  from  that  standpoint,  well,  I  knew  from  high  school  days  on  that  I  wanted  to  become 
a  lawyer  and  so  that  was  what  I  was  preparing  myself  for. 

Riess:         What  was  your  view  of  what  law  would  do,  could  do— you,  as  a  lawyer? 

Williams:  Well,  it  was  not  the  stepping  stone  that  it  turned  out  to  be,  or  I  didn't  anticipate  it  that 

way.  It  was  not  public  service-oriented.  I  remember  telling  my  uncle,  who  lived  in  New 
York  at  the  time— this  was  right  after  I  went  east  to  go  to  law  school— that  my  aspiration 
was  to  be  a  criminal  lawyer  and  make  $25,000  a  year,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days.  Criminal  law  was  my  first  interest,  although  I  had— my  father  was  an  accountant  at 
that  point,  and  I'd  been  working  on  taxes  with  him  from  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old. 

Riess:        Really? 

Williams:  Tax  season  I  was  up  to  my  ears— first  just  adding  up  columns  of  figures,  and  then  later  on 
preparing  tax  returns.  So  I  understood  taxes  pretty  well  and  was  intrigued  by  taxes  as 
well.  That's  actually  the  way  my  professional  life  began.  I  discarded  the  criminal  law— 
although,  it  was  interesting.  My  initial  tax  practice  was  in  a  small  firm  and  our  specialty 
was  criminal  tax  work,  criminal  tax  evasion,  although  we  did  a  lot  of  civil  work,  too.  So 
that  sort  of  blended  the  criminal  and  the  tax,  but  my  emphasis  was  really  on  tax. 

Actually,  one  of  the  fortuitous  things  that  happened  to  me  at  UCLA— I  was  assigned  an 
advisor  even  before  I  enrolled,  and  why  I  was  assigned  to  him— his  name  was  Professor 
[William  Ernest]  Hocking,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  he  was  a  philosophy  professor- 
why  I  was  assigned  to  him,  I  have  no  idea.  But  in  my  first  meeting  with  him  he  asked 


Riess: 
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what  I  wanted  to  do,  to  major  in.  I  said  I  wanted  to  do  the  pre-law  curriculum.  He  looked 
in  the  catalogue,  there  was  no  such  thing.  And  that  was  great.  It  was  wonderful,  as  it 
turned  out,  because  what  I  ended  up  with—you  know,  obviously  political  science  comes 
closest  to  it  with  the  courses  in  constitutional  law,  and  administrative  law,  most  of  which 
I  took. 

I  started  off  in  political  science  and  got  far  enough  along  with  it  so  that  I  ended  up 
taking  the  minimum  number  of  courses  for  a  major,  but  I  found  myself  much  more 
interested  in  economics  and  psychology  than  I  was  in  political  science,  and  in  effect 
ended  up  with  enough  economics  to  have  graduated  in  economics  at  a  time  when  I  think 
economics  made  a  lot  more—how  to  put  it?— economics  at  that  point  had  not  become 
quantitative,  and  I  think  it  was  better  then  than  it  is  now.  And  it  has  stood  me  well.  I  also 
did  a  lot  of  psychology. 

Was  your  father's  enlisting  you  in  working  with  numbers  when  you  were  ten,  was  that 
calculated? 


Williams:  Oh,  yes. 

Riess:  That  was  something  for  you—an  opportunity  for  you  to  learn  something? 

Williams:  Yes,  yes. 

Riess:  What  kind  of  person  was  your  father? 

Williams:  Very  bright,  good  sense  of  humor,  soft-spoken,  really  a  very  gentle  man.  Self-educated, 
not  even  a  high  school  graduate. 

Riess:         And  was  his  life  very  much  affected  by  the  Depression,  do  you  think? 

Williams:  Well,  he  was  born  in  Russia,  as  was  my  mother.  And  so  they  came— they  were 

immigrants.  Yes,  I'd  say  it— my  father  was  doing  quite  well  through  the  twenties.  And 
yes,  I  think  he  was  psychologically  set  back,  as  well  as  financially,  by  the  Depression,  and 
it  took  quite  a  while  for  him  to  come  out  of  that—if  he  ever  did,  I  don't  know. 

But  he  and  I  were  very  close,  in  some  ways  probably  closer  than  I  was  able  to  be  with 
my  own  son,  in  part  because  my  father's  office  was  in  the  home,  so  he  was  around  more 
than  I  was  around  for  my  son.  And-I  don't  know,  we  seemed  to  take  walks  together  and 
talk  about  all  kinds  of  things  from  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  take  a  walk.  So  it  was 
sort  of  natural  that— I  wanted  to  be  helpful,  too,  so  it  was  a  mutual  kind  of  thing.  He  didn't 
drag  me  into  anything.  He  provided  the  opportunity,  and  you  know,  that  was  great. 

Riess:         It's  hard  to  imagine  California  via  Philadelphia  and  Russia. 
Anyway,  you  must  have  been  a  very  good  student. 
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Williams:  Well,  there  were  about  a  dozen  of  us  that  went  from  Roosevelt  High  School  to  UCLA, 
and  I  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  in  the  honor  society  and  I  was  also  the  only  one  who 
passed  the  Subject  A  exam,  [laughs]  So  I  don't  know  how  to  figure  things.  I  didn't  find- 
there  were  some  courses  in  high  school  that  I  was  attracted  to  and  I  really  worked  hard  at, 
but  I  didn't  find  high  school,  overall,  very  engaging  or  challenging.  I  found  UCLA 
different,  though. 

Riess:         Were  either  of  them  melting  pot  situations? 

Williams:  Oh,  yes.  Certainly  my  high  school  was.  East  Los  Angeles  at  that  time  was  very  much  a~ 
I  mean,  you  talk  about  cultural  diversity,  it  was  there.  Probably  it's  that  background  that 
enables  me  to  understand  the  richness  of  cultural  diversity  and  the  potential,  the  ability  of 
people  to  live  together  and  enjoy  each  other  and  appreciate  each  other.  And  it  gives  me 
some  optimism  that  something  of  the  sort  can  be  replicated  in  Los  Angeles  today. 

Riess:         You  have  it  here  at  the  Getty  Center. 

Williams:  Yes.  That's  right.  We  get  the  diversity  here.  That's  part  of  what  I  hoped  would  happen, 
and  it's  happening.  I  do  go  out  and  stroll  amongst  it. 

A  couple  of  my  closest  friends  were  Japanese  before  they  were  evacuated  in  '41,  early 
'42, 1  guess  it  was.  Had  a  Mexican  girlfriend  for  a  while.  But  it  was  just  completely—it 
was  all  here:  Armenians,  Russians— actually,  very  few  blacks  or  African  Americans  at  the 
time,  but  lots  of  Mexicans.  Not  just  Hispanic,  they  were  all  Mexicans,  I  don't  think 
anybody  was  from  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  But  they  weren't  recent  emigres  either,  they 
were  people  who'd— I  mean,  the  parents  may  not  speak  very  good  English,  but  chances  are 
the  kids  were  bom  here. 

Riess:         How  about  your  own  parents?  Did  they  speak  very  good  English? 

Williams:  Yes,  they  did,  and  very  much  self-taught  but  they  were  quite  articulate,  yes.  And  without 
an  accent. 

Riess:         Now,  I'm  curious.  In  that  situation,  would  you  have  identified  yourself  as  a  white  boy? 
How  would  you  think  of  yourself? 

Williams:  I  didn't  even  think  about  it.  I'm  Jewish,  as  obviously  my  parents  were.  And  I'd  say  more 
of  my  close  friends  were  Jewish  than  anything  else.  Yes,  and  in  part  because  we  went  to 
Hebrew  school  together  or  things  of  that  sort,  you  know,  we  did  things  together  on  the 
holidays  or  whatever,  but  it  wasn't  exclusive  at  all.  So  if  I  defined  myself  in  any  way,  I 
guess  I  would  say  I  defined  myself  as  Jewish,  but  it  wasn't  very  important. 

Riess:         You  were  saying  UCLA  was  a  challenge.  You  took  college  very  seriously. 
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Williams:  I've  said  this  often,  if  it  wasn't  for  UCLA  as  a  public  institution,  I  don't  know  how  I  would 
have  gotten  a  college  education,  because  the  resources  weren't  there.  In  fact,  with  UCLA 
at  twenty-seven  dollars  a  semester,  twenty-seven  or  twenty-nine,  I  don't  remember  which 
one  it  was,  now,  one  or  the  other,  I  had  to  work  on  the  weekends.  And  I  was  on 
scholarship!  Because  the  family  didn't  have  the  resources  to  send  me. 

Riess:         What  kind  of  summer  jobs  did  you  have? 

Williams:  Basically  I  still  worked  some  with  my  father,  and  then  I  did  accounting  work  one  place  or 
another.  A  lot  of  it  was  special  assignment,  supervising  the  taking  of  inventory  at  a 
business.  There  was  a  professor  at  UCLA  who  had  a  small  firm,  and  I  went  to  work  with 
his  firm— again,  on  an  assignment  basis.  So  basically  it  was  accounting,  again,  or 
accounting-tasks,  I  should  say,  really.  When  I  got  to  law  school,  come  tax  season  I 
worked  with  a  firm  in  downtown  Boston. 

Riess:         And  you  were  commuting  from  home? 

Williams:   And  I  commuted  from  home.  So  it  was  serious  stuff.  It  was  a  special  opportunity  for  me 
and  it  was  not  something  that  I  took  very  lightly. 

And  part  of  it  was  the  environment,  too.  As  a  youngster  I  watched  my  brother  go 
through  college,  and  saw  how  seriously  he  took  it.  And  I  had  a  cousin  out  here  who  age- 
wise  was  between  my  brother  and  me  and  I  watched  her  go  through  college.  She  got  out 
just  a  year  or  two  before  I  started.  I  saw  how  seriously  she  took  it.  And  it  just  seemed 
almost  instinctively  you  took  college  seriously.  It  wasn't  fun  and  games.  Oh,  I  had  some 
fun  [laughs],  and  I  played  some  games,  but  it  was  pretty  serious  stuff,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  my— in  a  sense  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  adult  life. 


Harvard  Law  School,  J.D.,  1949 


Riess:         And  when  you  got  to  Harvard? 

Williams:  Yes,  well,  Harvard  was  a  vital  experience  for  me  because  I  left  home.  But  I  was  eighteen, 
I  was  pretty  young.  I  never  went  back  home. 

Riess:         Choosing  a  law  school,  did  you  consider  Stanford?  Why  did  you  choose  Harvard? 

Williams:  I  never  thought  of  applying  to  Stanford.  Stanford  did  not  amount  to  much  at  that  time.  I 
applied  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago,  Michigan,  and  USC,  and  got  admitted  to  all  of  them. 
And  then  what  I  did  is  I  went  down  to  talk  to  the  recruiting  partner  at  half  a  dozen  law 
firms  in  L.A.  and  asked,  "Where  do  I  go?"  And  they  said  Harvard,  so  I  went  to  Harvard. 
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You  know,  I  didn't  have  any  entree,  I  didn't  have  a  practice  to  go  back  to  or  potential 
clients. 

Riess:         Amazing  that  you  graduated  when  you  were  eighteen.  Did  you  go  to  Harvard  on  a  full 
scholarship? 

Williams:  I  got  a  scholarship  after  I  got  there,  yes.  I  didn't  have  one  when  I  went,  but  I'd  saved  up 
enough  money  to  get  me  through  at  least  the  first  year. 

Riess:         Did  you  have  a  particular  mentor  at  Harvard? 
Williams:  No. 

Harvard  was  a  growth  experience  for  me,  obviously.  It  was  complicated  in  several 
directions.  It  was  the  first  postwar  class,  and  the  average  age  was  twenty-eight,  and  I  was 
eighteen.  I  lied  about  my  age,  no  one  knew  I  was  eighteen.  I  couldn't  push  it  too  far,  I 
told  them  I  was  twenty-one~yes,  because  I  was  "twenty-four"  when  I  graduated. 

The  first  day  I  arrived,  I  was  dangling  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  I  looked  around  and 
everybody  had  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  so  I  went  into  the  bathroom,  took  it  off  and  never 
wore  it  again.  I  don't  even  know  where  it  is,  now.  I  lost  it  years  ago. 

Riess:         What  else  did  you  have  to  learn  about  being  a  Harvard  man? 

Williams:  I  guess  the  Califomians  in  the  crowd~and  there  were  several,  but  they  were  all  veterans— 
we  behaved  differently,  we  dressed  differently.  We  weren't  the  button-down  ivy- 
leaguers;  they  came  with  shirts,  ties  and  jackets  and  we  wore  open-necked  shirts  and 
sweaters.  It  was  very  different. 

Riess:         You  didn't  change? 

Williams:  No.  It  never  even  occurred  to  me  to  change,  probably  because  I  couldn't  have  afforded 
the  change,  anyway,  [laughs]  But  no,  it  didn't  even  occur  to  me. 

Riess:         This  was  an  encounter  with  the  eastern  establishment,  your  first~I  mean,  you  learned 
something  about  those  other  people,  maybe? 

Williams:  Yes,  it  was  an  interesting  mix  of  people.  Of  course,  being  the  first  G.I.  Bill  class,  it  was 
very  populist.  I  mean,  it  was  a  different  mix  than  Harvard  had  ever  seen  before.  And  in 
some  ways,  we  split  off.  I  was  not  the  kind  of  minority  I  might  have  been  a  few  years 
before.  And  I  think  we  kind  of  split  off-I  mean,  I  went  with  those  I  felt  comfortable 
with.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  didn't  know  others  or  engage  with  them,  but  I  wasn't  close 
to  them,  particularly. 
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In  the  last  year  at  law  school  I  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  sitting  in  on  art  history 
classes  at  the  college,  which  told  me  something.  It  intrigued  me.  But  I  didn't  do 
exceptionally  well  in  law  school.  I  was  a  "B"  student,  just  barely  a  "B"  student. 

Riess:         But  you  weren't  discouraged  by  that? 
Williams:  No. 


Encountering  Prejudice  in  Job  Search 


Riess:         You  say  that  you  took  the  advice  of  a  recruiter  in  a  Los  Angeles  office,  but  along  the  way, 
then,  did  you  start  making  contacts  with  eastern  law  firms? 

Williams:  No,  I  knew  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  Los  Angeles.  But  I  didn't  make  contacts  in  L.A. 
either,  I  just  waited  until  I  got  back  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  tough. 

Riess:         Did  they  do  it  the  way  they  do  now,  with  the  big  summer  jobs? 

Williams:  No.  If  there  was,  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  Certainly,  maybe  there  were  for  law  review  types, 
but  I  don't  think  there  were  then.  I  hadn't  heard  any  discussion  of  that. 

I  came  home  my  first  summer.  The  second  summer  I  stayed  at  the  law  school,  but  I 
needed  the  first  summer  to  make  some  money.  But  I  didn't  start  doing  anything  related  to 
the  law  or  even  trying  to  find  a  job  until  I  came  back  after  graduating. 

Riess:         You  just  had  said  it  was  tough.  What  were  you  referring  to? 

Williams:  What  was  I  referring  to?  Oh!  Finding  a  job  out  here  in '49  after  I  graduated. 

Riess:         So  there  wasn't  a  post-war  demand? 

Williams:  There  wasn't  a  post-war  demand,  and  the  firms  were  all  small.  But  also  the  firm  of 

O'Melveny  and  Myers,  which  is  one  of  the  larger  firms  here—I'll  keep  the  story  short,  but 
I  learned  about  it,  it  became  very  complex— they  were  interviewing  me,  and  it  sounded 
promising,  but  then  they  ended  up  only  taking  one  associate  that  year,  and  that  happened 
to  be  Warren  Christopher.  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  some  partners  in  the  firm  who 
were  trying  to  bring  in  the  first  Jewish  associate,  but  the  firm  wasn't  ready  for  it.  And 
that's  fifty  years  ago,  now— forty-nine. 

Riess:         Was  that  your  first  direct  experience  of  that  prejudice? 
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Williams:  No.  I'd  experienced  it.  Not  a  lot.  I  experienced  it  very  early  actually,  when  we  first 

moved  to  Los  Angeles.  We  lived  near  USC  at  that  point.  We  lived  in  a  court,  and  there 
was  a  little  kid  there  named  Skippy  who  I  used  to  play  with,  and  at  one  point  he  was  my 
only  playmate,  and  then  suddenly  Skippy  couldn't  play  with  me  anymore.  I  found  out 
from  him  that,  "Mom  says  I  can't  because  you're  Jewish."  I  think  I  was  six  or  seven  years 
old  at  the  time. 

I  didn't  experience  a  lot  between  those  periods,  but  then  Loeb  &  Loeb,  which  was  a 
Jewish  law  firm,  made  me  an  offer,  but  it  was  a  ridiculous  offer.  It  was  ridiculously  low. 
And  the  partner  said  to  me,  "Well,  you  know,  you're  Jewish."  So  I  said,  "No,  I  expect  to 
be  discriminated  against  by  non- Jewish  firms,  not  by  a  Jewish  firm!"  And  I  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  take  your  offer,"  and  I  walked  out. 

And  then  another  firm  came  along,  a  small  firm,  two-man  firm-nice  people,  I  really 
liked  them—two  men  and,  I  think,  a  couple  of  associates.  They  offered  me  a  job,  but  they 
did  personal  injury  work  and  I  wasn't  interested  in  personal  injury. 

I  finally  got  hired,  anyway.  It  wasn't  that  long,  but  it  seemed  like  forever. 
Riess:         You  were  hoping  to  be  doing  tax  law,  or  did  you  not  care  what,  necessarily? 

Williams:  No,  at  that  point  I  preferred  tax  work.  I  interviewed  with  some  of  the  tax  firms,  but  that 
didn't  work.  And  then  this  one  did.  And  that  was  the  beginning. 

Riess:         What  was  the  name  of  the  firm? 

Williams:  It  was  a  one-man  firm.  His  name  was  Charles  H.  Carr.  He  had  been  U.S.  Attorney  of 
Southern  California  and  had  developed  quite  a  good  practice.  Later  went  on,  after  I  left, 
went  on  the  U.S.  District  Court  bench  in  his  later  years. 

It  was  a  good  experience  for  me— in  fact,  it  was  a  very  good  experience  because  Carr 
was  very  bright,  very  articulate,  had  good  clients  and  he  was  lazy.  So  the  opportunity  to 
do  things— do  work  and  get  exposure  I  wouldn't  typically  get  as  a  young  associate—was 
there. 

I  remember  the  first  day  I  came  to  work  there  was  a  stack  of  files  on  my  desk  and  Carr 
was  off  some  place  and  his  secretary  said,  "He  left  these  for  you  to  work  on."  It  was  a 
series  of  theater  leases.  I'd  never  seen  a  lease  in  my  life,  and  these  were  multi-million 
dollar  leases,  so  I  had  to  leam  something  about  leases  pretty  fast!  You  know,  that  became 
typical  of  him. 

Riess:         About  the  prejudice,  did  you  join  social  clubs? 
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Williams:  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  invited  to  join  a  Jewish  fraternity  at  UCLA,  but  I  didn't.  And  I  didn't 
largely,  because  I  didn't  think  I  could  keep  up  with  it.  And  I  didn't  at  Harvard,  I  wasn't 
asked  to. 

Riess:         Through  working  with  Charles  Carr,  did  you  start  to  get  to  know  people  in  Los  Angeles? 

Williams:  No,  no.  In  fact,  I'd  been  with  him  a  year  when  I  was  called  into  the  Korean  War.  I  don't 
remember  whether  it  was  September  or  October  of  50, 1  went  into  the  Korean  War. 


Changed  by  the  Korean  War 


Riess:         Your  bio  says  that  you  joined  the  law  firm  in  1949  where  you  remained  until  1955, 
except— I  see,  except  for  service  in  Korea. 

Williams:  It's  a  big  except.  It  was  more  time  in  Korea  than  it  was  in  the  law  firm,  [laughter] 
Riess:         You  couldn't  avoid  Korea? 

Williams:  No.  I  wasn't  old  enough  for  World  War  II,  but  the  military  caught  up  with  me  and  I  was 
drafted  sometime  in  1950. 

Riess:         Well,  was  that  a  formative  experience? 

Williams:  Very,  yes.  It  was  a  peculiar  one,  too.  I  was  drafted,  finished  basic  training  at  Fort  Ord, 
and  somehow,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  even— I  think  I  had  something  to  do  with  it—the 
Judge  Advocates'  Office  learned  that  I  was  a  lawyer.  So  I  managed—I  think  I  was  on 
assignment  at  that  point,  I  don't  remember  to  where,  someplace  on  the  East  Coast  for 
advanced  training  in  the  infantry.  And  they  pulled  me  into  the  office  there,  so  I  got  to 
practice  law,  military  law,  and  got  promoted  pretty  quickly,  in  fact 

## 

Williams:  The  Judge  Advocate,  Colonel  Gross,  asked  me  if  I'd  consider  becoming  an  officer.  And  I 
said,  sure,  if  it  didn't  extend  too  much  my  tour  of  duty.  So  he  got  the  forms  for  me,  and  I 
filled  them  out,  and  he  said,  "I'm  going  back  to  Washington,  I'll  take  them  with  me."  And 
the  day  that  I  got  my  sergeants'  stripes  I  got  my  commission.  It  was  for  twenty-one 
months,  which  I  accepted,  that  was  fine.  A  few  months  later  they  said,  "Oh,  we  made  a 
mistake,  these  are  supposed  to  be  three-year  commissions."  I  said,  "Forget  it,  I've  got  a 
twenty-one  month  appointment  and  that's  it." 

So  then  I  was  transferred  to  Japan.  Had  an  interesting  tour  of  duty  in  Japan,  but  then  I 
requested  transfer  to  Korea.  I  got  over  to  Korea  and  the  Judge  Advocate  for  the  Eighth 
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Army  called  me  and  he  said,  "I  don't  understand  because  it  says  on  here,  'pursuant  to  a 
request  for  transfer  to  Korea.'"  He  said,  "Why  the  hell  would  you  do  something  like  that? 
You  had  such  a  good  assignment."  I  said,  "Because  I  want  to  see  what  it's  all  about." 
And  I  saw  what  it  was  all  about.  He  gave  me  some  good  assignments. 

Riess:         How  close  were  you  to  whatever  the  action  was? 

Williams:  Very.  For  part  of  the  time.  I  was  first  assigned  to  what  was  called  the  War  Crimes 
Commission.  We  were  looking  at  what  were  considered  to  be  war  crimes  against 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  I  got  into  trouble  because--.  The  incident  that  probably 
broke  the  camel's  back,  or  whatever  the  expression  is,  was  an  American  G.I.  who  we 
recovered  when  we  moved  up  towards  the  Yalu  River,  who  said  he  was  only  fed 
something  like  one  rice  ball  a  day  or  one  rice  ball  a  meal,  which  didn't  sound  very  good.  I 
happened  to  ask  him  what  the  guards  eat  and  he  said,  "one  rice  ball  a  meal."  So  I  signed 
it  off,  "No  war  crime." 

They  relieved  me  from  the  War  Crimes  Commission.  I  was  Chief  of  Apprehension 
and  Investigation  for  the  War  Crimes  Commission,  but  it  didn't  last. 

Then  I  was  assigned  to  what  was  called  the  Eighth  Army— we  called  it  the  Eighth 
Army  Circuit  Court.  There  were  two  of  us  who  traveled  all  over  Korea.  I  was  the 
prosecutor,  and  my  colleague  was  the  defense  counsel.  And  we'd  go  wherever  we  were 
needed,  including  some  incidents  near  the  front. 

And  then  I  was  transferred  to  the  Third  Infantry  Division  which  was  on  the  front,  and 
to  the  Sixty-fifth  Infantry  Regiment,  which  was  a  Puerto  Rican  regiment.  They  were 
having  problems— the  Puerto  Ricans  were  en  masse  being  charged  with  cowardice  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  There  I  was  the  defense  counsel. 

I  wanted  to  get  a  sense  of  what  that  was  all  about,  so  I  went  out  on  patrol  a  couple  of 
times  with  them,  [laughs]  And  I  could  see  why  they  were  cowardly.  They  all  got 
convicted  but  they  got  amazingly  light  sentences  which,  to  some  extent,  they  attributed  to 
me.  I  remember  the  lieutenant  colonel,  a  Puerto  Rican  who  chaired  one  of  the  panels, 
after  the  trial  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Lieutenant,  are  you  a  career  officer?"  And  I  said, 
"No,  sir,  I'm  not."  And  he  responded,  "Good."  [laughter] 

The  residual  of  that  experience— I  guess  I  became  an  existentialist,  in  a  sense.  It's 
probably  where  my  sense  of  risk-taking,  of  fatalism  all  comes  from.  I  came  back  a  very 
different  person  than  when  I  went. 

Riess:         And  was  that  because  you  actually  got  right  up  to  the  front? 

Williams:  I  don't  know  if  I  could  really  sort  it  out.  Perhaps  it  was  just  that  I  was  growing  up. 

Riess:         Yes,  what  were  you— about  twenty-three  by  then? 
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Williams:  Well,  yes,  I  was  twenty-two.  At  that  point  I  was  married  and  then,  while  I  was  in  the 
service,  I  had  a  son,  so  I  was  really  growing  up  in  a  lot  of  ways. 

Riess:         You  had  married  at  Harvard? 

Williams:  No,  I  had  married  after  I  got  back  to  L.A.  I  married  when  I  was  twenty-one,  [laughs] 
Doesn't  happen  today. 

Riess:         You  wanted  to  start  a  family? 

Williams:  Well,  actually,  the  family  got  started  by  accident,  [laughter]  But  it  was  all  right. 

Riess:         Then  did  you  come  back  to  Carr's  office? 

Williams:  I  came  back  to  Charlie  Carr's  office  in~I  guess  it  was  March  or  April  of '53.  I  was 

married,  I  had  a  son,  and  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  earning  some  money.  And  Carr  invited 
me  back,  with  not  an  enormous  salary,  but  more  than  when  I  left.  It  was  a  good  place  to 
get  back  into  gear.  And  I  stayed  with  him  until  January  of '56. 


To  Hunt  Foods  via  Las  Vegas,  1956 


Riess:         How  were  you  recruited  for  your  job  at  Hunt  Foods?  Or  should  I  refer  to  it  as  Norton 
Simon? 

Williams:  Well,  it  really  was  Norton  Simon  in  the  sense  that  Norton  controlled  Hunt  Foods.  He  had 
interests  in  a  number  of  companies,  either  through  Hunt  Foods  or  through  other 
companies,  but  he  had  his  own  office  and  staff  that  were  separate  from  the  companies'. 
They  worked  with  the  companies.  And  one  of  the  people  on  his  staff  was  tax  counsel, 
and  I  came  in  as  associate  tax  counsel. 

Riess:         The  job  was  open?  Or  you  were  recruited? 

Williams:  No,  no,  it  was  very  unusual,  it  was  a  very  peculiar  set  of  circumstances. 

At  the  [Carr]  law  firm  we  were  representing  Wilbur  Clark  of  the  Desert  Inn  in  Las 
Vegas  in  a  criminal  tax  action.  And  I  don't  know  how  detailed  to  get  on  this,  because  it 
gets  very  complicated,  but  in  those  days  the  government  could  make  its  tax  case  by 
proving  that  the  individual's  net  worth  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  X,  and  the  net 
worth  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  Y,  and  the  tax  return  didn't  reflect  the  difference,  so  that 
was  income  that  was  unaccounted  for. 
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That  was  the  accusation  against  Wilbur  Clark~the  year  was  1946  that  he  was  charged 
with.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Las  Vegas,  including  at  the  Bank  of  Las  Vegas  which  had 
had  a  fire.  And  in  the  attic  of  the  bank  were  records,  all  over  hell  and  gone,  you  know, 
just  loose  as  a  consequence  of  the  fire. 

I  spent  days  up  there  sifting  through  paper,  and  I  established,  yes,  if  there  was  tax 
evasion,  it  was  the  year  before.  I  could  account  for  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  net 
worth  in  the  year  because  I  reconstructed  the  net  worth,  and  1946  was  clean.  I  got  the 
bank  manager  to  verify  the  records  and  all,  and  it  was  all  great. 

We  went  to  trial,  Clark's  acquitted,  and  we  go  back  to  the  office  with  Wilbur,  Jack 
Donnelly,  his  San  Diego  lawyer,  and  Eli  Boyer,  his  accountant.  Charlie  Carr  broke  out  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  we're  all  sitting  having  a  drink,  and  Carr  turned  to  me  and  started 
giving  me  a  lecture  in  trial  preparation.  And  I  was  fuming.  No  compliments— but  that 
was  Charlie's  insecurity  because  he  was  lazy. 

I  walked  out  of  his  office.  And  his  secretary,  who  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  heard  what 
had  gone  on  in  there  said,  "Hal,  this  might  interest  you."  And  it  was  a  P.O.  Box  ad  for  an 
associate  tax  counsel.  I  went  back  to  my  office  and  dictated  a  response  out  of  anger. 

Six  months  later  I  was  working  for  Norton  Simon. 
Riess:         That's  a  good  story. 
Williams:  Probably  more  than  you  wanted  to  know,  but  you  asked  if  I  was  recruited. 

Riess:         I'll  restrain  myself  from  asking  about  the  whole  Las  Vegas  scene.  Do  you  know  it  very 
well,  though? 

Williams:  No,  no.  I  don't  know  it  at  all  since  then,  but  it  was—I  tried  to  interview  people  there  about 
Wilbur,  and  nobody  knew  anything.  They  were  all  the  Cleveland  mafia,  and  I  didn't 
know  it  at  the  time.  But  they  were  all~I  mean,  nobody  wanted  to  get  involved.  Wilbur 
was  on  his  own  in  that  one. 


Learning  from  and  Observing  Norton  Simon 


Riess:         Okay.  Now,  Norton  Simon,  among  other  things,  is  a  museum,  so  I  view  Norton  Simon  as 
an  avenue  into  your  interest  in  the  arts. 

Williams:  Well,  if  I  chart  my  own  involvement  in  the  arts,  it  didn't  happen  in  Los  Angeles.  When  I 
grew  up  here  the  only  paintings  that  existed  were  Pinky  and  Blue  Boy  at  the  Huntington, 
and  the  Huntington  was  too  far  away  anyway.  I  did  see  them  once  or  twice,  but  they 
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didn't  impress  me,  particularly.  I  had  an  art  appreciation  course  in  high  school  that  I 
enjoyed. 

My  exposure  to  the  arts  was  music,  basically.  I  was  a  cellist  as  a  kid.  And  I  still  love 
music.  In  fact,  one  of  my  early  career  aspirations  was  to  be  a  conductor,  but  I  soon 
realized  that  that  wasn't  to  be.  I  didn't  have  the  talent. 

Riess:         Was  your  family  musical? 
Williams:  No. 

So,  I  had  the  art  history  classes  at  Harvard.  And  I  fell  in  love  with  Oriental  art  when  I 
was  in  Japan  and  Korea.  It  was  terribly  cheap,  but  it  was  still  expensive  for  me  so  I  didn't 
acquire  any  of  it,  but  I  did  later  on.  I  had  a  fairly  decent  collection  of  contemporary 
Japanese  prints  when  I  divorced  my  wife-and  she  has  them  now. 

But  my  real  exposure  to  art  only  happened  with  Norton.  I  had  arrived  on  the  scene  just 
about— he  had  just  begun  to  collect. 

Riess:         As  associate  tax  counsel,  did  you  work  your  way  up  to  an  acquaintance  with  him?  How 
did  you  get  to  know  him? 

Williams:  I  was  right  down  the  hall  from  him.  We  were  all  on  one  floor  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  reason  they  needed  an  associate  tax  counsel  is  that  my  boss,  the  tax  counsel,  was 
getting  involved  in  some  of  the  companies  that  we  had  positions  in.  He  was  sort  of 
moving  out  of  the  tax  law  and  was  away  from  the  office  a  lot  of  the  time.  I  was  there,  and 
so,  in  effect,  I  was  the  tax  counsel  and  so  I  worked  with  Norton  and  with  others  on  a 
number  of  tax-related  issues:  reorganization,  tax  consequences  of  reorganization.  I  wrote 
the  first  pension  plan  for  Hunt  Foods  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  Norton  was  the  key 
person,  so  I  would  be,  in  effect,  reporting  to  him. 

Riess:         Was  he  [Simon]  a  lawyer,  also? 

Williams:  No. 

Riess:         What  was  his  background,  academically? 

Williams:  His  background  was  one  semester  at  Berkeley. 

Riess:         Just  a  brilliant— brilliant  what,  exactly? 

Williams:  He  was  probably  the  brightest  man  I've  ever  worked  with.  His  capacity  for  numbers  was 
just  astounding—you  know,  computation  in  his  head,  retention  of  numbers.  He  had  an 
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aesthetic  sense  that  transcended— started  well  before  the  art.  It  started  with  advertising  at 
Hunt,  that  I  was  aware  of,  at  least. 

Riess:         He'd  be  involved  at  that  level,  also? 
Williams:  Yes. 

I  was  working  with  him  on  a  number  of  things,  including  the  establishing  of  his  own 
foundation,  so  I'd  see  art  come  in,  we'd  talk  about  it.  And  as  time  went  on,  and  fairly 
rapidly,  I  found  I  was  traveling  with  him,  or  meeting  him~our  paths  were  crossing.  It 
was  about  '58,  I'd  been  there  two  years,  when  suddenly  I  found  myself  negotiating  loan 
agreements  for  the  company  with  eastern  banks  and  insurance  companies,  something  I'd 
never  done  before.  Once  or  twice  he  went  back  with  me.  After  that  I  went  back  by 
myself. 

Or  he'd  be  back  on  business  and  I'd  meet  him  in  New  York  or  something.  Then  I  went 
on  the  board  of  McCall's  with  him,  the  McCall  Corporation.  Anyway,  there  was  a  lot  of 
opportunity  for  me  to  be  at  museums,  at  galleries,  with  dealers,  at  auctions. 

Riess:         Oftentimes  with  him? 

Williams:  Oh  yes.  Often  with  him,  sometimes  not. 

But  what  I  found  was-and  found  very  early  just  because  I  enjoyed  it—well,  actually, 
when  I  was  going  to  law  school,  I'd  visit  my  uncle  in  New  York  and  I'd  go  to  museums. 
I'd  go  to  the  Met  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  I  enjoyed  it.  So  when  I  started 
traveling— go  to  Cleveland  on  business,  or  Seattle—I'd  go  to  the  museum,  whether  with  or 
without  Norton.  So  it  was  feeding  something  that  was  there. 

Riess:         Would  you  say  you  were  self-taught,  though,  in  terms  of  taste  and  appreciation? 

Williams:  Yes,  yes,  basically.  Although  I  learned  an  enormous  amount  through  Norton  and  with 
Norton.  He  had  an  incredible  eye  and  was  the  kind  of  person  that  was  a  consummate 
brain-picker— of  every  kind  of  person.  I  mean,  he'd  ask  the  janitor  what  the  janitor 
thought  of  a  painting.  Just  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  the  public's  reaction  to  it. 

He'd  ask  questions  of  dealers  or  art  historians  that  sounded  absolutely  naive,  and  he 
knew  it  sounded  that  way,  it  didn't  bother  him.  He  was  searching  for— sometimes  you  ask 
a  very  naive  question  and  you  get  wonderful  answers.  He  had  the  self-confidence— 
despite  his  own  insecurities,  which  were  deep—to  function  in  that  way.  So  I  learned  an 
enormous  amount. 

And  then,  over  time,  being  exposed  to  him,  being  identified  with  him,  being  on  the 
board  of  the  foundation,  I  had  the  kind  of  access  I  wouldn't  have  otherwise  had,  too.  So  it 
all  fit.  But  it  was  strictly  curiosity  and  interest. 
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Riess:         Access  to  him,  you're  saying? 
Williams:  Well,  access  to  the  field. 
Riess:         Were  you  an  age  when  you  would  have  been  like  a  son  to  him? 

Williams:  Yes.  Yes,  I  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  I  joined.  Well,  actually—no,  I  was  not,  I  was 
just  twenty-eight,  but  I  was  twenty-seven  when  I  was  being  interviewed. 

He  told  the  story  many  times  after  that  that  in  the  process  of  the  interview—he  called 
me  a  twenty-six-year-old,  that's  where  I  got  the  twenty-six~he  would  ask  questions  about 
this  kind  of  situation  in  tax  law,  or  that  kind,  and  this  twenty-six-year-old  would  say, 
"Yes,  I've  been  involved  in  that  kind  of  matter."  And  then  when  he  had  Jim  Hurley,  who 
turned  out  to  be  my  boss,  go  out  and  check-you  know,  I'd  say,  "I  worked  with  Pierce  at 
the  Technical  Staff,"  and  Jim  found  this  was  true! 

So  where  was  I  going  with  that? 
Riess:         I  am  interested  in  whether  there  was  some  sort  of  mentor  thing,  and  a  kind  of  son  thing? 

Williams:  Oh,  yes,  the  son.  Yes,  there  was,  with  the  difference  in  age.  Also,  Norton  had  two  sons 
and  they  were  somewhat  younger  than  me.  I  don't  know  how  much  younger,  I  should 
know.  I  guess  the  older  one,  Donald,  who's  still  alive,  was  probably  six,  eight  years 
younger.  Bob  was  a  couple  years  younger  than  that.  Neither  one  of  them  at  that  point 
was  in  the  business.  They  both  came  into  the  business  later.  But  for  a  mix  of  reasons— 
neither  one  showed  a  lot  of  promise.  And  in  fact,  they  both  ended  up  working  for  me. 

Yes,  I'm  sure —we  never  talked  about  it  as  such,  but  I'm  sure  there  was  some  of  that  in 
there.  And  certainly  from  my  standpoint  it  was,  in  many  ways  it  could  be— and  I  hesitate 
to  say  this  because  it  really  doesn't  reflect  on  my  father,  who  I  was  very  close  to  and 
loved  very  deeply—but  probably  the  most  important  relationship  in  my  life  in  terms  of  my 
own  development  was  with  Norton,  because  I  had  to  fight  for  myself. 

Riess:         You  mean  to  stay  separate,  or  something? 

Williams:  Yes.  He  was  a  very  powerful,  intimidating  user.  And  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  people 
who  continued  to  have  a  relationship  with  him  up  until  he  died—and  a  relationship  that 
had  a  lot  of  tension  in  it.  In  a  way  I  grew  up  in  relation  to  Norton,  in  terms  of  being  my 
own  self  and  my  own  identity,  and  all. 

Riess:         You  made  that  remark  about  your  existentialism— I'm  not  sure  how  to  apply  that  here, 
because  I  don't  understand  enough  about  existentialism. 

Williams:  I'm  not  sure  I  do  either. 
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Riess:         You  walked  out  on  the  job  with  Carr  because  he  missed  the  boat  in  not  acknowledging 
what  you  had  done.  With  Norton  Simon,  did  he  give  you  the  acknowledgment? 

Williams:  Yes.  [pause]  Yes,  well,  acknowledgment  more  in  terms  of  opportunity.  He  kept  feeding 
me  stuff,  you  know--" You  jumped  over  that?  Try  jumping  over  this!" 

For  instance,  we  didn't  have  a  financial  officer  for  the  whole  thing,  and  when  the 
financial  vice  president  of  Hunt  was  asked  to  leave,  in  effect  I  ended  up  negotiating  loan 
agreements  and  I  became  financial  vice  president  of  the  company  when  we  combined 
them  all.  It  was  a  very  exciting  time.  It  was  very  challenging. 

Norton  was  a  great  person  to  learn  from.  He  wasn't  a  teacher,  but  you  learned  a  lot 
from  him. 

Riess:         How  did  other  people  respond  to  him?  That  might  be  one  thing  you  learned,  is  to  see  how 
other  people  reacted  to  him? 

Williams:  Yes,  he  was  too  intimidating.  I'd  hired  somebody  as  my  assistant,  and  when  the  man  in 
charge  of  production  at  Hunt  Foods  left,  the  person  I'd  hired  as  assistant,  who  had  his 
master's  in  production  management,  I  recommended  him  for  the  job  and  he  got  it. 

At  that  point,  the  way  the  company  was  going,  the  senior  people  at  Hunt— marketing 
and  manufacturing,  and  advertising,  that  kind  of  function-all  would  meet  with  Norton 
periodically.  And  when  my  former  assistant  arrived  carrying  two  briefcases  so  that  he 
would  have  with  him  all  the  numbers  that  Norton  might  ask  for,  I  knew  he  was  through. 

Riess:         That  he  had  been  so  intimidated. 

Williams:  Yes.  This  is  just  one  example,  and  there  were  a  number  of  them. 

But  conceptually,  philosophically,  Norton  was  quite  something!  I  remember  one  day, 
when  I  was  being  thrown  into  these  areas-which  I  enjoyed,  I  loved  it,  he  didn't  have  to 
throw  very  hard— I  said  to  him,  because  my  role  was  so  amorphous,  "Norton,  I  think  I 
ought  to  have  a  job  description." 

And  Norton  said,  "You  don't  want  a  job  description."  And  I  asked,  "What  do  you 
mean?  Why  don't  I  want  a  job  description?"  He  responded,  "Because  job  descriptions 
fence  you  in." 

I've  never  thought  of  a  job  description  like  that.  I  thought  it  stakes  out,  "This  is  my 
territory."  It  keeps  other  people  out,  in  a  way,  or  gives  me  authority.  But  he  was  right, 
and  I've  never  asked  for  a  job  description  since.  And  there  were  a  number  of  examples 
like  that.  Not  only  on  a  personal  level,  but  his  ability  to  conceptualize  in  different 
abstract  contexts  was  really  quite  outstanding. 
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Riess:         Were  you  consumed  by  that  job?  Did  you  have  hours? 

Williams:  No.  I  was  consumed.  That's  why~my  earlier  comments  about  not  having  the  same 

relation  with  my  son  that  I  had  with  my  father.  Not  only  no  hours--.  In  fact,  I  remember 
Norton's  wife,  Lucille,  on  many  occasions  would  call  in,  I  don't  know  what  time,  6:30,  7 
o'clock,  and  I'd  still  be  there.  And  she'd  say,  "Harold  go  home."  But  Sunday  afternoon, 
without  fail,  Norton  would  call.  My  family—my  son  and  daughter  and  my  wife— would 
heave  a  sigh.  That  was  the  end  of  my  availability. 

And  we'd  talk— we  could  talk  for  two  hours.  He  was  a  guy  who  didn't  know  time  of 
day,  or  whatever- well,  he  never  called  in  the  middle  of  the  night  like  some  do.  It  was 
consuming,  but  it  was  very  heady,  it  was  very  challenging,  and  I  loved  it. 


Separating  from  Norton  Simon,  Entering  Politics,  1968 


Williams:  But  then— we'd  put  the  companies  together  in  1968  and  that  was  it  for  me,  because  at  that 
point  we'd  arrived  and  I'd  climbed  the  mountain,  and  it  was  time  to  do  something  else.  It 
took  me  two  years  to  decide  what  to  do  next. 

## 

Riess:         Did  you  go  with  his  blessing? 
Williams:  Well,  in  effect,  I  believe  I  did. 

I  didn't  tell  anybody  in  '68,  other  than  my  wife,  that  I  thought  I  was  through  there. 
And  in  1969  Norton's  son,  Bob,  committed  suicide.  And  that  was  a  very  profound  event 
for  Norton.  It  began  his  own  transition.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  '70,  he  ran  for  U.S. 
senator— no,  it  must  have  been  '68.  I  don't  remember—.  Anyway,  things  were  happening 
in  his  life.  I  guess  he  ran  for  senator  even  before  Bob's  suicide.  But  Norton  was 
beginning  to  disengage  to  some  extent. 

Riess:         Disengage  from  the  company? 

Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:         What  motivated  his  running  for  senate? 

Williams:  [laughs]  I  never  did  understand.  But  he  felt  that  somebody  had  to  run  against  George 

Murphy.  Literally,  when  he  decided  to  run,  it  was  the  last  filing  day.  He  was  at  a  regents' 
meeting  and  he  didn't  have  enough  money  for  the  filing  fee,  so  it  was  rather  a 
spontaneous  decision. 
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Riess:         I  had  forgotten,  he  was  a  regent.  Were  you  hearing  from  him  about  the  regents? 

Williams:  Yes.  Not  on  a  regular  basis,  but  on  significant  issues-particularly  if  they  were 
contentious,  such  as  the  firing  of  Clark  Kerr,  Angela  Davis,  the  Irvine  campus. 

Riess:         So  you  left,  and  you  went  with  his  blessing. 

Williams:  Yes,  I  walked  in  to  see  Norton  sometime  in  '69  and  said,  "Norton,  I'm  going  to  leave  the 
company."  And  his  response  was  something  to  the  effect  of,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  leave 
before  you  do."  And  he  did!  I  don't  think  he  was  leaving  because  I  was  leaving  so  much 
as  I  think  that  was  the  final  spur  that  caused  him  to  disengage  from  the  company. 

Riess:         Disengage  sounds  like  such  a  psychological  term? 

Williams:  Yes,  I  mean  it  that  way.  Norton  had  an  ability  that  was  really  quite  remarkable.  He 
always  thought  in  terms  of  those  kinds  of  alternatives. 

I  remember  one  day  being  with  him  in  New  York  and  we  spent  the  entire  day  at  the 
McCall  Corporation-the  two  of  us  with  the  senior  management  of  McCall's~on 
investment  spending.  And  big  plans  for  what  we  were  going  to  spend  over  the  next  year 
or  two  to  build  the  company,  and  fully  engaged  in  it  and  with  great  enthusiasm  and  single 
focus.  And  then  we—it  was  dark,  we  were  walking  back  to  the  hotel,  walking  up  Park 
Avenue  and  Norton  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Harold,  you  think  we  ought  to  sell  the 
company?" 

[laughs]  I  was  whiplashed,  but  that  was  Norton,  looking  at  all  sides,  and  an  ability  to 
do  just  that.  And  he'd  go  the  other  way,  too.  Before  the  Washington  Post,  Phil  Graham, 
acquired  Newsweek,  I  was  in  New  York  at  Dillon  Reed  and  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
Newsweek  for  McCall's.  But  before  I  could  close  the  deal,  Norton  called,  "Changed  my 
mind."  He  got  cold  feet. 

I  don't  know  if  it's  fair  to  say  cold  feet.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  made  him  so 
difficult  as  a  manager,  because  a  lot  of  what  he  did  he  couldn't  explain,  it  was  more 
instinct  than  logic.  And  he  could  change  his  mind,  so  that,  often,  I  found  it  pretty 
difficult. 

We  haven't  started  talking  about  David  Gardner,  yet.  [laughs] 
Riess:         We  will  very  soon. 

What  next  after  leaving  Norton  Simon? 

Williams:  In  1968  I  decided  I  was  going  to  leave,  and  I  got  up  to  my  ears  in  politics.  I  was  Orange 
County  chairman  for  Bobby  Kennedy,  and  I  was  state  vice  chairman  for  Bobby  Kennedy. 
I  was  dinner  chairman  for  the  major  fundraiser  for  Alan  Cranston.  I  was  finance 
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chairman  for  a  Democratic  congressman  in  Orange  County.  I  was  on  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee.  My  question  was,  "Do  I  want  my  next  life  to  be  in  politics?"  And 
after  that  exposure,  my  answer  was  "No." 

Riess:         Norton  Simon  went  political.  And  you  went  political,  too? 

Williams:  Yes,  but  independently.  So  it  must  have  been—it  must  have  been  '70,  then,  because  it  was 
not  the  same  year  that  I  was  involved  in  politics.  It  was  earlier  that  Norton  ran. 

Riess:         Had  you  always  been  an  active  Democratic  Party  member? 

Williams:  Active  in  different  ways.  When  I  first  went  into  the  practice  of  law,  I  was  sort  of  a  flunky 
for  Jimmy  Roosevelt  in  his  race  for  governor  of  California. 

I  was  eighteen  years  old  when  Harry  Truman  was  running  against  Henry  Wallace,  I 
was  in  the  Bronx  talking  Yiddish  to  the  housewives  to  urge  them  to  vote  for  Truman  and 
not  Wallace.  So  I  go  back  to  then  as  an  actual  Democrat. 

Riess:         Were  your  parents'  politics  even  more  to  the  left? 

Williams:  Yes,  they  were  socialists.  I  never  got  that  far,  I  don't  think.  I've  always  been  a  Democrat. 

And  I  did  some  work  for  Jack  Kennedy— he's  the  first  candidate  that  I  contributed 
money  to— modestly,  obviously.  The  first  candidate  for  president  I  did  not  contribute  to 
or  work  for  was  Jimmy  Carter,  who  invited  me  to  become  chairman  of  the  SEC 
[Securities  and  Exchange  Commission]  which  shows  the  two  don't  necessarily  fit 
together,  [laughs] 

But  I  concluded  after  that  exposure  that  politics  was  not  for  me.  I'd  be  happy  to  be 
king  but  not  president. 

Riess:         What  is  it  about  politics  in  this  country? 

Williams:  Fund  raising,  glad  handing,  it's  phony  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and  I  just  wasn't  cut  out  for 
that. 


Norton  Simon's  Term  on  the  Board  of  Regents 


Riess:         How  were  you  being  exposed  to  the  ideas  governing  university  public  education  in 
California  through  Norton  Simon's  being  a  regent?  I  mean,  actively,  or  passively? 
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Williams:  Oh,  basically  passively.  There  were  a  few  issues.  I  remember  occasionally  I'd  hear  about 
his  wrangles  with  the  governor,  Governor  [Ronald]  Reagan.  I  got  peripherally  involved 
when  he  was  arguing  against  the  terms  of  the  deal  with  the  Irvine  Company  for  the  land 
for  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine-he  felt  the  university  was  being  taken. 

Riess:         Was  he  a  liberal  regent?  How  would  you  characterize  him? 

Williams:  Yes,  I'd  say  yes.  Republican,  but  liberal.  I  met  some  of  his  fellow  regents,  the  ones  that 
he  particularly  felt  affinity  to.  But  he  was  close  to  and  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  some  of  the 
more  conservative  regents:  Buff  Chandler,  Catherine  Hearst,  Bill  Forbes.  Of  course  Fred 
Dutton,  Billy  Coblentz,  several  of  the  more  liberal  regents.  And  some  of  these  people  I 
got  to  know  fairly  well. 

Riess:         Was  Norton  Simon  very  proud  of  that  position? 

Williams:  Yes.  And  he  took  it  very  seriously,  really  worked  at  it.  He  was  proud  of  it.  He  had  for 
years  been  close  to  Pat  Brown  [Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.],  they  grew  up  together, 
which  is  I  guess  how  Norton  got  on  the  board  in  the  first  place. 

Riess:         Was  Norton  Simon  Jewish? 

Williams:  Yes.  Well,  by  heritage,  yes.  We  had  more  than  one  discussion  about  what  it  meant  to  be 
Jewish,  about  Israel,  and  things.  Interestingly,  we  had  our  biggest  discussions  and 
arguments  about  Israel.  He  felt  that  the  place  of  the  Jew  was  in  the  Diaspora.  And 
considering  what's  going  on  there  now,  he'd  be  right!  [laughter] 

But  so  I  was  not—you  know,  there'd  be  a  Monday  morning  when  he'd  just  come  back 
from  a  regents'  meeting  the  prior  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  he'd  be  full  of  it,  and  we'd  sit 
and  talk  about  it  some.  But  I  was  not  engaged  with  him  on  the  regents  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

Riess:         Did  he  have  the  same  kinds  of  committee  positions  that  you  later  had,  the  financial  ones? 

Williams:  Yes,  although  I  don't  know  that  he  ever  chaired  a  committee.  That's  a  good  question--! 
really  don't  know  if  he  did.  But  he  was  on  the  same  kinds  of  committees,  yes. 

Riess:         Were  you  between  jobs  when  you  were  doing  the  political  stuff? 

Williams:  No,  I  was  very  much~I  didn't  leave  the  company  until  70,  and  this  was  '68,  so  I  was  very 
much  involved  with  the  company.  I  also  was  recruited  by  other  companies  once  I  let  it  be 
known--. 

Well,  I'd  had  overtures  at  one  time  or  another,  and  once  I  began  to  explore  overtures, 
then  more  kept  coming.  And  I  concluded  that  not  only  did  I  not  want  to  keep  making 
tomato  sauce,  but,  you  know,  to  make  dog  food  isn't  much  different  than  making  tomato 
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sauce.  So  whether  it  was  Ralston  Purina  or  George  Weston,  the  biggest  food  company  in 
Canada,  a  little  intriguing  at  the  time,  but  no. 


UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  via  Franklin  Murphv 


Williams:  And  then  one  day  in  the  fall  of '69,  [UCLA  Chancellor]  Chuck  [Charles]  Young  called 
and  asked  if  I'd  be  willing  to  be  considered  to  become  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration.  And  my  answer  quite  literally  was,  "I'll  be  damned  if  I  know." 
But  I  began  to  explore  it  and  concluded  that  it  was  something  that  I  might  well  like  to  do. 

Riess:         And  had  you  maintained  strong  alumni  or  any  other  kind  of  relationship  with  UCLA  after 
you  came  back  here,  or  is  this  really  out  of  the  blue?  How  did  you  know  Chuck  Young? 

Williams:  Not  totally  out  of  the  blue.  I  met  [UCLA  Chancellor]  Franklin  Murphy  shortly  after  he 
came  to  Los  Angeles  and  Norton  knew  Franklin,  obviously,  from  regents  and  otherwise. 
And  Franklin  came  on  the  company  board,  and  the  McCall  board,  so  I  got  to  know 
Franklin  quite  well.  We'd  have  meetings  at  his  place  or  at  Norton's,  or  I'd  travel  with  him 
to  board  meetings  in  New  York,  or  whatever. 

But  I'd  had  no  involvement  with  UCLA  up  to  that  time,  since  I'd  graduated.  And  then 
I  guess  my  first  exposure  to  Chuck  was  after  Franklin  left  the  university  and  Chuck,  to 
begin  his  fund  raising  activity-before  the  UCLA  Foundation,  actually-created  something 
called  the  Franklin  D.  Murphy  Associates.  And  somehow,  maybe  because  of  Franklin, 
Chuck  got  to  me  and  invited  me  to  become  a  charter  member  of  the  Franklin  D.  Murphy 
Associates.  I  agreed  to  do  it  and  so  I  met  Chuck  at  that  time. 

But  what  I  had  been  doing  for  several  years— the  company  was  headquartered  in 
Fullerton,  California,  and  I'd  been  invited  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  business 
school  at  Cal  State  Fullerton  to  talk  to  the  business  students.  And  a  few  of  the  faculty  at 
UCLA  were  inviting  me  to  come  talk  to  students  at  the  business  school  at  UCLA. 

The  American  Management  Association  had  a  program  at  that  time  of  executives  of 
companies  talking  around  the  country  to  business  school  students— undergraduate  or 
graduate— about  social  responsibility  of  business  and  all  of  that.  And  I  became  part  of  that 
group  and  I  traveled  to  Youngstown  State  and  places  like  that  around  the  country. 

So  I  was  engaged  with  students.  And  I  was  the  founding  chairman  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  at  Cal  State  Fullerton,  so  I  was  getting  a  little  involved,  peripherally.  And  I 
think  actually,  although  I  never  really  explored  it,  I  think  actually  what  triggered  Chuck's 
call  was  some  of  the  faculty  at  the  school,  based  on  the  exposure  they'd  had  to  me  from 
my  periodic  visits,  thought  that  at  least  I  ought  to  be  considered.  I  didn't  know  Chuck 
well  enough,  nor  he  me,  to  make  that  call  cold. 
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An  Aside  on  Norton  Simon  vis-&-vis  Social  Responsibility  in  Business 

Riess:         This  idea  of  the  social  responsibility  of  business,  was  that  in  the  air? 

Williams:  It  was  beginning  to  be.-  And  I  was  an  early  proponent  of  it.  In  fact,  I  spoke  on  it  often 
when  I  got  to  UCLA. 

Riess:         Was  it  an  expression  that  Norton  Simon  would  have  known?  Where  does  that  come 
from? 

Williams:  I  don't  know,  [pauses]  No,  it  was-as  best  I  can  characterize  it,  or  analyze  it,  I  should 
say,  it  was  more  evolutionary.  I  think  Norton-the  days  when  we  were  going  out  and 
taking  positions  in  companies,  uninvited,  was  early  in  that  kind  of  activity. 

I  remember,  shortly  after  I  came  to  the  company,  or  to  Norton,  a  Time  Magazine 
article  on  "The  Raiders,"  and  Norton  was  prominent  in  the  article.  And  he  was  very  upset 
with  the  characterization.  I  became  actively  involved  in  representation  in  those 
situations.  And  we  weren't  raiders.  I  mean,  what  Norton  was  doing  was  looking  for  what 
he  called,  what  we  called,  undervalued  companies,  where  it  was  undervalued  because  of 
behavior  in  management.  So  we'd  go  in  and  try  to  stir  things  up  and  try  to  realize  the 
value. 

We  weren't  trying  to  liquidate  the  companies.  It  wasn't  a  financial  deal  like  a  lot  of 
them  are  today,  which  doesn't  add  to  the  national  wealth,  to  the  wealth  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  company,  or  anything,  it  just  becomes  a  financial  manipulation.  I  felt  very 
comfortable  with  that,  and  felt  very  responsible  about  that.  Look,  if  you've  got 
management  that's  bilking  the  company,  or  that's  complacent  and  comfortable  in  their 
position  and  not  doing  what's  right  for  the  company  or  the  shareholders,  they  don't  belong 
there.  So  it  sort  of  grew  out  of  that. 

It's  broader  than  that,  obviously,  talking  about  the  social  responsibility  of  business,  in 
terms  of  who  is  business  responsible  to  and  for  what?  And  it  was  triggered  somewhat  by 
reaction  to  Milton  Friedman  and  his  idea  that  you're  only  responsible  to  your  shareholders 
and  concern  about  what  that  would  mean  for  society. 

We  got  into  discussions.  And  actually,  Norton  talked  the  game  better  than  he  played 
it.  We  were  talking  about  closing  the  plant  in  Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  we  got  into  a 
big  discussion  about  our  responsibility  to  the  community—this  was  one  of  the  key 
employment  facilities  of  the  community. 

Norton  was  ready  to  shut  it  down  because  we  were  losing  money,  but  we  managed— 
with  some  argument— to  keep  it  open  until  a  cooperative  with  people  from  up  in  that  area 
were  able  to  come  in  and  buy  it.  And  they  bought  it  for  peanuts!  In  fact,  they  bought  it 
for  very  little  down  and  a  payout,  assuming  they  had  certain  success  with  it,  which  we 
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didn't  expect  they  would  have.  They  had  a  modest  success,  we  got  some  money.  But  at 
least  the  plant  didn't  shut  down. 

So  it  comes  from  all  the  things  like  that. 

Riess:         Did  he  have  a  board  of  directors  that  had  any  power? 
Williams:  No,  not  really. 
Riess:         So  you  were  the  influence. 
Williams:  Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

In  faimess~it  must  have  been  in  1959,  1960,  we  brought  psychologists  into  the 
company,  first  as  consultants,  then  we  even  had  several  on  staff.  And  the  early 
engagement  of  the  consulting  psychologist  was  with  the  board.  Norton,  in  good  faith  at 
that  point,  was  trying  to  see  if  he  couldn't  get  the  board  members  to  be  more  active 
participants.  That  was  one  side  of  Norton.  The  other  side  of  Norton,  he  wanted  them  to 
do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do!  There  was  a  real  ambivalence  there. 

Riess:         He  wanted  them  to  be  players,  but  not  really. 
Williams:  Yes. 

I  voted  against  him  twice  at  a  board  meeting— it  may  have  been  one  of  the  only  times 
people  voted  against  him  on  the  board.  That  was  during  one  of  the  stressful  periods  of 
our  relationship.  But  it  was  consistent  with  the  relationship.  There  were  other  influences 
on  Norton  in  the  company— I  don't  mean  to  portray  myself  as  a  lone  warrior,  so  to  speak. 

Riess:         I'm  interested  that  you  developed  this. 

Williams:  Oh,  this  followed  me.  Because  my  positions  at  the  SEC  were  very  consistent  with  that: 
corporate  responsibility  of  business,  responsibility  of  boards  of  directors.  It  was  one  of 
my  themes  all  through  my  commission  days. 

Riess:         And  it  sounds  very  familiar  and  correct-words  that  we  all  know  now,  but  it  was  kind  of 
new? 

Williams:  They  were  new.  In  fact,  I  still  get  mail  occasionally  from  somebody  who  says-somebody 
about  six  months  ago  sent  me  an  article  summarizing  where  things  stood  on  corporate 
governance  and  said,  "You  started  it." 

I'm  not  sure  I  started  it,  but  a  lot  of  what's  happening  now,  I  literally  did  recommend 
back  in  '77,  '78,  '79.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  selected  as  chairman  was  because  of 
some  of  the  speeches  I  was  giving  at  the  school. 
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Riess:         Jimmy  Garter  is  a  good  guy. 


Williams:  Yes,  he  really  is.  He  didn't  know  how  to  be  president,  but  he's  a  good  human  being. 
Great  ex-president,  [laughs] 


Williams's  Management  Emphasis  at  UCLA  MBA  Program,  1970-1977 


Riess:         And  so  that's  what  they,  in  part,  wanted  from  you  at  the  school  of  management—they  had 
wanted  this  high-mindedness? 

Williams:  I  don't  know  what  they  wanted.  At  that  point  it  was  very  unusual,  with  one  exception,  for 
a  graduate  business  school  that  considered  itself  to  be  a  top-flight  school  to  go  outside  the 
academy.  It  had  happened  just  before,  at  Stanford,  when  Arjay  Miller,  who  had  been 
chairman  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  became  dean  at  Stanford.  The  difference,  of  course, 
was  that  Arjay  had  a  doctorate  in  economics.  But  he  did  come  out  of  the  business  world. 
It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for  a  school  to  do. 

Motivation?  I  don't  know  who  else  they  could  have  gotten  at  the  time.  I  have  no  idea. 
They  wanted  leadership.  They  recognized  they  needed  leadership.  The  school  had  gone 
through  a  fairly  lengthy  period  under  its  founding  dean.  In  the  later  days  of  its  founding 
dean,  Neil  Jacoby,  he  did  not  provide  leadership.  The  interim  dean  wasn't  providing 
leadership.  But  why  they  turned  to  me,  I'm  not  sure. 

Riess:         Did  you  take  that  job,  in  your  mind,  as  an  interim  job? 

Williams:  No.  When  I  arrived  at  my  first  faculty  meeting  I  said,  "I  will  be  here  between  six  months 
and  eight  years."  And  I  said,  "I'll  know  in  six  if  I've  made  a  mistake.  All  I've  got  to  offer 
is  me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  waste  myself,  and  I'll  be  gone.  In  eight  years,  the  reason  I 
picked  eight  years,  I'll  be  fifty,  but  more  importantly,  I  will  have  probably  accomplished 
whatever  I  could  and  bask  in  the  glory  of  that,  and  explain  how  what  I  didn't  accomplish 
wasn't  important  anyway  or  somebody  else's  fault,  and  it  will  be  time  to  move  on."  No,  I 
knew  I  wouldn't  retire  there,  but  it  was  not  an  interim  job. 

Riess:         Coming  from  the  work  with  Norton  Simon  as  you  describe  it—the  kinds  of  energy  and 
time  that  it  took~did  the  job  at  UCLA  take  this? 

Williams:  Yes,  the  way  I  did  it. 

Riess:         [laughs]  Briefly,  what  did  you  do  there  for  eight  years? 

Williams:  Well,  as  far  as  the  school's  concerned,  it  took  three  directions.  The  first,  and  probably 
over  time  I  guess  the  most  important— I  don't  know  which  was  the  most  important,  but  I 
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think  this  probably  is— when  I  got  there,  there  were  two  small  MBA  programs  and 
something  like  nineteen  master  of  science  programs.  This  was  not  a  business  school.  The 
faculty-it  was  a  one-department  school,  but  they'd  broken  down  into  a  number  of  areas 
and  there  were  fiefdoms.  And  anytime  anybody  wanted  to  start  an  M.S.  program,  they 
started  it. 

My  view  was  it  needed  to  be  a  management  school.  I'd  interviewed  every  member  of 
the  faculty  before  I  agreed  to  become  dean,  as  well  as  major  recruiting  firms,  companies 
that  hired  MBAs,  and  so  forth.  And  I  had  my  own  ideas.  I'd  worked  with  a  number  of 
MBAs  at  the  company,  and  I'd  become  a  manager,  I'd  say,  on  the  floor. 

Lawyers  don't  know  how  to  manage.  Lawyers  are  trained  as  advocates. 

## 

Williams:  I  had  learned  to  become  a  manager,  and  so  I  had  a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  manage  and  I  had 
some  of  my  own  theories  about  management.  So  what  I  did  my  first  summer  there— 
literally,  I  came  on  July  l~even  before  I  came  aboard,  I  recruited,  with  some  help  from  a 
couple  of  the  faculty  whom  I'd  come  to  know  and  trust,  something  like  ten  or  twelve 
faculty  to  work  with  me  through  the  summer  to  design  an  MBA  program.  And  in  the  fall 
we  presented  the  design  to  the  faculty,  which  they  approved.  We  then  went  to  work 
during  the  year  on  the  design  of  the  courses,  and  by  the  fall  of '71  we  had  our  first  pilot 
MBA  class  in  the  new  curriculum. 

Riess:         Now  you  say  that  you  interviewed  a  lot  of  the  faculty—did  you  bring  on  a  lot  of  faculty? 

Williams:  No.  In  fact,  between  the  time  I  agreed  to  become  dean  and  the  time  I  arrived  at  my  office 
I  lost  ten  percent  of  my  FTE.  Ronald  Reagan  years— the  big  budget  cuts  of  the  early 
seventies. 

I  don't  know  how  much  detail  we  want  to  go  into,  but  my  negotiations  at  the  university 
were  with  David  Saxon,  who  was  executive  vice  chancellor  at  the  time,  not  with  Chuck. 
Nothing  personal  with  Chuck,  but  David  was  the  one  who  handled  this  kind  of  thing. 
And  what  I  insisted  on— I  said,  "Look,  health  sciences  aside,  I  want  a  salary  as  much  as 
you  pay  any  dean  of  a  professional  school." 

Riess:         But  why  not? 

Williams:  Yes,  but  it  was  not  what  the  deans  had  been  paid  at  the  management  school.  I  said, 

"That's  what  I  want."  And,  I  said,  "I  want  a  full  professor  appointment."  If  the  faculty 
won't  accept  me  as  an  academic,  I'm  not  going  to  be  there. 

Also,  I  called  David  one  day,  when  I'd  pretty  well  decided  that  I  was  going  to  do  it, 
and  said,  "David,  I'm  willing  to  do  it,  and  I'm  going  to  write  you  a  letter  expressing  my 
understanding  of  what  we've  agreed  upon  and  you  can  tell  me  if  it's  consistent."  It  was  a 
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fairly  long  letter.  And  he  called  me  back  and  said,  "Fine."  We  both  kept  a  copy  of  it  and 
never  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

A  lot  of  that  MBA  program  still  exists,  and  it's  referred  to.  In  fact,  I'm  counsel  to  a 
law  firm  now,  and  it  just  happened  that  last  Saturday  night  we  had  a  party  introducing  me, 
and  a  man  came  up  and  said,  "I'm  a  graduate  of  your  first  MBA  class,  and  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  educational  experience  I  ever  had,"  which  was  nice  to  hear  out  of  the  blue.  It 
was  a  very  different  structure  than  any  MBA  course  that  existed  anywhere  at  the  time. 

One  of  my  big  conditions,  too,  and  this  goes  to  the  second  point,  one  of  my  conditions 
of  coming  was  that  I  could  privately  fund  raise.  Chuck  had  to  go  to  the  regents  for  that, 
because  the  informal  understanding  that  existed  between  the  regents  and  the  private 
universities  in  California  was,  since  UC  is  publicly  funded  that  we  would  not  privately 
fund  raise,  we'd  leave  that  to  the  privates.  Yet  the  regents  approved  it. 

Riess:         You  knew  you  needed  to  pay  higher  salaries,  is  that  why? 

Williams:  No,  it's  just  that  I  needed  some  flexible  resources  beyond  what  the  university  budget 
would  provide. 

Riess:         But  what  would  they  be  for  except  salaries? 

Williams:  Well,  it  could  be  salaries  in  part.  Summer  salaries-that's  how  I  paid  those  faculty  to  stay 
there  that  summer  for  one  thing,  yes.  But  it  was  not  during  the  year  augmentation.  It 
might  have  been  summer  money,  or  it  might  have  been  money  to  undertake  a  research 
project,  or  if  the  faculty  needed  something. 


Williams's  Legacy  of  a  School  that  Casts  a  Shadow 


Williams:  In  fact,  I  formed  a  nonprofit  management  consulting  firm  while  I  was  there.  For  example, 
two  young  faculty  made  enough  money  off  a  project  I  brought  in  to  put  a  down  payment 
on  a  house,  which  made  a  lot  of  difference  and  sort  of  anchored  them  to  the  school.  I 
didn't  get  any  money  out  of  that  project,  but  I  employed  four  faculty—two  senior  ones  and 
two  junior  ones. 

Riess:         Perhaps  because  you  didn't  come  out  of  academia  you  had  a  lot  of  freedom  to  invent  this 
thing? 

Williams:  I  probably  would  have  had  it  if  I'd  come  out  of  academia,  but  I  probably  may  not  have 
thought  that  way. 
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So  the  first  thing  was  revision  of  the  MBA  program,  the  second  thing  was  fund  raising. 
And  the  third  thing  was-again,  I  told  the  faculty  at  the  first  meeting,  I  said,  "The  school 
is  a  lot  better  than  it  appears  to  be."  And  the  expression  that  I  used,  which  was  repeated 
back  to  me  many  times,  was,  "This  school  does  not  cast  a  shadow."  And  it  didn't. 

So  I  remember  going  to  Business  Week  magazine  in  New  York  and  saying,  "Hey,  you 
know,  we've  got  an  economic  forecast  that  we  put  out  at  the  school.  It's  really  awfully 
good,  you  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it."  And  they  did.  And  after  that,  whenever  they  ran  a 
series  on  "What  are  the  forecasters  around  the  country  saying?"  there  was  the  UCLA 
forecast.  I  did  a  fair  amount  of  that. 

Riess:  How  did  you  work  with  Berkeley-with  Dean  Grether,  for  instance? 

Williams:  Not  at  all. 

Riess:  There  wasn't  any  sort  of  top  level  schools  of  business  group? 

Williams:  No,  never  met  him. 

Riess:  Would  you  have  expected  there  to  be  something  collegial? 

Williams:  No.  I  got  to  know  some  of  the  people  at  Irvine.  But  that  was  more  because  I'd  lived  in 
Orange  County  before.  And  I  remember  when  UC  Irvine  was  dedicated,  I  was  invited  to 
the  dedication,  not  because  of  any  university  affiliation  but  because  I  was  a  corporate 
executive  in  Orange  County.  I  got  to  know  some  of  the  faculty  there  in  the  course  of 
things,  but  no,  there  really  wasn't  any  collegiality. 

[phone  interruption] 

Williams:  The  campus  was  very  proud  of  what  we  were  doing.  We  got  their  full  support  in  some 
difficult  times. 

Riess:         And  you  were  successful  in  fund  raising? 

Williams:  Well,  I  set  the  base.  They  were  modest  funds.  I  think  I  was  raising  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  when  you  had  nothing. 

Riess:         From  businesses? 

Williams:  Yes.  It's  mushroomed  since.  I  formed  something  called  a  Dean's  Council.  Cost  a 

hundred  bucks  to  join  it.  Now  every  school  has  a  dean's  council—ours  was  the  first—and 
they  charge  more  now. 

It  was  amazing,  too—.  I  said,  "All  right,  now  we're  going  to  form  this  thing  and  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  go  after  our  alumni."  Well,  we  didn't  have  a  list  of  alumni, 
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because  who  needed  a  list  of  alumni  [laughs]  when  you  weren't  tapping  them  for  money? 
So  we  had  to  create  a  list  which  was  an  enormous  task.  But  we  set  the  base  and  we  began 
to  get  visibility. 

My  last  years  there,  they  had  these  ratings,  and  we  moved  up  and  we  were  rated  the 
top  management  school  in  a  public  university. 

Riess:         I  can  see  how  it  would  take  all  your  time,  the  way  you  did  it. 

Williams:  Yes.  In  addition  to  which  I  was  on  several  corporate  boards  and  doing  a  few  things  on  the 
outside. 

Riess:         The  school  at  Berkeley  isn't  called  a  management  school,  is  it? 

Williams:  No,  it's  a  business  school.  But  it  also  has  an  undergraduate  school  and  UCLA  doesn't.  I 
don't  believe  in  undergraduate  business  schools. 

Riess:         Is  Stanford's  called  a  management  school? 

Williams:  Stanford's  a  business  school.  Irvine's  a  management  school.  USC's  a  business  school. 
Pepperdine  is  now  business  and  management.  I  think  Riverside  is  now  a  management 
school. 

We  were  the  first.  It  was  a  change  that  I  proposed  to  the  faculty  for  two  kinds  of 
reasons.  One  was,  we'd  started  an  arts  management  program,  and  beyond  that  the  way 
our  program  was  structured--our  MBA  program-it  would  fit  with  nonprofit  management 
as  well.  And  I  wanted  to  build  up  the  nonprofit  management  side  of  it.  I  wanted  to 
convey  a  different  message  than  a  business  school  in  that  sense. 

The  second  part  of  it  is  just-probably  you  might  say  it's  semantic.  To  me  there's  a 
substantive  difference  between  administering  and  managing.  And  I  really  wanted  us  to 
feel  and  convey  a  different  sense  of  what  we  were.  So  once  the  curriculum  was 
established,  I  proposed  we  change  the  name  of  the  school,  which  we  did. 

Interesting  part,  we  didn't  change  the  degree,  because  there  was  a  commercial  value  to 
an  MBA  that  a  master  of  management  wouldn't  have.  And  they'd  say,  "What's  that  degree 
mean?"  so  we  left  it  an  MBA. 

Riess:         Yes,  that's  very  interesting.  And  you  said  you  were  also  busy  with  corporate  boards? 
This  was  part  of  your  larger  network. 

Williams:  Yes,  I  got  involved  with  a  number  of  companies.  I  became  a  member  of  the  L.A. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  board— the  first  university  type  to  be  on  that  board.  I  joined  L.A. 
Rotary,  and  I  spoke  to  the  different  groups.  I  spoke  to  Beverly  Hills  Rotary  and  Century 
City  Rotary,  just  tried  to  create  a  presence  in  the  city.  And  I  created-well,  I  didn't  create 
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a  board  of  visitors,  I  enlarged  and  changed  the  board  of  visitors.  And  we  kind  of  got 
known.  And  it  enhanced  our  own  sense  of  self,  which  was  useful. 

Riess:         And  are  you  still  advisory  to  the  School  of  Management,  or  in  any  way  involved? 

Williams:  I  haven't  been.  I  am  dean  emeritus,  and  as  such  I'm  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors.  I 
haven't  attended  a  meeting  since  I  left  the  school.  They're  searching  for  a  new  dean,  now, 
and  I  was  asked  by  the  search  committee  to  come  talk  to  them,  which  I  did. 

Riess:         Okay.  So  eight  years  were  up,  and  it  looks  like  about  the  year  they  were  up,  President 
Carter  got  in  touch  with  you? 

Williams:  Right. 


Institution-Building,  and  a  Term  in  Washineton  Heading  the  SEC 


Riess:         Before  we  get  into  that,  however,  I  have  a  general  question  for  you.  You  have  an  interest 
in  changing  the  public  perception  about  institutions,  or  misperception.  You  champion 
corporate,  big  institutions.  Where  does  that  come  from?  Given  your  background  you 
might  have  come  out  on  quite  the  other  side  of  institutions,  been  more  of  a  gadfly. 

Williams:  I  think  the  Getty's  the  best  example  of  my  philosophy.  I  see  myself  as  an  institution 

builder.  That's  what's  turned  me  on  wherever  I've  been.  I  manage  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself.  I  don't  like  managing  unless  there's  an  objective  out  there  that  I 
care  about.  So  I  think  that's  a  piece  of  it. 

Another  piece  of  it-most  of  my  friends  in  Orange  County  were  Republicans,  and  I 
remember  one  day  a  very  close  friend  and  I  were  driving  down  to  San  Diego,  why  I  don't 
remember,  but  he  said,  and  I  think  almost  literally~"Hal,  why  the  hell  are  you  a 
Democrat?"  And  what  he  was  saying  was— he  said,  "Some  of  the  things  you  say  sound 
like  you're  Republican."  (Those  were  the  days  when  Republicans  were  a  little  more 
moderate  than  they  are  now.  [laughter]  And  I'm  a  social  liberal  and  an  economic 
conservative  in  many  ways.) 

I  said,  "Well,  I  care  more  about  the  social  values  of  the  Democrats  than  I  do  the 
Republicans.  And  I'd  rather  work  from  within  than  from  without."  Now,  I  have  been  a 
critic,  as  well,  but  what  John  Gardner  would  call  "a  loving  critic."  I  criticize  only  when  I 
really  care  about  the  institution,  about  its  importance  to  society. 

And  I  was  criticizing  corporations.  I  was  saying,  "You  know,  the  track  you're  on, 
you're  going  to  get  regulated  and  that's  wrong."  [Senator]  Howard  Metzenbaum— who  is 
coming  [to  the  Getty  Center]  tomorrow-drafted  a  bill  called  the  Shareholder  Rights  Bill- 
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shareholder  rights  legislation—and  he  invited  me  to  come  in  and  testify  on  it  while  I  was 
at  the  SEC. 

I  came  and,  to  his  surprise,  testified  in  opposition  to  it.  He  said,  "Harold,  what 
happened?"  He  said,  "All  I'm  trying  to  do  is  put  into  law  what  you've  been  saying."  I 
said,  "That's  the  problem,  this  is  not  a  place  for  legislation.  What  I've  been  talking  about 
is  I  don't  want  legislation,  that's  why  I'm  out  pounding  the  pavements." 

I  guess  that's  as  close  as  I  can  come  to  answering  your  question. 
Riess:         That  was  the  gist  of  what  you  were  doing  as  chairman  of  the  SEC  in  those  years? 

Williams:  A  lot  of  it  was,  yes.  I  was  using  the  pulpit  to  beat  on  the  corporate  sector:  on  boards  of 
directors,  on  the  accounting  profession.  We  did  some  things  there,  too,  to  stimulate  self- 
regulation.  I  proposed  a  self-regulatory  mechanism  for  the  investment  company  field, 
and  they  turned  me  down.  I  said,  "Here,  we're  regulating  you,  here's  a  chance  for  you  to 
regulate  yourselves."  They  didn't  buy  it. 

When  Justice  [William  O.]  Douglas  left  as  chairman  of  the  SEC  in  the  thirties—he  was 
the  second  chairman-he  said,  "There's  one  thing  I  didn't  finish  doing,  integrating  the 
1933  and  1934  Acts."  It  took  my  administration  to  do  it,  thirty-five  years  later. 

Riess:         What  was  your  mandate  from  Carter? 

Williams:  When  I  was  sworn  in  at  the  White  House,  all  President  Carter  talked  about  was  my 

reputation  for  integrity  and  independence.  And  that's  all  we  talked  about  when  he  asked 
me  to  become  chairman,  he  didn't  ask  me  my  views  on  anything  or  ask  me  for  anything. 
By  contrast  to  a  lot  of  the  Republicans,  certainly  under  Nixon  and  Reagan. 

When  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which  contributed  heavily  to  Carter's  campaign, 
came  in  to  complain  about  some  of  my  market  initiatives,  Carter  said,  "Go  talk  to  him,  he 
runs  an  independent  agency."  Not  how  Nixon  and  Reagan  would  have  behaved. 


Search  for  a  Challenge  in  1981  Leads  to  the  Getty 


Riess:         What  next?  At  the  end  of  the  Carter  years  you  wanted  to  come  back  here? 

Williams:  Yes.  Well,  I  was  mixed.  I  was  looking  for  a  new  challenge  and  wondering  whether  I'd 
find  another  one. 

Actually,  a  couple  things  had  happened.  President  Carter's  only  condition  to  my 
appointment  was  that  I  would  serve  a  full  five-year  term  as  chairman.  Commissioner's 
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term  is  five  years.  The  chairman  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president.  Then  Carter  was 
not  reelected,  and  I  knew  I  would  not  be  President  Reagan's  pleasure,  nor  he  mine,  so 
December  of '80, 1  wrote  to  the  president-elect  and  told  him  I  would  resign  as  of  February 
28,  1987. 

So  now  what  do  I  do?  When  word  got  out  that  I  was  going  to  resign,  I  got  several 
inquiries.  Would  I  be  interested  in  being  considered  for  president  of  Tulane  University? 
And  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  spend  my  life  fund  raising,  particularly  fund  raising  to 
pay  the  heating  bill." 

Riess:         That's  how  you  would  have  characterized  being  a  president?  That's  how  you  would  have 
looked  at  Saxon's  job? 

Williams:  Yes,  well,  not  for  president  of  the—no,  I  didn't  look  at  Saxon's  job  that  way,  the  University 
of  California  is  a  different  position.  Chancellors  are  more  like  it. 

It  was  probably  an  oversimplification,  might  have  been  somewhat  pejorative,  but  I 
really  didn't  want  to  spend  my  life,  or  a  big  part  of  it,  fund  raising. 

I  said,  well,  now,  who  might  have  some  ideas  for  me,  who  would  understand  me  and 
who's  led  somewhat  of  a  similar  life?  And  I  visited  with  John  Gardner  and  Norman 
Cousins  and  Franklin  Murphy. 

Then  I  got  into  a  discussion  with  a  New  York  law  firm  to  open  their  Washington 
office,  which  I  was  kind  of  intrigued  by,  not  to  practice  law,  but  I  had  enough  experience 
that  I  might  be  interested  in  being  a  senior  advisor. 

When  I  was  at  the  commission,  I  was  trying  to—my  expression  was  to  "ventilate"  the 
place,  so  I  was  reaching  out  to  the  private  sector  to  get  some  senior  securities  lawyers  to 
come  in  for  a  couple  of  years  and  take  important  positions  at  the  commission  and  work 
with  us.  One  of  them  who  I  recruited  was  Michael  Connell  from  Los  Angeles. 

Now  John  Connell,  his  father,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Getty.  And  they  were  sitting  around 
one  day,  I  guess,  talking  about  who  to  consider  that  they  should  hire  to  come  to  the  Getty. 
And  somebody  suggested,  "Well,  what  about  Harold  Williams?  I  understand  he's  leaving 
the  commission."  And  John  Connell  says,  "No,  no,  he  wouldn't  be  interested."  And  that 
was  the  end  of  that. 

Then  somebody  on  the  board— I  think  it  was  the  chairman— started  nosing  around  the 
community  and  talking,  among  others,  to  Franklin  Murphy  and  asking,  "Do  you  know 
anybody  who  you  think  would  be  right  for  this  job?"  And  Franklin  responded,  "Yes,  I 
think  I  do.  Harold  Williams."  Well,  next  thing  I  knew  I  got  a  call  from  the  Getty,  and 
came  out,  had  a  couple  of  interviews.  And  it  sounded  interesting. 
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My  last  day  at  the  commission,  February  28th,  we  had  a  conference,  at  the 
commission,  and  it  was  my  swan  song.  Came  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  there 
was  a  phone  call  from  Harold  Berg,  chairman  of  the  Getty  board,  offering  me  the  Getty 
position,  which  I  accepted. 

I  would  have  liked  to  come  back  to  Los  Angeles,  because  my  son  and  daughter  were 
living  here,  and  I  had  a  lifetime  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  I  was  prepared  to  stay 
in  Washington.  I  was  more  concerned  with  the  challenge  than  I  was  the  location.  And 
fortunately  this  fit  both  criteria. 

Riess:         What  was  your  title  when  you  started  at  the  Getty? 
Williams:  Same—title  didn't  change.  President  and  CEO. 


And  Leads  to  the  Board  of  Regents 


Riess:         [tape  interruption]  Before  the  tape  ends,  I  want  to  introduce  the  idea  of  your  becoming  a 
regent— and  we  will  of  course  do  another  interview-but  tell  me  about  your  connections 
with  Governor  Jerry  Brown. 

Williams:  I'd  known  Jerry,  so  we  were  not  strangers  to  each  other.  I  knew  him  from  the  time  he  first 
campaigned.  I've  never  been  close  to  him  and,  frankly,  never  very  wild  about  him,  either. 
But  I  think  it  was  probably  at  Stanley  Sheinbaum's  recommendation  that  he  appointed  me. 

Riess:  I  wondered  whether  there  was  a  legacy—legacy's  a  bit  of  a  stretch— back  to  Norton  Simon, 
that  there  are  certain  described  positions  on  the  regents  and  you  fit.  But  you  had  occupied 
so  many  different  positions  in  the  interim. 

Williams:  Well,  maybe  it  fit.  An  African  American,  an  Hispanic,  I  think  an  Asian,  and  I  were  his 
[Jerry  Brown's]  last  appointments.  Now,  what  am  I  in  that?  How  do  you  classify  me  in 
that  mix?  I  don't  know  how  I  fit.  I  might  be  the  Jew,  I  might  be  the  white.  I  don't  know. 

Riess:         Yes.  But  these  thoughts  passed  through  your  mind? 

Williams:  I  was  curious  about  it  because  he  had  a  whole  string  of  appointments  of  that  type. 

Or  maybe  it  was  just  that  Stanley  said  he  thought  I'd  make  a  good  regent.  I  don't  know 
what  the  logic  was.  I  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity.  Jerry  called,  we  talked  at  some 
length,  and  I  said,  "I'd  love  to  do  it." 

Riess:  When  you  took  that  on,  or  when  you  take  on  something  like  that,  do  you  say,  "How  much 
of  my  time  is  this  going  to  take?" 
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Williams:  Sometimes.  I  didn't  there. 
Riess:         It  strikes  me  as  a  completely  consuming  thing. 
Williams:  It  is.  It  took  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 

Riess:         And  given  what  you  were  just  starting  with  the  Getty,  you  thought  you  could  do  them 
both? 

Williams:  Yes. 
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II  GETTY  CENTER,  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  YEARS 

[Interview  2:  July  15,  1998]  ## 

Regents'  Selection  Committee  for  a  New  President 


Riess:         When  you  were  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents  did  you  have  immediate  concerns 
about  the  university?  Had  you  been  thinking  about  the  university  much? 

Williams:  I  had  not  been  thinking  about  the  university  much  in  recent  times,  although  I  had  my 

seven  years  of  exposure  to  the  university  through  my  position  at  the  management  school. 
It  was  more  a  matter  of  an  invitation  I  couldn't  turn  down. 

Riess:         My  supposition  was  that  you  were  appointed  because  of  your  connection  with  the 

humanities,  that  perhaps  that  was  part  of  how  you  were  defined.  You  don't  think  so? 

Williams:  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  not  sure  why  I  was  appointed,  but  I  think  it  was  Jerry's  last 

appointment.  There  were  four  of  us,  I  think,  appointed  at  roughly  the  same  time.  And 
maybe  it  was  time  for  a  white  male,  I  don't  know. 

I  know  that  Stanley  Sheinbaum  was  close  to  the  governor  and  I  know  Stanley 
recommended  me.  Whether  that  was  all  it  took,  or  whether  there  was  anything  else,  I 
don't  know. 

Riess:         How  were  you  oriented  to  being  a  regent  at  the  beginning? 

Williams:  Well,  you're  sort  of  immersed  in  it.  I  don't  recall  any  specific  orientation  or  briefing 
session.  It  was  a  matter  of  coming  and  attending  meetings. 

Riess:         One  of  your  first  jobs  was  to  be  on  the  selection  committee  for  the  new  president.  That 
was  interesting  to  me,  that  as  a  new  regent  you  were  on  that  committee. 

Williams:  Yes,  I  was  kind  of  surprised  by  it,  but  I  was  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  serve  in  that 
capacity.  Again,  I'm  not  sure  why  I  was  selected.  I  suspect  it's  because  in  fairness, 


Riess: 
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having  come  on  the  board  I  brought  with  me  a  business,  an  academic,  and  a  government 
perspective  and  I  suspect  that  had  something  to  do  with  my  being  asked  to  serve  on  the 
search  committee.  The  committee  would  have  been  appointed  by  the  then  chair.  I  don't 
remember  who  the  chair  was. 

But  the  board  was—I'd  say  politically~to  the  extent  that  that's  a  factor  at  all—it  was  a 
pretty  well-balanced  board  between  Republican  appointees  and  Democratic  appointees. 
And  the  make-up  of  the  committee  was,  as  I  recall  it,  pretty  well  representative  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  board. 

It  included  Dean  Watkins. 


Williams:  Yes,  I  think  Dean  chaired  it. 

Riess:         Edward  Carter  and  Glenn  Campbell,  Frank  Clark,  Stanley  Sheinbaum,  Vilma  Martinez, 
maybe  others. 

Williams:  I  don't  recall  whether  Yvonne  Burke  was  on  it  or  not,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  Yori 

[Wada]  might  have  been  on  it.  Well,  you  can  tell,  the  first  group  of  names  you  listed 
were  all  the  Republican  conservatives  and  then  there  were  probably  an  equal  number  of 
liberal  Democrats,  as  perceived. 

Riess:         What  do  you  recall  of  the  selection  process  and  your  initial  contact  with  David  Gardner? 
Williams:  Well,  we  got  down  to  two  finalists. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  good  people  around  that  we  as  a  committee,  or  I, 
personally,  felt  I  would  have  liked  to  see  be  considered.  But  the  university  was  in  a 
difficult  position  at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  financing  of  the  university  and  the  state  of 
morale  in  the  university,  and  a  number  of  people  I'd  personally  called  were  not  interested 
in  being  considered. 

We  came  down  to  a  short  list  fairly  quickly  of  internal  people  and  several  external 
people.  The  external  people  by  and  large  were  people  who'd  had  a  relationship  with  the 
University  of  California.  I  don't  know  whether  the  finalist  other  than  David  has  been 
identified  or  whether  there's  any  purpose  to  identify  him. 

Riess:         It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  record  at  the  time,  wouldn't  it?  Or  wouldn't  it? 

Williams:  I  honestly  don't  know  whether  it  ever  came  out  or  not.  I  guess  at  this  point  there's  no 
harm  in  it. 

The  other  finalist  was  Bill  Gerberding,  who  had  been  executive  vice  chancellor  at 
UCLA,  succeeded  David  Saxon  as  executive  vice  chancellor,  and  with  whom  I  had 
worked  at  UCLA,  and  who  at  the  time  was  president  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
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We  interviewed  both  of  them  the  same  day.  And  frankly,  I  had  a  bias  in  favor  of  Bill 
Gerberding,  because  I  knew  him.  Not  just  because  I  knew  him,  but  what  I  knew  of  him  I 
felt  he'd  be  a  good  president  for  the  University  of  California.  I  didn't  know  David 
Gardner  at  all— I  was  familiar  with  the  name  but  didn't  know  the  person.  And  for  reasons 
that  I  never  have  understood,  Gerberding,  who  I  believe  really  wanted  the  position,  did 
not  interview  very  well.  In  fact,  it  was  a  distressing  interview  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
because,  as  I  say,  I  liked  him,  respected  him,  and  was  fond  of  him. 

Riess:         The  atmosphere  was  supportive? 
Williams:  Yes. 


Tlic  Interview  with  David  Gardner,  and  the  Salary  Issue 


Williams:  David,  on  the  other  hand,  interviewed  quite  well.  And  as  it  turns  out  with  the  passage  of 
time,  that  was  David.  I  mean,  very  articulate,  very  purposeful,  very  candid.  And  we 
came  out  of  that  day's  interviews  recommending  David  Gardner. 

Riess:         That  was  the  interview  where  he  had  to  answer  a  question  about  whether  his  Mormon 
beliefs  would  get  in  the  way  of  things? 

Williams:  Well,  that  was  a  question  that  was  asked.  It  was  never  answered,  [laughter]  It  was  an 
unfortunate  first  question.  I  mean,  it  didn't  make  any  sense  as  a  first  question.  And 
coming  out  of  Ed  Carter— but  in  fairness  to  Ed,  we  were  getting  close  to  Ed's  last  days  on 
the  board,  and  his  physical  and  his  mental  decline  was  quite  apparent.  I  mean,  he  was  the 
elder  statesman  on  the  board-very  highly  respected,  but  not  as  sharp  as  he  had  been  in  the 
past. 

Riess:         Another  unfortunate  question  was  about  the  ERA. 

Williams:  [laughs]  Yes,  Ed  really  got  us  off  on  a  good  track  in  that  interview. 

Riess:         But  Gardner  handled  that? 

Williams:  He  handled  it  beautifully.  He  made  it  clear  that  those  were  not  the  kinds  of  political 
issues  that  he  should  be  judged  on,  in  effect. 

Let  me  back  up.  The  board  at  the  time  was  in  disarray.  David  Saxon  was  not  able  to 
provide  the  kind  of  leadership  to  the  board  at  the  time— and  the  board  was  fragmented 
between  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives.  Not  necessarily  always  along  those  lines,  but 
it  was  a  very  fragmented  board.  I  think  it's  just  fair  to  say  that  Saxon  was  not  able  to 
bring  the  board  together,  nor  was  the  chair. 
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And  so  in  the  dynamics  of  the  time,  what  are  often  petty  kinds  of  questions—the  whole 
environment  tends  to  drop  down  to  a  level  of  discussion  and  inquiry  that  in  more  positive 
times,  or  more  thoughtful  times,  would  not  be  the  tone  or  the  level.  And  I  think  those  two 
questions  were  just  sort  of  a  reflection  of  where  the  board  was. 

From  David's  standpoint,  that  and  a  few  other  issues  that  came  up  I  think  were 
fortunate  in  the  sense  that  what  David  did— I  don't  know  whether  he  planned  to  do  it  this 
way  or  it  just  happened,  but  in  effect  David's  response  made  it  clear  that  he  was  coming  in 
as  a  leader.  So  as  I  say,  it's  great  that  these  things  happened  because  it  provided  him  that 
opportunity— it  gave  him  an  opportunity  which  he  took  full  advantage  of,  to  position 
himself  and  make  it  clear  who  he  was  and  what  role  he  expected  to  play  at  the  university, 
if  he  came. 

Riess:         Was  Gerberding  faced  with  similar  questions  that  he  floundered  on? 

Williams:  No,  my  recollection  is  that  Gerberding  floundered  on  describing  his  relationship  with  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  in  Washington  state.  It  just  sounded  as  though  he'd  been 
kind  of  defeated  in  that  process.  So  that  when  you  contrast  the  two  individuals  as  they 
came  across  in  that  meeting,  you  end  up  with  David  Gardner. 

Riess:         That's  why  other  candidates  were  not  interested,  because  of  the  legislature? 

Williams:  Well,  the  university,  financially,  I  mean,  in  terms  of  budget— we'd  had  eight  years  of 

Ronald  Reagan,  eight  years  of  Jerry  Brown— or  seven  years  of  Jerry  Brown,  and  Jerry  was 
still  governor-and  that  was  pretty  depressing.  And  at  that  point  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  things  were  going  to  change.  So,  you  know,  if  you're  president  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  even  though  you're  a  UCLA  graduate  and  have  a  fondness  for  UCLA,  why  think 
of  a  change? 

Riess:         And  are  you  saying  that  David  Gardner  has  such  a  strong  sense  of  self  that  he  would  be 
inclined  to  go  up  against  great  odds? 

Williams:  You  know,  I  never  did  have  a  discussion  with  David  about  why  he  took  the  job,  because 
David,  you  know,  was  revered  in  Utah,  and  was  very  happy  in  the  environment  there. 
And  he  still  is— I  mean,  I've  been  to  the  University  of  Utah  campus  just  recently  and  they 
still  talk  about  David.  But  I  guess  it  was  the  challenge.  And  certainly  David's  experience 
at  the  university— he's  a  product  of  the  university-and  in  a  sense  of  the  president's  office, 
as  well,  having  worked  there-and  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions. 

Riess:         Now,  the  salary  issue,  I  guess  that  was  the  third  kind  of  stumble  in  the  beginning. 

Williams:  Well,  that  really  worked  the  other  way  around  in  a  sense.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that 

David  Saxon  had  kept  his  own  salary  down-which  I  respected  at  the  time,  I  mean  it  was 
his  way  of  saying,  "Look,  if  the  faculty  aren't  going  to  get  increases,  then  it's  not  really 
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appropriate  that  I  as  president  establish  a  different  model."  And  internally,  that  was 
pretty  well  respected. 

David  Saxon,  in  some  respects,  felt  himself  more  as  a  faculty  member  than  as  a 
president.  I  mean,  his  heart  was  with  the  faculty,  and  remained  there,  and  I  mean  that  in  a 
very  positive  sense.  I  experienced  that  when  he  was  the  executive  vice  chancellor  at 
UCLA.  He  was  trusted  by  the  faculty,  believed  in  them—but  that  impaired  his  leadership, 
in  a  sense.  So  it  was  more  important  to  David  Saxon  to  have  his  salary  frozen  when 
faculty  weren't  getting  any  increases  of  any  consequence. 

But  we  felt,  as  a  committee,  that  the  president  needed  to  be  paid  a  respectable  salary. 
Now  we  were  influenced,  as  I  recall  it,  by  the  fact  we  knew  what  David  was  getting  at 
Utah.  "How  do  you  bring  him  in,  if  you  can  get  him,  at  something  substantially  less?" 
And  we  looked  at  it  even  more  objectively  and  said,  "What's  an  appropriate  salary  for  the 
president?"  And  that's  when  we  ended  up  with  the  $150,000  number,  which  then  was 
augmented  with  the  housing  situation  that  we  came  into.  But  that  was  done  objectively, 
looking  at  compensation  of  what  we  thought  were  comparable  positions. 

And  we  knew  that  we  were  probably  going  to  take  the  heat  because  the  economy  of  the 
state  wasn't  doing  that  well,  and  the  president  would  be—it  was  a  50  percent  increase  over 
what  Saxon  was  making.  It  was  higher  paid  than  the  governor  and  any  legislator,  if  I 
remember  correctly.  But  we  felt  it  was  something  we  should  do.  We  were  concerned  that 
we  were  going  to  take  the  heat  for  it~and  we  took  some  heat. 

It's  interesting  that,  in  a  sense,  David  Gardner's  term  as  president  had  compensation 
issues  at  both  ends. 

Riess:         Yes.  And  the  other  end  is  an  important  part  of  what  we  want  to  talk  about  today. 
Williams:  Yes,  we'll  come  to  it. 


The  State  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  Incoming  President 


Riess:         You  had  two  years  with  David  Saxon  as  president,  didn't  you? 
Williams:  About  that,  yes. 
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Riess:  And  you  could  see  the  disarray  on  the  regents  that  Gardner  refers  to  [see  p.  95].  Were 
there  ways  that  you  as  a  regent  could  actually  attempt  to  patch  things  up  because  you'd 
been  working  on  techniques  for  helping  organizations  get  themselves  together?' 

Williams:  Well,  I  don't  remember  any  specifics,  but  as  I  think  about  it  now,  I  think  it  was  at  my 
efforts  in  that  direction  that  probably  contributed  to  my  being  on  the  search  committee. 

I  guess  what  I  brought  to  the  board,  whether  it  was  before  or  after  David  Gardner  came 
on  board,  was  trying  to  keep  the  regents  on  the  issues  and  not  all  over  the  place,  and  not 
kind  of  polarized  or  distracted  by  any  other  kinds  of  characterizations  or  interpretations  or 
ideologies  that  would  get  in  the  way  of  the  kind  of  decision-making  that  we  had  to  engage 
in.  And  if  I  had  to  assess  myself,  I'd  like  to  think  that's  probably  the  most  important 
contribution  I  made  to  the  regents. 

Riess:         Can  you  give  an  example  of  how  you  would  do  that—a  situation? 
Williams:  I'll  have  to  think  about  it.  Nothing  specific  comes  to  mind. 


The  Fluidity  of  Regents'  Committees 


Riess:         As  a  new  regent  you  were  on  the  audit  committee.  Was  it  through  committee  work, 
would  you  say,  that  you  were  able  to  model  good  behavior? 

Williams:  Yes,  probably.  At  the  time  the  committees  were  where  more  of  the  action  took  place.  By 
and  large,  with  some  exceptions,  the  committee  reports  were  accepted  by  the  board  as  a 
whole.  But  even  though  you're  on  one  committee  and  not  on  another,  the  way  things 
worked,  and  I  assume  they  still  work  the  same  way,  was  all  the  committees  would  meet 
on  Thursday  and  they'd  meet  sequentially,  so  if  you  were  there,  you  were  either  a  voting 
member  of  a  committee  or  a  non-voting  member  of  a  committee. 

Riess:         Everyone  would  sit  in? 

Williams:  Yes,  and  could  participate  in  the  discussion,  but  couldn't  vote.  So  that  the  lines  are 

blurred  as  to  who  was  on  the  committee  and  who  wasn't.  And  basically  that  worked  out 
pretty  well.  It's  why,  I  think,  as  a  result,  that  when  you  came  to  the  board  meeting  on 
Friday  and  the  committee  reports  were  presented,  they  were  adopted  with,  as  I  say,  very 


'Power  and  Accountability:  The  changing  role  of  the  corporate  board  of  directors,  by  Harold 
M.  Williams  and  Irving  S.  Shapiro,  The  1979  Benjamin  F.  Fairless  Memorial  Lectures,  published  by 
Carnegie  Mellon  Institute  Press,  distributed  by  Columbia  University  Press,  1979. 
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few  exceptions— if  it  was  a  particularly  controversial  matter  that  the  regents  wanted  to 
discuss  further. 

Riess:  Because  the  arguments  had  already  been  raised? 

Williams:  Yes,  and  everyone  had  .heard  them. 

Riess:  The  search  committee,  was  that  open  to  the  entire  board? 

Williams:  No,  that  was  an  exception. 

Riess:  Was  David  interviewed  by  the  entire  board  or  just  the  search  committee? 

Williams:  Just  the  search  committee. 

Well,  he  was  presented  to  the  board  the  morning  that  he  was  elected,  so  it  was  a  matter 
of--theoretically,  the  board  could  have  turned  it  down,  but  not  practically.  Essentially  the 
way  the  systems  worked  at  the  regents,  the  search  committee  is  the  selection  committee. 
That's  true  whether  we're  talking  about  chancellors  or  the  president. 

Now  that  isn't  to  say  that  there~we  try  to  be  careful—that  there  might  not  have  been 
some  side  discussions  between  a  member  of  the  search  committee  and  other  regents.  But 
basically  it  was  the  search  committee  that  narrowed  the  list  down,  that  did  the 
interviewing,  and  made  the  selection. 

Riess:         Partly  why  I  was  asking  how  you  were  oriented  to  being  a  regent  was  I  wondered  if  there 
were  any  subtle  codes  of  behavior,  or  whether  this  is  not  such  subtle  stuff? 

Williams:  I  don't  think  it's  so  subtle. 


Comments  on  the  Educational  Policy  and  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committees 


Riess:         About  your  early  impressions  of  the  board:  which  were  the  most  important  committees? 

Williams:  Well,  I  think  the  Finance  Committee  has  always  been,  in  my  judgement,  the  most 

important  committee,  in  terms  of  standing  committees.  I  think  the  ed  policy  committee, 
the  Educational  Policy  Committee,  is  misnamed,  because  educational  policy  is  set  by  the 
Academic  Senate,  not  the  regents. 

In  fact,  there  were  two  committees  I  refused  to  serve  on.  One  was  ed  policy,  and  the 
other  was  buildings  and  grounds. 
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Riess:         Why? 


Williams:  Well,  ed  policy  because  it  didn't  deal  with  ed  policy,  buildings  and  grounds  because  we 
spent  more  time  approving  architecture  than  we  knew  anything  about  architecture.  I 
didn't  feel  it  was  a  role  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  approve  the  architecture  of  individual 
buildings  to  be  constructed  on  campuses.  Everybody's  an  expert  on  architecture,  whether 
they  know  anything  about  it  or  not. 

I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  assuring  that  the  process  would  address  the  architectural 
integrity  of  the  campus,  but  I  felt  that  ought  to  be  part  of  the  process  that  would  be 
included  in  the  proposal  that  came  to  the  regents,  so  that  there  was  someone  that  was 
responsible  on  the  individual  campus  for  that  concern.  I  mean,  is  this  building  being 
appropriately  designed  for  both  the  aesthetics  of  the  campus  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it's  intended? 

And  the  [regents  committee  on]  buildings  and  grounds  ought  to  focus  on,  "Do  we  want 
to  spend  our  money  building  that  building?"  Not  trying  to  second  guess  whether  the 
architecture  is  right  or  not  right.  And  when  we're  not  even  looking  at  the  campus  as  a 
whole,  to  say,  "Well  now,  how  does  this  building  blend  with  that  building  in  the  overall 
ambiance  of  the  campus?"  or  whatever.  So  I  refused.  In  fact,  I'd  say  I  probably  went  out 
to  make  phone  calls  more  during  the  buildings  and  grounds  committee  meeting  than  in 
any  other  time. 

Riess:         In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  you  might  have  been  cycled  around  so  you  would  be  on 
buildings  and  grounds? 

Williams:  No,  they  tended  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  state  your  preferences.  You  didn't  always 
get  them,  but  generally  you  did. 

Riess:         And  educational  policy? 

Williams:  It  wasn't  making  policy.  I  mean,  theoretically  it  sounds  great,  I  would  have  loved  to  be  on 
a  real  ed  policy  committee.  But  I'm  not  sure  the  regents  should  be  making  educational 
policy.  In  the  shared  governance  context,  it  should  be  made  largely  between  the 
administration  and  the  senate. 


Williams's  Talents  Applied  to  Finance-related  Committees  ## 


Williams:  Anyway,  I  wasn't  interested  in  being  on  that.  My  preferences  were—to  me  it  became  clear 
early  on  that  finance  was  where—well,  both  where  I  could  bring  my  own  experience  and 
expertise  to  bear,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important  committee  of  the  board.  Audit, 
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again,  was  an  area  where  I'd  had  a  lot  of  experience.  Investments,  similarly.  So  in  terms 
of  the  best  application  of  my  talents,  those  were  the  committees  I  tended  to  focus  on. 

I  was  on  the  nominating  committee  a  number  of  times,  and  as  I've  indicated  I  was  on 
the  search  committee  that  selected  David  Gardner  and  also  the  search  committee  that 
selected  Jack  Peltason. 

Riess:         What  is  the  nominating  committee? 

Williams:  It  nominated  the  chair,  the  vice  chair,  and  the  chairs  of  the  committees. 

Riess:         In  1983  you  were  on  audit,  as  well  as  investments  and  finance.  You  took  the  chair 

positions  sequentially:  audit,  and  then  a  couple  of  years  later  investments  chair,  and  then  a 
couple  of  years  later  finance  chair.  I  assumed  from  that  a  sequence  of  importance? 

Williams:  Yes,  I  think  that's  probably  right. 

Riess:         The  regents'  investments  portfolio-was  there  the  great  growth  in  your  years  that  there 
was  here  at  the  Getty? 

Williams:  Well,  I'd  say  I've  had  relatively  more  impact  on  the  Getty's  success  than  I  did  on  the 
university's. 

At  the  university,  and  at  the  Getty,  the  most  important  reason  for  success  in  those 
times  was  a  great  market.  And  secondly  there  was,  at  the  university,  a  very  fine  staff. 
Marginally  [important  was]  me  as  chair  of  the  investment  committee.  But  I  don't  know, 
you'd  have  to  ask  other  people  what  impact  I  might  have  had. 


Gardner's  Gift  for  Positioning  the  Issues:  Divestment 

Riess:         Another  issue  was  divestment. 

Williams:  Yes,  and  that  was  a  very  controversial  issue  at  the  regents. 

Riess:         You  were  chair  of  investments  at  the  time? 

Williams:  Yes.  It  came  down  to~I  don't  remember  what  the  final  vote  was,  but  it  was  very  close.  I 
opposed  divestment,  and  we  prevailed  at  that  time  in  not  divesting. 

I  remember  when  it  finally  came  to  vote  at  the  regents,  one  of  the  few  times  that  Willie 
Brown  showed  up  at  the  meetings  he  and  I  got  into  a  rather  heated  exchange  on  the 
subject.  But  I'm  thin  on  the  detail  of  that. 
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Riess:         I'm  interested  in  off-the-record  discussion.  Taking  divestment  as  a  case  in  point  for 

talking  about  when  and  where  the  regents  do  their  business,  is  a  lot  of  it  done  between 
meetings?  How  was  the  consensus,  the  relative  consensus  arrived  at? 

Williams:  Let  me  take  a  look  at  that  [copy  of  regents'  minutes  for  June  21,  1985].  This  is 
fascinating. 

[after  reading]  All  right.  Well,  it  varies  with  the  issue,  but  on  some  issues  there  is 
discussion,  not  in  violation  of  the  Brown  Act,  but  there  is  conversation  among  regents. 
And  I  think  to  an  extent  it  was  true  on  the  divestment  issue. 

But  one  can  generalize  more  than  that,  and  that  is  that  David  Gardner  had  a  way  of 
positioning  issues  that  I  think  was  by  and  large  fair,  and  persuasive.  And  often  quite 
spontaneous,  so  that  it  wasn't  just  a  matter  of  his  having  come  into  a  meeting  with  a 
prepared  position  statement,  but  that  he  could  refocus  us  on  the  main  issue,  taking  into 
account  the  discussion  that  had  been  taking  place  up  to  that  time—quite  a  talent. 

It  would  often  cause  us  to  stop  and  revisit  or  refocus  ourselves.  And  his  position 
statement  on  the  divestment  issue  was  quite  effective.  It  touched  all  the  bases  of  what  the 
problems  were— philosophically,  morally,  legally. 

[pause]  But  it  was  a  way  of-even  if  we  disagreed  with  a  part  of  what  David's 
statement  or  restatement  amounted  to,  it  was  kind  of  a  civilizing  thing  in  the  sense  that  it 
had  a  dignity  to  it  that  brought  us  back  up  so  we  weren't  squabbling,  we  were  focused  on 
the  core  issues. 

Riess:  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  go  back  to  your-you  don't  go  back  to  your  constituents, 
exactly,  as  a  regent,  but  did  you  find  yourself  having  to  explain  the  university's  stand? 
Are  there  public  moments? 

Williams:  Well,  those  discussions  are  public.  But~I  didn't.  One  reason,  perhaps,  that  I  didn't  is 

that-and  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  exceptions  to  it~I  would  not  talk  to  the  press  after 
the  meeting  or  before  the  meeting.  Whatever  I  had  to  say  I  said  at  the  meeting. 

I  think  our  place  to  discuss  and  to  make  our  positions  known  was  at  the  meeting,  and 
not  to  be  feeding  stuff  to  the  press  before  or  after. 

Riess:         The  press  is  at  the  meeting,  but  then  afterwards  they  are  asking  "What  do  you  think--" 
questions? 

Williams:  Yes,  "What  do  you  think  about  the  decision  of  the  regents?"  To  carry  the  debate  or  the 
discussion  beyond  the  table,  I  felt,  did  not  serve  a  constructive  purpose. 

Riess:         A  recent  example  of  that  is  Ward  Connerly's  statements. 
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Williams:  That's  right. 

Riess:         Do  you  think  more  of  that  happened  under  Saxon,  and  that  the  ethos  under  Gardner  was 
different,  and  maybe  different  under  Jack  Peltason? 

Williams:  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  it  was  happening  under~I  don't  recall  a  lot  of  it  happening  under 
Saxon.  Around  certain  issues  there  was-issues  like  the  labs  and  divestiture,  those  are 
contentious  issues,  strongly  held  views  on  both  sides.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that 
are  more  likely  to  cause  that  kind  of  activity.  And  now  more  recently  on  affirmative 
action. 

Riess:         Of  course  you  could  blame  the  press. 

Williams:  Yes,  there's  always  a  tendency  to  blame  the  other  guy. 


Gardner's  Ability  to  Rise  Above  the  Emotional  Argument 


Riess:         In  David  Gardner's  oral  history  he  talks  about  the  first  regents'  meeting  in  September  of 
1983,  which  he  characterized  as  difficult  and  hostile,  so  much  so  that  he  confronts  the 
board,  telling  them  that  they  must  harmonize  their  differences.  The  regents  and  the 
president  are  peers,  so  it's  interesting  that  he  has  the  force  to  be  like  a  father. 

Williams:  Well,  in  a  sense  we're  not  all  peers.  In  a  sense,  he's  the  hired  hand  of  the  regents.  He  may 
be  a  fellow  regent,  but  he  works  for  us.  [laughs]  Which  makes  your  point  even  more 
significant.  And  this  was  at  his  first  meeting.  What  triggered  his  response  was  typical  of 
the  way  the  regents  were  behaving.  But  it  took  courage. 

And  that  was  really  the  third  thing-the  first  being  his  response  to  the  questions  at  the 
interview,  the  second  being  the  whole  business  around  his  compensation,  and  the  third 
was  this  episode— that,  I  think,  together  positioned  David.  And  he  didn't  do  it  for 
positioning  purposes. 

I  mean,  the  third  one  he  might  well  have.  It  took  courage,  but  I  think  that's  what  he 
was  doing.  He  was  saying,  take  him  at  his  word.  He  was  saying,  "Hey,  am  I  supposed  to 
play  referee  here,  or  am  I  supposed  to  run  the  university?" 

Riess:         Did  he  say  this  with  humor? 

Williams:  No.  It  didn't  have—it  was  devoid  of  emotional  content,  which  was  part  of  its  strength.  He 
wasn't  trying  to  make  light  of  it,  and  he  wasn't  scolding  the  regents,  he  was  saying  just, 
"Hey!  What  role,  what  do  you  expect  of  me?  I  can't  do  both.  You  tell  me  which  one." 
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Riess:         The  Board  of  Regents  at  the  time  sounds  like  a  dysfunctional  family. 

Williams:  Yes,  that's  right.  But  I  think  one  of  the  many  fascinating  things  about  David  is  that— 

David's  not  without  emotion,  but  it  didn't  get  in  the  way  at  times  like  this.  He  could  feel 
very  strongly  about  an  issue  but  he  would  present  it  in  a  tone  that  was  unemotional.  It's 
an  analogy  to  a  poker  face,  in  a  way.  And  that  was  a  real  strength. 

Not  that  being  unemotional  is  a  strength,  necessarily,  but  it  served  David  well  in  these 
kinds  of  situations,  in  the  sense  of  defining  an  issue  in  a  way  that  would  cause  people  to 
focus  on  it  without  their  own  emotional  convictions  or  biases  out  front.  It  certainly 
helped  if  you  could  raise  the  issue  to  a  level  that  is  above  emotion  or  whatever. 

Riess:         This  became  a  model  for  the  discourse,  generally? 
Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:         You  said  last  time  that  people  get  better  at  being  a  regent,  sort  of  grow  in  the  job.  This 
would  be  one  way?  That  you  would  get  less  emotional,  and  less  wed  to  your  cause, 
whatever  you  thought  your  cause  was. 

Williams:  Yes,  that's  right.  However  there  were  some  regents  who  weren't  capable  of  that, 
[laughter] 

Riess:         Did  David  Gardner  come  to  all  of  the  committee  meetings? 
Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:         And  in  the  finance  and  investments  and  audit  [committee  meetings]  would  he  take  a  back 
seat?  Was  he  just  listening  there,  or  was  he  leading?  Or  did  the  chair  lead? 

Williams:  The  chair  led.  But  on  a  number  of  issues,  the  presentation  would  be  made  by  David  or  a 
member  of  his  staff,  so  very  often  one  would  rum,  on  item  number  whatever,  to  David 
and  he  might  present  it.  He  might  make  an  introductory  statement  and  turn  it  over  to  a 
member  of  his  staff. 

Of  course,  he  didn't  preside  at  the  full  meeting  of  the  regents,  either.  The  chair 
presided.  But  David  was  very  central  regardless  of—less  so  in  investments,  less  so  in 
audit—but  quite  central  in  the  others. 

Riess:         Such  a  powerful  figure  on  the  sidelines,  would  he  ever  do  anything  unpredictable  when 
you  were  running  a  meeting? 

Williams:  Not  that  I  recall.  That  doesn't  strike  a  chord. 
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Riess:         Jack  Peltason,  in  his  introduction  to  the  oral  history,  calls  Gardner  a  "virtuoso,  excellent 
at  resolving  and  moving  forward  a  board  that  was  often  deadlocked  with  conflicting 
convictions."    But  Peltason  says  that  the  net  result  of  that  in  part  was  that  it  gave  the 
impression  that  the  board  was  a  rubber  stamp. 

Williams:  Yes.  And  to  some  extent  it  was.  There  were  very  few  things  that  David  didn't  get  that  he 
came  to  the  board  to  get.  He  controlled  the  agenda,  he  controlled  the  way  matters  were 
presented,  and  he  had  a  very  able  associate  to  do  that  in  Ron  Brady. 


University  Staff  Ronald  W.  Brady  and  William  Baker 


Riess:         Yes,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Ron  Brady. 

Williams:  Well,  Ron  was  very  bright,  had  the  university's  best  interests  at  heart.  Tough,  not  a  very 
good  people  person,  but  ultimately  I  think  I'd  say  [he]  came  to  be  distrusted  by  the  regents 
because  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  There  were  some  situations  where  I  think  the 
regents  came  to  feel  that  they  didn't  get  the  whole  story. 

Riess:         What  did  they  do  about  it? 

Williams:  Well,  I  think  there  were  occasions-I  can't  recall  one  specifically—where,  in  effect,  that 
criticism  was  levied  at  the  regents'  meeting.  And  ultimately  I  think  that's  why  Ron  left 
when  he  did.  I  think  that  he  felt  that  his  effectiveness  had  diminished. 

He  was  a  good  man.  By  and  large,  if  you  wanted  to  get  something  done,  Ron  would 
find  a  way  to  get  it  done.  And  I'm  not  saying  that  he  would  do  things  that  were  at  all 
dishonest  or  inappropriate,  but  there  were  times  when  we  found  that  we  just  hadn't  got  all 
the  facts.  I  don't  know  whether  David  at  the  time  knew  that  we  weren't  getting  all  the 
facts  or  not.  And  I'm  not  saying  this  is  standard  behavior  on  Ron's  part  either,  but  there 
were  incidences  where  that  was  the  case.  The  case  being  that  we  didn't  get  all  the  facts. 

Ron  took  on  some  tough  assignments,  and  rammed  things  through.  In  a  positive  sense 
he  was  very  important  and  very  useful  to  David. 

Riess:         Did  you  have  contact  with  William  Baker  through  your  finance  committees? 

Williams:  A  fair  amount.  Yes,  and  I  think  Bill's  an  able,  very  able  guy  and  pretty  straight,  served 
the  regents  and  the  president  well.  I  think  he's  just  about  to  retire. 
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A  Discussion  of  the  Virtues:  Straightness,  Trustworthiness 

Riess:  That  would  be  very  high  praise,  to  be  straight? 

Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:  You  don't  want  any  particular  cleverness,  for  instance. 

Williams:  No. 

Riess:         It's  interesting  what  is  valued.  You  already  knew  quite  a  lot  about  that  from  various  jobs 
you'd  had? 

Williams:  Yes,  it's  true. 

Riess:         To  hark  back  to  Norton  Simon:  was  he  straight,  level,  you  know,  in  that  sense? 

Williams:  I  believe  he  was.  A  lot  of  people  don't  believe  he  was.  I  think  the  difference  is,  or  was, 
there  were  a  lot  of  decisions  or  opinions  that  Norton's  expressed  that  were  at  gut  level. 
And  he  couldn't  explain  it  to  you,  but  he  was  straight.  But  when  you  can't  explain  why 
you  think  something,  people  wonder  whether  you're  being  straight  or  not. 

I  think  one  of  David's  strengths-another  one  of  his  strengths  in  addition  to  those  I've 
been  describing-is  that  I  think  there  was  a  very  clear  sense  that  David  is  David:  what  you 
see  is  what  you  get,  or  however  that  expression  goes.  That  David  was  straight,  and  that 
he  could  be  trusted. 

You  know,  there  were  times  when  I  have  been  asked  what  the  most  important  criterion 
is  for  a  person  to  be  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  company  or  any  kind  of  institution,  and 
my  response  has  been,  "Do  you  trust  the  chief  executive?" 

m 

Riess:         A  whole  generation  was  told  not  to  trust  authority,  [laughs] 

Williams:  Yes,  that's  right.  And  look,  when  things  happen  like  the  attitude  of  the  tobacco 

companies,  it  results  in  distrust  of  corporations,  and  can  reflect  itself  on  everything  from 
legislation  to  the  attitude  of  juries.  So  it  isn't  just  this  kind  of  vague  distrust  that  remains 
inchoate,  it  translates  itself  into  some  very  specific  tangible  consequences.  And  that's  the 
kind  of  thing  that  I  was  concerned  about  and  still  am. 
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Questioning  the  Need  for  New  Campuses,  and  Noting  the  Value  of  Off-the-Wall 
Thinking 


Riess:         The  search  for  new  university  campuses  was  another  issue  in  your  regents'  years.  Were 
you  much  involved  in  that? 

Williams:  Well,  I  had  points  of  view-still  do.  At  the  time,  I  was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  idea 
of  ultimately  three  new  campuses,  although  I  agreed  with  limiting  our  thinking  to  one.  I 
have  a  different  view  of  that  today.  I  don't  think  you  can  justify  a  tenth  campus  today,  but 
that  was  not  my  view  at  the  time. 

But  my  big  problem,  and  I  would  raise  this  at  virtually  every  regents'  meeting  where 
we  talked  about  the  location  of  the  tenth  campus  was,  "All  right,  we're  talking  about 
where  to  put  it,  but  I  don't  hear  any  discussion  or  planning  for  what  we  put  there.  We're 
talking  about  building  the  first  campus  of  the  twenty-first  century,  and  my  concern  is 
we're  just  going  to  clone  the  existing  campuses  of  the  University  of  California." 

I  couldn't  get  satisfaction  on  that  issue.  I  couldn't  get  it  from  David,  I  couldn't  get  it 
from  Jack  Peltason.  I  still  don't  have  it-I'm  not  on  the  regents  anymore,  but  I'm  still 
involved  with  concerns  about  higher  education. 

Riess:         Did  that  reflect  their  own  ambivalence  about  it  also? 

Williams:  About  the  need  for  a  tenth  campus?  No,  I  think  they  believed  in  the  need  for  a  tenth 
campus,  and  I  did,  too,  at  the  time.  In  fact,  that's  what  concerned  me.  We're  going  to 
build  this  thing,  but  what  is  this  thing  going  to  look  like. 

How  can  you  justify-with  all  the  changes  in  pedagogy,  all  the  developments  in 
pedagogy,  with  all  the  developments  in  technology,  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  State 
of  California,  how  can  you  just  build  another  campus?  What  are  you  going  to  build?  And 
that  would  be  my  postscript  [laughs]  to  every  discussion  at  the  regents. 

Riess:         What  was  the  answer? 

Williams:  The  answer,  in  effect,  was,  "Well,  we're  working  on  that." 

Riess:         Would  that  be  the  Educational  Policy  Committee? 

Williams:  You  know,  I  don't  even  remember  which  committee  was  involved,  whether  it  was 

buildings  and  grounds  or  ed  policy  or  what  the  jurisdiction  was  for  the  location  of  the 
tenth  campus.  But  the  answer  was  coming  from  the  president,  and  the  staff  of  the 
university  who  were  working  on  it.  But  I  wasn't  convinced  they  were  really  working  on 
it,  number  one;  number  two,  how  do  you  work  on  it?  To  me,  you  have  to  put  together  a 
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group  of  off-the-wall  people,  not  just  leaders  of  the  Academic  Senate,  to  design  a  tenth 
campus  today. 

Riess:         Your  policy  of  not  talking  about  it  outside  of  the  regents~what  if  you  had  aired  your 
thoughts? 

Williams:  The  sessions  were  public. 

Riess:  Did  the  press  pick  up  on  the  question  of  what  a  tenth  campus  was  going  to  be? 

Williams:  No,  I  don't  recall  them  ever  picking  it  up. 

Riess:  It's  seems  like  such  a  large  story  to  pick  up  on.  [laughs] 

Williams:  When  I  think  about  it,  though,  I'm  not  right,  in  the  sense  that  the  discussions—if  I  recall 
correctly,  the  discussions  of  the  tenth  campus  and  where  we  were  going  to  put  it  were  not 
in  public,  because  we  were  still  making  choices  about  where  the  campuses  were  going  to 
be.  Those  were  executive  sessions.  The  press  was  not  there.  So  you're  right,  if  I'd  gone 
public  with  that  issue,  it  might  have  gotten  some  coverage. 

Riess:         At  the  same  time  you  were  coming  back  down  to  your  desk  here  [at  the  Getty]  and 
creating  a  new  campus. 

Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:         Were  you  influenced  here  by  what  you  might  have  felt  were  the  unanswered  questions 
there?  I  mean,  did  it  help  you  think  about  what  you  were  doing  here? 

Williams:  No,  it  was  probably  the  other  way  around. 

Riess:         What  you  were  doing  here  impelled  you  to  ask  questions  there. 

What  you  have  put  together  here  [at  the  Getty  Center],  did  this  come  off-the-wall,  to 
use  your  expression? 

Williams:  Yes,  in  a  sense  the  creation  of  the  Getty  came  off-the-wall-well,  that's  not  fair  either,  but 
it  is,  basically.  What  we  did  in  terms  of  trying  to  decide  what  the  Getty  should  become 
was  go  out  into  the  field  and  look-and  the  expression  I  used  at  the  time  was,  "Where  are 
the  interstices?" 

"Where  are  things  that  aren't  happening  that  should  happen,  that  are  not  likely  to 
happen  except  for  the  unique  opportunity  that  we  have  to  help  it  happen,  either  because 
other  institutions  are  bogged  down  with  where  they  are,  or  they  don't  see  the  future,  or 
they  don't  have  the  resources  to  address  it,  or  whatever?"  Here  we  were  with  a  pile  of 
money  and  the  ability  to  take  risks  and  dream  and  create  something. 
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Riess:         Did  that  set  of  questions  come  after  it  had  been  decided  to  locate  here? 

Williams:  No,  it  was  the  other  way  around.  That  set  of  questions  resulted  in  the  design  of  the 

programs,  the  programmatic  activities  that  make  up  the  Getty.  And  once  we  established 
what  those  were  going  to  be,  then  we  got  to  the  question  of  where  do  we  put  it,  what  kind 
of  environment  do  we  want  to  create  for  them,  and  where  should  they  be? 

Riess:         The  Getty  seems  very  much  to  serve  Los  Angeles.  It's  hard  for  me  to  think  of  it  anywhere 
else.  Yet  you  had  to  decide  on  a  location,  didn't  you? 

Williams:  [laughter]  Well,  we  were  open-minded  to  a  degree,  and  we  seriously  looked  at  where  it 
ought  to  be,  and  I  think  with  a  degree  of--actually  we  had  a  bias  towards  Los  Angeles,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  were  looking  for  where  do  we  make  the  most  difference?  What  area 
needed  us  most?  And  we  couldn't  think  of  any  place  that  needed  us  more  than  Los 
Angeles  then. 


Managing  the  Labs,  and  the  Hospitals 


Riess:  Berkeley's  People's  Park?  Was  that  a  problem  you  were  involved  in? 

Williams:  Well,  that  was  a  brief  flare-up,  but  I  wasn't  deeply  involved  in  that  one. 

Riess:  And  managing  the  labs,  Livermore  and  so  on? 

Williams:  I  never  served  on  the  committee  [Oversight  Committee  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Labs]. 

I  was  kind  of  ambivalent  on  the  labs.  I  wasn't  persuaded  by  those  who  felt  we  should 
not  be  involved,  nor  was  I  really  persuaded  that  they  were  of  such  enormous  value  to  the 
university.  But  we  were  in  it,  and  I  wasn't  at  all  convinced  that  we  should  get  out.  My 
reasoning  there  was  quite  different  than  I  usually  reason;  I  was  just  sort  of  supporting  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  committee,  the  Oversight  Committee,  without  a 
lot  of  conviction  that  they  were  necessarily  right,  but  with  no  conviction  that  they  were 
wrong. 

I  didn't  see  any  real  negative--!  didn't  see  anything  harmful  in  our  participating.  In  a 
way,  there  might  even  have  been  a  positive  in  it  in  the  sense  that  apart  from  whatever 
academic  value—which  I  think  was  overstated--or  whatever  economic  value  for  the 
university— which  I  think  is  minor— the  fact  that  the  labs  had  to  recreate  themselves  and 
find  more  non-military,  non-defense  oriented  activities,  looking  for  other  ways  they  could 
be  of  service  to  society  through  their  inventiveness  and  so  forth,  was  a  useful  model  for 
the  university  to  be  exposed  to. 
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In  other  words,  I  wasn't  caught  up  in  either  the  anti-nuclear  enthusiasm,  or  the 
government  service  enthusiasm.  I  did  feel  the  labs  were  probably  better  as  part  of  the 
University  of  California  than  they  would  be  as  part  of  some  commercial  organization,  but 
I  couldn't  get  emotional  about  the  thing. 

Riess:         Okay.  The  university  hospitals.  Were  you  involved  there? 

Williams:  Yes,  and  the  issues  around  the  hospitals  to  me  were  very  complicated.  Number  one,  of 
course  the  whole  field  was  changing,  the  delivery  of  health  care,  the  constraints  that 
Medicare  was  imposing,  all  were  causing  a  serious  drain  on  the  university.  And  with 
hindsight,  there  were  at  least  two  of  the  hospitals  we  never  should  have  acquired. 

There  was  another  factor  involved  in  the  hospitals,  too.  There  were  a  couple  of  people 
on  the  board  who  were  just  very  negative  about  the  hospitals,  with  a  real  bias  that  made  a 
lot  of  the  discussion  difficult. 

My  biggest  concern  about  the  hospitals  was  I  just  never  could  become  satisfied  that 
analytically  we  were  really  delving—not  we,  we  shouldn't  be  doing  it— that  the  staff  was 
not  really  digging  in  deeply  enough  analytically  to  understand  what  might  be  done  about 
the  hospitals.  I  tried  a  couple  of  times  to  analyze  the  data  we  had  been  given,  which 
showed  at  least  superficially  some  real  disparities  among  the  hospitals,  some  real 
differences.  My  analyses  were  then,  I  think,  responded  to  in  a  pretty  superficial  way. 

I  didn't  have  the  time  or  the  energy  to  get  into  it  any  more  deeply  than  that,  so  I  never 
felt  real  good  about-I  mean,  we  were  worried  about  the  hospitals,  but  I  never  really  felt 
that  we  addressed  them  with  the  same  kind  of  thoroughness  as— for  example,  I  was 
simultaneously  on  the  board  of  a  for-profit  hospital  company.  And  I  know  the  way  they 
were  looking  at  everything  from  inventories  to  the  level  of  nursing  care  to  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  a  much  more  managerially-oriented  way—  hospital  by  hospital.  Not  the  way  we 
were  doing  it  at  the  university. 

Riess:  And  you  were  on  the  board  of  what  hospital? 

Williams:  It  doesn't  exist  anymore.  It  was  called  American  Medical  International. 

Riess:  You  asked  the  regents'  staff  for  analytical  material? 

Williams:  Not  the  regents'  staff,  the  president's.  The  regents  didn't  have  any  staff  of  their  own. 

Riess:  Did  the  president's  staff  deliver? 

Williams:  Not  really.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  analysis  I  would  accept  as  chief  executive. 

Riess:         And  you  mentioned  that  a  couple  of  regents  were  against  the  hospitals,  and  that  made  it 
difficult.  What  was  the  basis  for  them?  The  analytical  problems? 
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Williams:  No,  I  think  theirs  was  more  gut  instinct,  at  least  in  one  case,  plus  a  feeling  that  as  far  as 
the  expansion  at  UCLA  was  concerned,  that  the  regents  had  been  misled  in  the 
presentation,  and  despite  I  don't  know  how  many  presentations  by  UCLA  the  regent  could 
never  be  convinced  that  he  hadn't  been  misled.  And  he  hadn't  been,  I  don't  think.  He 
asked  me  to  look  at  the  file,  which  I  did.  I  didn't  see  anything  there. 

Riess:         And  was  he  a  southern  regent? 
Williams:  Yes.  It  was  Frank  Clark. 

And  Tirso  del  Junco  was  a  doctor  who  was  just  negative  about  the  hospitals—and  I 
never  did  understand  why— just  always  approached  the  hospitals  with  a  negative  bias. 

Riess:         I  hear  you  coughing  and  I  don't  want  to  use  up  your  voice,  [tape  interruption] 


Reviewing  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education,  and  a  Farewell  Statement  on 
Education 


Williams:  I  was  the  UC  representative  to  the  Commission  to  Review  the  Master  Plan  in  the  late 
eighties,  so  I  was  involved  in  the  issue  [of  the  state  universities  granting  doctorates]. 


Riess: 


That's  a  statewide  commission? 


Williams:  Yes.  There  were  a  number  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the 
legislature,  and  there  were  representatives  of  each  of  the  segments. 

Riess:         In  that  case  did  you  talk  with  David  Gardner,  and  were  you  representing  the  voice  of  the 
regents? 

Williams:  Well,  David  called  me  and  pleaded  with  me  to  accept  the  assignment,  which  I  was  not 
anxious  to  do  because  I  knew  it  would  take  a  lot  of  time.  But  I  did  it,  and  yes,  we  talked 
occasionally.  We  had  staff  of  the  university  there  to  support  me  and  to  maintain  the  line 
of  communication  with  David.  We  talked  occasionally,  but  as  I  recall  it  wasn't  a  matter 
of  getting  instructions  or  anything  like  that  because  we  were  very  much  on  the  same  wave 
length. 

It  was  difficult.  The  CSU  wanted  greater  authorization  for  doctorates,  which  we 
successfully  resisted.  There  were  aspects  of  that  commission  that  were  difficult.  The 
university  was  supposed  to  be-as  far  as  undergraduates  were  concerned,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  40  percent  lower  division,  60  percent  upper  division  and  they  weren't.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  review,  they  moved  in  that  direction. 
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And  it  got  a  little  sticky  on  something  that  I  experienced  when  I  was  at  the  university 
too,  and  that  is  the  whole  question  of  how  the  faculty  spend  their  time.  And  that  was  not 
easy,  not  easy  to  say,  "We  don't  have  any  information  on  that." 

Riess:         That  question  was  directed  to  you? 

Williams:  Yes,  and  we  had  to  finesse  it.  Still,  we  got  into  questions  of  teaching  loads  and  a  few 
things  like  that. 

I  think  that  commission  was  rather  prescient,  at  the  time.  And  I  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  "You  know,  there's  one  thing  wrong  with  this  commission,  it's  a  commission  to 
look  at  higher  education.  It  ought  to  be  a  commission  to  look  at  [all  of]  education  in 
California."  It's  a  seamless  web.  But  we  couldn't  just  recreate  our  own  mandate.  We 
were  responding  to  a  legislative  mandate. 

Riess:  You  addressed  that  bigger  picture  in  your  farewell  remarks  to  the  regents,  didn't  you?' 

Williams:  Well,  I  mainly  talked  about  the  future  of  the  university. 

Riess:  And  that  there  were  statewide  problems  in  education  that  the  regents  should  be  taking  on. 

Williams:  Yes,  but  didn't!  [laughs]  Nor  did  the  university. 

Riess:         As  for  those  excellent  final  remarks,  is  this  usual,  to  deliver  an  analysis  of  structural 
problems  as  a  swan  song? 

Williams:  No.  In  my  first  paragraph,  as  I  recall  it,  I  said,  "This  is  not  going  to  be  an  'I  love  you  all 
and  it's  been  grand.'"  Isn't  that  what  my  first  paragraph  said?  Something  to  that  effect? 

Riess:         It  looks  like  in  your  first  paragraph  you  said  that  most  of  your  life  had  "revolved  around 
and  resulted  from"  the  university. 

Williams:  Well,  they  left  it  off  then.  But  I  started  off  by  saying  something  to  the  effect  that,  "You 
know,  this  is  a  time  when  you're  supposed  to  just  say  I  love  you  all  and  it's  been 
wonderful,  but  that's  not  what  you're  going  to  hear  from  me." 

Riess:         You  referred  to  a  steady  state  of  public  displeasure  with  the  university,  and  you  said  that 
nothing  should  be  beyond  review—and  that's  what  I'm  referring  to.  Did  this  thinking 
come  out  of  your  master  plan  commission? 

Williams:  No,  it  was  a  piece  of  it,  but  I'd  say  it  didn't  play  any  special  role. 


'Minutes  of  the  regents'  meeting,  February  17,  1994  [See  appendix]. 
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Creative  Thinking  about  Education,  and  the  California  Citizens  Commission  on 
Higher  Education 


Riess:         You  also  said,  in  that  farewell,  "The  administration  should  lead  the  way,  working  with  the 
faculties,  to  define  the  future  of  the  university."  In  this  case  you're  talking  to  the 
administration  of  Jack  Peltason? 

Williams:  Yes.  But  it  could  have  been  Gardner,  too. 

Riess:         This  is  the  wisdom  of  twelve  years,  that  you  saw  that  there  was  some  lack  of  vision? 

Williams:  Yes.  That's  why  I'm  co-chairman  of  the  California  Citizens  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  and  the  report  comes  out  next  Monday. 

Riess:         Tell  me  about  that. 

Williams:  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  I  created  the  commission  just  because  neither  the 

university,  nor  the  regents,  nor  the  legislature,  nor  the  governor  are  really  looking  at  the 
future  of  higher  education  of  California. 

Riess:         Had  you  been  talking  with  David  Gardner  about  it? 

Williams:  We've  talked  on  occasion,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  basically  there's  only  one 
academic  person  on  the  commission,  and  that's  my  co-chairman,  John  Slaughter  of 
Occidental  College.  Otherwise  there  are  no  present  or  former  university  presidents,  or 
academics. 

Riess:         And  yet,  you  could  have  probably  had  a  lot  of  them. 

Williams:   Oh,  yes. 

Riess:         Why  didn't  you? 

Williams:  Because  I  wanted  a  fresh  look. 

Riess:         That's  the  off-the-wall  idea? 

Williams:  Well,  not  quite  off-the-wall. 

Riess:         Do  you  play  racquetball?  [laughter] 

Williams:  No.  No,  but  I  like  to  think  off-the-wall  or  out  of  the  box  or  however  [you  want  to  put  it]. 
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Riess:         How  da  you  make  that  happen?  I  mean,  that's  a  question.  Is  it  an  intangible  something  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  is  it  obvious  from  the  composition  of  the  people? 

Williams:  You  mean  in  terms  of  the  commission? 

Riess:        In  terms  of  allowing  people  to  bring  their  best,  bright,  original  selves  to  bear  on 
something. 

## 
Riess:         They  can't  be  too  off-the-wall,  you  say? 

Williams:  No,  they  can't  be  too— in  other  words,  I've  had  people  in  my  managerial  past  who  were 
just  fountains  of  ideas,  but  they  couldn't  sort,  so  you  get  this  big  fountain  of  all  kinds  of 
ideas.  They're  all  off-the-wall,  and  some  are  worth  pursuing  and  some  aren't,  but  the 
people  can't  sort  them. 

I  think  it's  people  who  have  the  ability  to  be  creative,  and  an  environment  that 
encourages  and  supports  it.  But  I  think  creativity  in  the  kind  of  world  that  we're  talking 
about  here  is  different  than  the  creativity  of  an  artist  or  composer,  who  does  start  with  a 
totally  blank  sheet  of  paper.  Creativity  in  the  world  we're  talking  about  is  more  a  matter 
of  a  combination  of  things.  One,  of  being  able  to  envision  alternative  futures,  of  having  a 
sense  of  what  the  real  essence  is— "What  should  the  purpose  of  this  institution  be?"  That's 
where  the  thinking  out  of  the  box  comes  in. 

Extrapolating  the  past  inevitably  gives  the  wrong  answer.  My  concern  is  that  in  the 
process  of  governance  of  an  institution  as  complex  as  the  University  of  California,  there's 
too  much  of  a  drag  of  the  past-drag  of  the  past  or  drag  of  individuals  who  not  only  are 
content  with  the  status  quo,  but  to  whom  the  status  quo  is  important. 

Riess:         That's  the  faculty  that  you're  talking  about? 

Williams:  Yes. 

Riess:         And  that's  why  you're  saying  it's  really  a  job  for  the  administration,  first. 

Williams:  They've  got  to  lead.  When  I  was  involved  with  the  Commission  on  the  Academic 

Presidency  that  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards  established  several  years  ago,  my 
argument  there  was  the  same  one:  "We've  got  to  re-empower  the  leadership."  And  that 
means  not  getting  away  from  shared  governance,  but  it  means  a  redefinition. 

Riess:         Who  appointed  your  commission  [California  Citizens  Commission  on  Higher  Education]? 

Williams:  I  did.  John  Slaughter  and  I  got  together.  It  was  something  that  had  been  troubling  me 
and  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  do  something  about  it,  so  we  got  private  funding, 
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foundation  funding,  picked  an  executive  director,  and  then  went  about  picking 
commissioners.  And  there  are  all  different  kinds  of  people  in  this  group.  You  know,  they 
represent  a  number  of  different  points  of  view.  But  one  of  the  criteria  is  that  they  care 
about  the  future  of  higher  education  in  California. 

Riess:         And  that  means  lower  education,  too. 

Williams:  It  does.  Yes,  well,  we  stuck  with  higher  education,  except  we  do  address  several  things 

relating  to  K-12:  one  is  the  responsibility  of  CSU  in  training  of  teachers,  and  secondly,  we 
have  one  proposal  in  there  that  says  by  a  certain  date,  I  don't  remember  what  date  we 
agreed  upon  finally,  200 1  or  something  like  that,  that  the  cost  to  higher  education  of 
remediation  be  charged  against  Prop.  98.  What  we're  saying  is  that  if  the  universities  and 
the  colleges  have  to  make  up  for  what  K-12  hasn't  provided,  K-12  ought  to  pay  for  it— not 
just  a  matter  of  transferring  funds,  it's  a  matter  of  focusing  responsibility  where  it 
belongs. 

Riess:         That  sounds  very  good.  Is  it  going  to  get  good  coverage? 

Williams:  I  hope  so.  We've  got  a  three-hour  press  conference  scheduled  for  next  Monday. 

Riess:         Good.  And  the  governor  will  have  to  respond  to  it? 

Williams:  Then  we  go  to  work  on  it,  and  hopefully  the  governor  will  respond.  More  importantly, 

we  want  to  move  with  Gray  Davis  and  [Dan]  Lungren  and  get  them  out  of  these  platitudes 
about  how  important  higher  education  is. 


Issues  Surrounding  and  Following  David  Gardner's  Resignation 


Riess:         [tape  interruption]  In  a  way  the  next  issue  in  David  Gardner's  presidency,  sad  to  say,  is 
Libby  Gardner's  death,  and  Gardner's  reaction,  the  resignation,  and  the  compensation 
package.  I  hope  you'll  just  tell  me  that  whole  story. 

Williams:  Well,  I  chaired  the  Finance  Committee  at  the  time,  and  when  it  came  to  the  big  meeting 
of  the  regents  that  the  governor  attended  and  Willie  Brown  attended,  I  was  the  one  who 
made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  contract  and  tried  to  explain  the  basic  reason  for  it. 
I  guess  that's  in  the  minutes  someplace. 

I  think  there  were  two  issues  involved.  One  was  probably  the  fault  of  the  regents,  and 
that  is  that  the  legislature  and  the  public  were  surprised  about  the  deferred  compensation. 
That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  done  in  executive  sessions  of  the  regents—all  compensation 
issues  are  dealt  with  that  way-but  the  existence  of  the  deferred  compensation 
arrangement  that  got  out  was  never  really  made  public,  so  there  was  an  element  of 
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surprise  of,  "Gee,  how  generous!"  And  particularly  when  you  looked  at  the  aggregation. 
The  annual  amounts  are  one  thing,  but  you  look  at  a  total  aggregation  of  I  don't  remember 
how  many  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it's  a  big  number. 

Secondly,  under  Section  457  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
deferred  compensation  from  being  treated  as  taxable  income  in  the  year  in  which  it's 
deferred  is  to  have  a  subsequent  forfeiture  condition.  In  other  words,  so  it  doesn't  become 
yours  until  some  later  date,  and  that  later  date  was  later  than  David's  resignation. 

My  view  was  two-fold.  One  was  that,  in  effect,  we  as  the  regents  at  the  time  the 
compensation  was  deferred  looked  at  it  as  David's.  The  reason  we  structured  it  as  we  did 
was  to  avoid  taxable  treatment  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  deferred,  because  David  would 
have  been  in  the  position  to  say,  "I  haven't  got  the  money,  the  money  is  deferred,  but  I've 
got  to  pay  taxes  on  it."  It  would  have  been  just  impossible. 

It's  true  in  the  nonprofit  sector  generally.  The  law  was  passed  because  of  some 
egregious  arrangements,  particularly  by  hospital  presidents  and  general  managers.  So 
what  I'm  saying  is  that  I  believed,  and  the  regents  believed,  this  is  David's  money,  we 
mean  it  to  be  David's  money.  We  structured  it  this  way  so  he  wouldn't  get  socked  with 
taxes  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  deferred. 

Okay.  The  second  issue  obviously  was  that— for  some  people,  at  least—he  didn't  stay 
as  long  as  the  arrangement  called  for  him  to  stay.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  David  had  a 
very  profound  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  it  was  genuine.  I  don't  think  I've 
encountered  anyone,  at  that  age  level,  who  was  as  profoundly  affected  as  David  was  at 
Libby's  passing.  I  saw  it  with  my  father,  who  was  much  older  when  my  mother  passed 
away,  I  think  it  happens  with  elderly  people. 

And  I  had  some  discussions  with  David,  where  David  was  saying,  "I  can't  go  to  these 
events  that  I  used  to  go  to  with  Libby,  I  just  can't  do  it."  I  thought  that  was  genuine  and 
that  therefore  we  had  a  real  change  of  circumstances.  And  even  if  one  wouldn't  accept 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  David's  from  the  beginning,  that  there  was  a  legitimate  change 
of  circumstances  which  justified  our  changing  the  arrangement. 

But  it  was  a  lot  of  money.  The  legislature  and  the  public  were  surprised  by  it.  "Look 
how  generously  you're  treating  somebody  who  was  leaving." 

Riess:         And  in  fact,  the  original  package  had  been  designed  many  years  ago? 

Williams:  That's  right. 

Riess:         And  in  retrospect,  it  should  have  been  known? 

Williams:  Yes,  in  retrospect  we  should  have  done  more  to  publicize  it.  But  remember  the  discussion 
about  whether  we  could  stand  the  $150,000  salary  for  David?  That  was  the  kind  of 
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environment  we  were  working  in.  I  think  the  deferred  compensation  began  later,  but  that 
was  still  the  kind  of  environment  we  were  living  with,  about  paying  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California  more  than  we're  paying  the  governor  and  so  and  so—refusing  to 
look  at  the  competitive  nature  of  what  you  have  to  pay  a  university  president,  and  the 
reality  being  that  there  isn't  a  university  presidency  quite  the  same  as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  California. 

I  think  to  some  extent  the  university  is  still  paying  the  price  for  that.  It  had  a  very 
profound  effect.  And  what  troubles  me  most  about  it—I'm  sorry  that  the  university's  still 
paying  a  price  for  it,  but  considering  all  that  David  did  for  the  university,  that  was  not  the 
way  for  him  to  go  out,  it  really  wasn't.  I  mean,  it  was  just  unfair,  very  unfair.  And  I  think 
he  still  suffers  from  it. 

And  towards  the  end  of  David  Gardner's  presidency  wasn't  the  university  going  through 
another  state  budget  crisis? 


Williams:  That's  right,  it  was  the  worst  time  for  that  to  happen.  We  were  in  another  down  period. 

My  comments  at  the  last  [regents]  meeting-I  felt  this  was  not  cyclical,  this  was  truly  a 
structural  change  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of  California.  Now,  it  has  recovered,  but 
the  economy  has  restructured  in  some  very  significant  ways.  It's  recovered  a  lot  more 
rapidly  than  I  thought  it  would,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  concern  at  that  time—a  lot  of  it  was 
just  short  term  thinking-that  we  were  in  another  tough  period.  We'd  just  gone  through 
three  VERIPs  and  other  kinds  of  things  to  cut  back.  The  president's  office  was  trimmed, 
other  offices  had  been  trimmed,  and  here  comes  this  massive  package  for  somebody 
who's  leaving  the  university. 

Riess:         On  the  whole  board  was  the  compensation  package  a  divisive  issue? 

Williams:  No,  not  particularly.  Honestly,  I  don't  recall  specifically.  There  were  some  negative,  but 
not  a  lot.  It  was  not  terribly  divisive.  And  I  think  as  much  out  of  respect  for  David  as 
anything  else.  There  were  a  couple  of  negative  votes.  I  think  Glenn  Campbell  opposed  it, 
and  I  think  Frank  Clark  opposed  it,  that  was  about  it.  But  they  would  have  opposed 
anything  at  that  point. 

Riess:         How  much  was  done  to  enlist  the  press  and  to  put  the  right  spin  on  the  story? 

Williams:  There  wasn't  a  lot  of  good  spin  on  it.  Yes,  I  think  it  got  out  of  control  before  we  could  put 
the  spin  on  it,  or  before  the  staff  could  put  the  spin  on  it.  We  were  playing  catch-up  too 
much  in  a  way. 

Riess:         I  am  still  interested  in  reading  the  piece  you  wrote  at  the  time,  according  to  David 
Gardner,  probably  an  op-ed  kind  of  article. 

Williams:  Yes,  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  it. 
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Riess:         Could  David  Gardner  have  done  more  to  explain  it  to  the  public? 

Williams:  It  would  be  very  difficult  in  this  situation  for  David  to  have  to  defend  himself.  And  I'm 
not  sure  he  could  have  been  credible.  And  in  a  way,  it  would  be  demeaning  to  David  to 
have  to  defend  himself  in  that  situation. 
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Riess:         To  stay  with  the  university.  Chronologically,  we  come  up  to  the  next  search  committee. 
What  kind  of  a  president  were  you  looking  for  at  this  point?  Was  it  a  different  mission? 

Williams:  Well,  in  part,  vision,  in  part  the  kind  of  president  that  would  address  the  issues  that  I 

included  in  my  valedictory  remarks,  in  part,  someone  who  could  repair  the  relationship 
with  the  legislature. 

Riess:         The  damage  of  the  last  year? 

Williams:  Yes.  But  we  literally  could  not  get  anyone  outside  the  system  to  be  interested  in  talking 
about  becoming  president  of  the  University  of  California,  which  to  me  was  very 
distressing.  And  I  personally  got  on  the  phone  with  people  I  knew,  who  were  the  kind  of 
people  that  the  committee  felt  we  ought  to  be  looking  at.  Couldn't  persuade  them. 

So  we  ended  up  with  inside  candidates.  And  there  were  three:  Jack  Peltason,  Dick 
Atkinson,  and  Chuck  Young.  I  for  one  felt  that  Chuck  Young  would  do  the  best  job.  I 
felt  he  was  the  one  of  the  three  who  had  the  best  potential  of  really  addressing  the  issues. 

But  there  were  members  of  the  search  committee—Chuck  had  too  long  a  history  at  the 
university.  And  what  I  mean  by  that  is  that  when  you're  there  that  long  and  you're  an 
outspoken  person,  you've  probably  stepped  on  some  toes.  And  there  were  some  regents 
who  just  would  not  have  him,  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  Chuck  as  president  of  the 
university. 

Riess:         He  wanted  the  job? 
Williams:  Yes. 

I  was  not  on  the  search  committee  for  Atkinson.  I  was  off  the  board  by  then,  but  I 
think  the  situation  was  much  the  same,  and  I  think  the  situation  may  still  be  the  same 
today,  largely  because  of  the  behavior  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Riess:         I  thought  the  regents  shaped  up  under  David  Gardner. 
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Williams:  Yes,  but  most  of  the  regents  who  were  there  under  David  are  gone~not  all  of  us,  but  a 
very  large  number  of  them  are. 

Riess:         I  guess  now  it's  characterized  as  a  more  assertive  Board  of  Regents. 

Williams:  Yes.  But  beyond  that  I'd  say  the  board  at  this  point  cares  less  about  the  university  and 

knows  less  about  the  university  than  any  board  in  recent  history.  Maybe  in  entire  history, 
I  don't  know.  I  think  they  are  overstepping  themselves.  I  think  they've  got  Atkinson  on 
the  defensive  where  he  can't  provide  leadership.  Now,  how  much  of  that  is  the  board, 
how  much  of  that  is  Atkinson,  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  there,  but  I  suspect  it's  more  the 
board  than  it  is  Atkinson  at  this  point. 

Jack  was  a  disappointment  to  me.  I  felt  that  Jack  had  the  potential  to  do  what  needed 
to  be  done  because  he  was  trusted  by  the  faculty,  he  had  the  right  approach  to  the 
legislature,  he  was  past  retirement,  had  nothing  to  lose  and  he  could  make  a  difference. 
And  he  didn't. 

I  think  Dick  is  somewhat  better,  but  I  think  he's— you  know,  the  board's  got  him  off 
balance  and  Dick  can't  contribute  what  I  think  Dick's  capable  of  contributing. 

Riess:  Would  you  have  anticipated  the  whole  affirmative  action  issue? 

Williams:  No. 

Riess:  There  were  not  rumblings? 

Williams:  No. 

I  only  had  three  or  four  [regents']  meetings  with  Ward  Connerly  present.  We 
disagreed  on  a  couple  of  things  in  those  limited  few  meetings,  and  I  think  the 
disagreements  revolved  around  the  role  of  the  regents  versus  the  role  of  the  president's 
office  and  the  faculty,  so  that  was  an  indicator  of  things  to  come,  but  it  didn't  specifically 
focus  on  affirmative  action. 

Riess:         He  came  in  already  with  that  as  a— 

Williams:  As  a  basic  attitude,  yes. 

Riess:         David  Gardner  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Getty  Center.  You  invited  him? 

Williams:  Yes,  I  did.  I  continue  to  have  an  enormous  regard  for  David  and  consider  him  at  this 

point  a  friend  as  well  as  a  colleague.  He  has  the  right  values,  asks  the  right  questions.  I 
value  his  perspective.  He  and  I  have  had  discussions  about  the  [Citizens]  commission's 
work. 
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Also,  he  and  I  were  both  in  Switzerland  recently  at  a  meeting  there  of  people  in  higher 
education  from  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  the  future  of  higher  education,  so 
we  both  continue  to  have  those  interests. 

m 

Riess:         What  will  come  of  that  meeting  in  Switzerland? 

Williams:  The  next  step  springs  from  the  written  consensus  of  what  we  talked  about  and  agreed  to 
[in  Switzerland]  which  is  now  being  drafted.  It  will  incorporate  afterthoughts,  addressing 
academic  sensitivities,  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  end  up  being  so  general  and  so  bland  that 
there's  nothing  to  follow  up  on.  I  don't  think  it  will  have  that  fate,  but  I've  got  to  see  it. 

Riess:         Did  international  include  African  countries? 

Williams:  Actually  the  representation  here  was  Europe  and  the  United  States,  about  equally  divided. 
The  Europeans-cither  present  or  recent  university  heads—and  the  Americans—largely 
recent  university  heads,  a  couple  of  on-going  academics  who  are  not  heads  of  universities, 
and  me.  [laughs]  There  were  twenty-five  of  us  there. 

Riess:  Don't  you  have  to  be  an  idealist  to  persist  in  this,  to  put  your  faith  in  reports  and  meetings 
like  that? 

Williams:  No,  no,  you  just  have  to  believe,  in  this  case,  that  higher  education  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  our  society,  that  its  future  is  very  different  from  its  past,  and  that  it's  an  uphill  battle  to 
get  from  here  to  there.  And  then  if  it's  important  enough,  you  take  a  swing  at  it. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  the  freedom  to  fail  is  pretty  important  to  success.  The  older  I 
get  I'm  even  more  free  to  fail,  so  you  go  at  what  you  believe  in  as  being  important  and  do 
the  best  you  can. 

Riess:         First  it's  the  freedom  to  have  the  ideas. 

Williams:  And  to  try  to  do  something  about  them.  And  that's  where,  in  our  [Citizens]  commission 
report,  once  it's  out  we  regroup  ourselves  to  engage  in  advocacy.  We  may  not  succeed 
but  we're  not  going  to  go  quietly. 

Riess:         I  should  think  you'll  be  busy  with  that  for  a  good  long  time.  How  much  time  do  you 
allow  for  your  legal  work? 

Williams:  I  spend  about  two  days  a  week  down  there  [at  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom] 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  up  here  [Getty  Center].  There  are  special  client  situations  that  I 
think  I  bring  something  unique  to,  and  that  I  get  challenged  by,  and  so  I'm  working  with 
three  clients  of  the  firm—I'm  not  lead  counsel-and  I'm  enjoying  it. 
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Riess:         Thank  you.  I've  enjoyed  this  interview,  and  visiting  you  up  here  on  this  mountaintop. 


Transcribed  by  Amelia  Archer 
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THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MEETING  AS  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

February  17,  1994 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  met  on  the  above  date  at  UCSF  -  Laurel 
Heights,  San  Francisco. 

Present:  Regents  Bagley,  Brophy,  Burgener,  Connerly,  Davies,  Gonzales, 

Johnson,  Khachigian,  Kolligian,  Lee,  McCarthy,  Morrisroe, 
Murphy,  Nakashima,  Peltason,  Watkins,  Williams,  and  Yeager 

In  attendance:  Regents-designate      Flinn,      Preuss,      and      Wooten,      Faculty 

Representatives  Binder  and  Simmons,  Secretary  Trivette,  General 
Counsel  Hoist,  Associate  Treasurer  Small,  Provost  Massey,  Senior 
Vice  President  Kennedy,  Vice  Presidents  Baker,  Farrell,  and 
Hopper,  Chancellors  Atkinson,  Hullar,  Martin,  Orbach,  Pister, 
Tien,  Uehling,  Wilkening,  and  Young,  and  Recording  Secretaries 
Bryan  and  Nietfeld 

The  meeting  convened  at  9:40  a.m.  with  Vice  Chairman  Williams  presiding. 

1.  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  rv  > 

President  Peltason  recalled  that  for  some  time  the  University  administration  has 
been  involved  in  reorienting  the  University's  plans  for  the  future  in  light  of  its 
budgetary  constraints.  He  hoped  that  the  meeting  would  provide  the  opportunity 
for  discussion  of  long-range  planning  on  the  part  of  the  Regents.  He  explained  that 
Provost  Massey  would  first  provide  an  overview  of  long-range  planning  activities, 
to  be  followed  by  reports  from  Chancellor  Orbach,  Vice  President  Farrell,  and 
Chancellor  Atkinson  on  the  University's  service  mission.  University  Professor 
Neil  Smelser  will  then  present  various  options  for  maintaining  access  to  the 
University  over  the  long  term.  The  President  noted  that  this  is  a  major  challenge, 
given  the  gap  between  resources  and  student  demand  for  a  University  of  California 
education,  a  gap  which  already  exists  and  which  is  expected  to  widen  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  effects  of  budget  reductions 
on  the  University  and  will  include  presentations  from  Chancellors  Tien  and  Young. 

2.  FAREWELL  REMARKS  OF  REGENT  WILLIAMS 

Regent  Williams  observed  that  much  of  his  life  had  revolved  around  and  resulted 
from  his  association  with  the  University  of  California,  beginning  fifty  years  ago 
when  he  entered  UCLA  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  28 
months  later.  Coming  from  a  family  without  the  resources  for  a  college  education, 
he  knew  from  personal  experience  how  meaningful  the  nominal  fee  structure  of  the 
University  was  and  is.  He  stated  that  he  owed  much  of  the  credit  for  his 
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accomplishments  to  the  opportunity  made  possible  by  the  University  and 
emphasized  his  commitment  to  assuring  that  opportunity  for  others  similarly 
situated. 

Regent  Williams  explained  that  his  association  with  UCLA  included  serving  as  a 
founding  member  of  the  Franklin  D.  Murphy  Associates,  which  later  became  the 
UCLA  Foundation,  and  service  as  Dean  and  Professor  of  Management  of  what 
became  known  as  the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Management.  In  1981,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Regent  Williams  noted  that  the  national  economy  is  not  expanding  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  that  experienced  in  the  1980s,  and  the  State's  economy  is  even  more 
constrained.  The  economy  nationally  is  confronted  with  unusually  difficult  and 
unfamiliar  problems;  traditional  values  such  as  rising  living  standards,  full 
employment,  and  growth  are  being  challenged.  Many  large  corporations  face 
billions  of  dollars  of  write-offs  and  are  laying  off  thousands  of  employees. 
Pressures  of  international  competition  are  unprecedented.  The  country  faces 
increased  unemployment,  crime,  and  the  crisis  in  health  care. 

As  for  California,  Mr.  Williams  reported  that  the  most  recent  assessment  of  the 
UCLA  Business  Forecasting  Project  in  mid-December  1993  concluded  that  changes 
in  the  State  economy  are  structural  and  that "...  cutbacks  in  defense  spending  and 
layoffs  in  other  key  industries  will  prevent  the  State  from  ever  returning  to  its 
postwar  glory  days."  While  reaffirming  their  belief  that  California's  current 
recession  will  end  in  the  second  half  of  1994,  the  University  researchers  concluded 
that  long-term  growth  of  low-paying  jobs  in  the  retail  sector  and  other  service 
industries  will  not  be  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of  high-paying  jobs  in  aerospace  and 
other  types  of  manufacturing  businesses.  Most  economists  agree  with  that 
assessment. 

Regent  Williams  noted  that,  even  when  the  State  economy  improves,  the  prospects 
for  higher  education  do  not.  At  least  87  percent  of  the  State's  budget  is  committed 
to  welfare,  health  care,  K  through  12  and  community  colleges,  and  the  prison 
system.  Each  year  that  percentage  rises  as  expenditures  in  these  areas  increase 
well  in  excess  of  the  rate  at  which  revenues  increase,  and  each  of  these  programs, 
other  than  prisons,  is  protected  by  legislation  or  constitution.  At  this  rate,  by  the 
year  2000,  nearly  100  percent  of  the  State's  revenue  will  go  to  those  program 
areas,  with  nothing  left  for  higher  education,  the  operation  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  any  number  of  other  State-funded  activities.  There  seems  not  to 
be  any  appetite  in  government  to  change  this  dynamic.  The  significance  of  this 
trend  is  that  it  will  persist  despite  a  turnaround  in  the  U.S.  and  California 
economies.  The  cost  of  higher  education  generally  has  been  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  there  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  pool  of  UC- 
eligible  students  later  in  the  decade. 
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Regent  Williams  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  aggravated  by  a  deterioration  of 
the  University's  infrastructure,  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  resources  to  assure  the  state- 
of-therart  scientific  facilities  and  libraries  which  are  the  hallmark  of  the  University 
and  the  key  to  future  greatness.  The  result  is  that  the  University  faces  an 
unprecedented  era  of  resource  constraint.  The  consequences  to  date  include 
dramatically  increased  tuition  and  fees,  reductions  in  faculty  and  staff,  larger  class 
sizes,  and  fewer  course  offerings.  The  question  must  be  raised  as  to  how  long  the 
University  can  continue  to  admit  every  qualified  applicant  as  mandated  under  the 
Master  Plan.  At  the  same  time,  public  expectations  are  growing.  Higher 
education  is  being  asked  to  do  better  in  undergraduate  education,  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  cultural  diversity,  and  to  help  remedy  the  deficiencies 
of  K  through  12.  There  is  a  growing  chasm  between  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  University  and  the  resources  that  are  provided  to  do 
so.  The  result  is  increasing  public  displeasure  with  the  University,  aggravated  by 
its  own  mistakes  coupled  with  misunderstandings  and  deliberate  distortions  of 
University  actions. 

In  contemplating  how  the  University  and  the  Board  should  respond,  Regent 
Williams  suggested  that  the  Board  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  conditions 
he  described  represent  a  new  steady  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  is 
beyond  review,  including  faculty-student  ratios  and  teaching  loads.  He  was 
concerned  whether  University  administrators  who  are  focused  on  short-term  crisis 
management  have  adequate  time  and  energy  left  to  shape  a  long-term  vision  and 
strategy.  The  cost  cutting  and  fee  raising  that  may  have  been  sufficient  in  other 
periods  of  economic  difficulty  are  not  adequate  in  today's  circumstances.  He 
believed  that  the  University  has  used  up  the  tactical,  expedient  short-term  measures 
which  have  bought  time  but  are  not  part  of  an  overall  vision  of  the  future  of  the 
University  and  that  the  administration  should  lead  the  way,  working  with  the 
faculties,  to  define  the  future  of  the  University,  to  set  the  agenda  and  address  the 
decisions  that  need  to  be  made.  In  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  carefully 
at  the  structure  of  higher  education  and  develop  a  design  for  the  future  of  the 
University  of  California  that  can  sustain  its  greatness  and  communicate  it  to  the 
world.  Not  only  will  such  a  course  assure  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the 
institution  into  the  21st  century,  but  it  should  help  to  regain  the  support  and  respect 
of  the  government  and  the  populace  and  set  a  model  for  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Regent  Williams  pointed  out  that  the  University  will  have  to  face  difficult  decisions 
about  the  role  and  mission  of  each  campus  and,  campus  by  campus,  which 
programs  to  strengthen,  which  to  maintain,  which  to  cut  back,  and  which  to  phase 
out.  Each  campus  will  have  to  determine  those  areas  in  which  it  has  comparative 
advantages  in  developing  and  maintaining  true  distinction.  It  will  also  have  to 
judge  which  core  areas  of  knowledge  are  of  such  importance  to  the  future  of 
knowledge  that  any  great  university  will  have  to  demonstrate  excellence  in  them. 
Finally,  the  University  will  have  to  develop  mechanisms  that  enable  it,  despite 
substantial  fixed  costs,  to  gain  greater  control  over  the  resources  needed  to  support 
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new  areas  of  knowledge.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  afford  excellence  in  all  areas 
of  knowledge,  including  those  supported  currently  and  those  required  to  cover  the 
most  important  areas  of  new  knowledge.  Choices  will  have  to  be  made  about 
which  new  areas  of  knowledge  will  take  programmatic  form  and  will  be  supported 
at  a  level  needed  to  achieve  true  distinction;  which  currently  supported  areas  will 
have  to  be  constrained  or  phased  out;  and  which  areas  of  knowledge  will  go 
uncovered,  left  for  others  to  develop,  thus  creating  a  true  division  of  labor  between 
the  University  of  California  and  other  universities  and  particularly  among  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California. 

Regent  Williams  observed  that  one  of  the  strengths  of  UC  is  its  decision  making 
based  on  the  concept  of  shared  governance  with  the  faculty,  the  process  by  which 
the  choices  of  decision  makers  are  legitimized  within  the  University  community. 
The  process  works  reasonably  well  when  the  assignment  is  to  allocate  additional 
resources  and  fund  new  opportunities.  It  does  not  work  as  well  when  the  exercise 
is  triage,  when  what  is  called  for  is  the  singling  out  of  programs  for  reduction  or 
elimination,  when  establishment  of  priorities  for  support  or  retention  is  involved. 
This  raises  the  questions  of  whether  the  University's  deliberative  process,  involving 
faculties  with  highly  diverse  and  often  competing  interests,  can  produce  a 
consensus  in  a  timely  fashion  as  to  the  future  of  the  University  and  to  what  extent 
the  ability  to  respond  imaginatively,  quickly,  and  in  proportion  to  the  crisis  is 
constrained.  He  believed  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  Regents  to  assure  that  a 
decision-making  process  is  in  effect  and  will  be  implemented  that  is  realistic  about 
the  future  prospects  of  the  University,  has  a  clear  vision  of  what  the  University 
needs  to  do  in  order  to  preserve  its  greatness  well  into  the  21st  century,  to  identify 
its  key  strengths  that  require  support,  to  assure  that  there  are  resources  to  address 
new  opportunities,  and  to  recognize  that  some  programs  and  some  activities  which 
are  desirable  and  fully  justified  can  no  longer  be  continued.  These  are  complex 
issues  which  become  more  complex  when  dealing  with,  in  effect,  nine  universities. 

Regent  Williams  believed  the  administration  should  be  reporting  regularly  to  the 
Regents  on  the  efforts  ongoing  on  the  various  campuses  to  address  these  issues  and 
the  progress  that  is  being  made.  The  campuses  should  know  that  the  Regents  and 
President's  Office  strongly  support  these  efforts.  It  is  the  role  of  outstanding 
academic  leaders  to  define  priorities  and  build  coalitions  within  the  faculty  to 
support  a  strategic  plan  of  change,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  popularity. 
Addressing  the  problem  of  contraction  rather  than  growth  calls  for  creativity, 
ingenuity,  personal  courage,  and  strong  Regental  support.  It  is  important  that  the 
public  also  knows  that  these  efforts  are  ongoing,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  in 
achieving  them.  What  the  public  hears  from  Regents  meetings  is  how  bad  the  State 
budgetary  outlook  is,  the  need  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  convincing  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  how  adversely  the  University  is  affected  by 
budgetary  decisions,  how  much  more  money  needs  to  be  raised  from  alumni  and 
friends,  and  how  student  fees  will  continue  to  rise.  Little  has  been  said  about  what 
is  being  done  within  the  University  structurally  to  live  within  its  resources  while 
assuring  its  long-term  viability  so  that  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  world's  leading 
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research  universities  and  what  difficult  choices  it  is  making  to  position  itself  to 
maintain  that  superiority. 

Regent  Williams  stressed  that  these  goals  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
access.  Reduction  in  access  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  University's  commitment 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  and  its  obligation  under  the  Master  Plan; 
it  would  put  the  Regents  in  confrontation  with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  politically  may  be  more  interested  in  preserving  access  at  the 
undergraduate  level  than  in  research  and  graduate  programs. 

Regent  Williams  noted  that  no  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  California  has  served  the  State,  the  nation,  and  the  world  exceedingly  well.  The 
State  of  California  perhaps  has  lost  sight  of  the  economic  contribution  that  the 
University  of  California  and,  indeed,  higher  education  throughout  the  State  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  State  and  the  unprecedented  economic  prosperity 
that  it  achieved  through  the  1980s.  The  contribution  they  can  make  in  the  next 
several  decades  may  well  be  the  critical  engine  that  will  enable  California,  over 
time,  to  regenerate  its  pattern  of  growth.  Without  vital  and  effective  higher 
education  that  rebirth  becomes  much  more  difficult  if,  indeed,  it  is  possible  at  all. 
It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  the  University  of  California  is  a  research 
university.  Research  is  what,  over  time,  has  enabled  it  to  achieve  and  sustain  its 
position  among  the  preeminent  universities  of  the  world.  That  research  is  the 
source  of  the  quality  of  teaching  of  which  the  University  is  capable  and  its  public 
service  contributions  to  the  State  of  California,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world. 
The  problems  and  discontinuities,  the  frictions  with  the  political  forces,  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  student  body  are  there,  but  UC  continues  to  be  the 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  higher  education  of  the  State  of  California.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  be  will  be  determined  by  the  actions  and  decisions  of  administrators, 
faculty  and  Regents  over  the  next  months  and  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  should  expect  from  the  Regents  a  reaffirmation  of 
their  responsibility  for  the  governance  of  the  University  of  California  and  a  better 
understanding  of  what  that  means  and  does  not  mean.  Their  responsibility  is  to 
encourage  and  support  the  administration,  hold  it  to  account,  and  rise  above 
support  for  a  favorite  campus,  school,  or  department  to  that  of  the  University  as 
a  whole.  The  process  of  decision  making  will  take  much  longer  than  in  the 
hierarchical  culture  of  the  corporate  world.  The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  policy- 
making  and  oversight  body  of  a  complex,  leading  academic  research  institution 
which  owes  much  of  its  excellence  to  the  tradition  of  shared  governance.  Finally, 
one  has  the  right  to  expect  from  its  Regents  that  they  behave  as  what  John  Gardner 
described  as  "loving  critics,"  with  criticism  motivated  to  improve  it  rather  than  tear 
it  down.  The  latter  conduct  creates  a  contentious  environment  which  inhibits  open 
discussion  and  detracts  from  the  mutual  respect  and  trust  which  must  be  present  in 
order  effectively  to  engage  today's  difficult  issues,  and  it  destroys  public  trust  in 
the  Regents  and  the  University.  It  so  often  appears  that  it  is  a  personal  grievance 
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that  is  being  aired  rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  an  issue  of  consequence 
to  the  future  of  the  University. 

Regent  Bagley  urged  that  Regent  Williams'  remarks  be  widely  distributed, 
including  to  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

3.         OVERVIEW  OF  UC  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

Regent  Williams  called  upon  Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Schwartz,  who  had  asked 
to  address  the  Committee.  Professor  Schwartz  explained  that  he  had  examined  the 
documents  from  the  January  and  February  meetings  pertaining  to  options  for  long- 
range  planning  and  had  found  them  lacking  in  quantitative  data  which  would  assist 
one  in  decision  making. 

Provost  Massey  recalled  that  at  the  January  meeting  he  described  the  long-range 
planning  process,  the  present  phase  of  which  began  with  a  retreat  in  September 
1993.  The  purpose  of  the  retreat  was  not  to  develop  a  plan  but  to  stimulate  and 
provoke  discussion  on  some  fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  the 
University's  long-range  planning.  One  of  the  themes  that  emerged  from  the  retreat 
is  the  need  to  make  more  visible  the  integration  of  research,  teaching,  and  service 
in  the  University's  mission.  Another  theme  addressed  the  need  to  be  creative  in 
finding  ways  to  operate  the  University  more  effectively,  without  sacrificing 
academic  quality,  and  a  third  was  the  need  to  begin  more  in-depth  analysis  and 
wider  discussion  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  massive  growth  in  the  college- 
age  population  in  California.  .»  . 

Provost  Massey  noted  that  in  January  he  also  summarized  13  suggestions  related 
to  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of  education.  To  move  the  process 
forward,  a  second  retreat  was  held  at  which  the  chancellors  discussed  these 
suggestions  for  expanding  UC's  delivery  capacity.  They  agreed  that  the  University 
should  concentrate  on  those  that  could  make  a  significant  difference  and  assigned 
highest  priority  to  seven  of  the  original  thirteen  suggestions.  These  seven 
suggestions  have  been  referred  to  the  Academic  Planning  Council,  the  Academic 
Council,  or  the  Council  of  Academic  Vice  Chancellors,  as  appropriate.  Those 
groups  will  develop  recommendations  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  relevant 
decision-making  authorities.  The  remaining  suggestions  are  undergoing  further 
analysis. 

.  Provost  Massey  reported  that  the  new  Academic  Planning  Council  (APC),  which 
is  the  joint  administration/faculty  committee  to  coordinate  systemwide  long-range 
planning,  has  now  met.  At  its  first  meeting  on  January  24,  the  APC  chose  three 
areas  for  its  immediate  attention:  looking  at  ways  of  improving  decision-making 
processes,  encouraging  intercampus  cooperation,  and  reducing  UC  involvement  in 
delivering  coursework  that  is  normally  offered  in  high  schools.  Because  the  APC's 
purview  is  broad,  it  will  need  input  and  advice  from  many  sources.  Consequently, 
it  intends  to  invite  representatives  from  key  groups  for  regular  briefings  on  issues 
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Documenting  the  history  of  the  University  of  California  has  been  a  responsibility  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  since  the  Office  was  established  in  1954.  Oral  history  memoirs  with 
University-related  persons  are  listed  below.  They  have  been  underwritten  by  the  UC  Berkeley 
Foundation,  the  Chancellor's  Office,  University  departments,  or  by  extramural  funding  for  special 
projects.  The  oral  histories,  both  tapes  and  transcripts,  are  open  to  scholarly  use  in  The  Bancroft 
Library.  Bound,  indexed  copies  of  the  transcripts  are  available  at  cost  to  manuscript  libraries. 
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Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project.  1988,  582  pp. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC  document  the  history  of  the 
UC  presidential  residence.  Includes  interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and 
Myra  Brocchini,  Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles  Hitch, 
Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and  Helena  Thacher,  Walter 
Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960.  329  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Joel 
H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D. 
Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  and  William  Popper.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Thomas  D.  Church,  Landscape  Architect.  Two  volumes,  1978,  803  pp. 

Volume  I:  Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bernardi,  Lucy  Butler,  June  Meehan 
Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons,  Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet 
Henderson,  Joseph  Howland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton  Litton,  Germano  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce, 
George  Rockrise,  Robert  Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis 
Violich,  and  Harold  Watkin. 

Volume  II:  Includes  interviews  with  Maggie  Baylis,  Elizabeth  Roberts  Church,  Robert 
Glasner,  Grace  Hall,  Lawrence  Halprin,  Proctor  Mellquist,  Everitt  Miller,  Harry  Sanders, 
Lou  Schenone,  Jack  Stafford,  Goodwin  Steinberg,  and  Jack  Wagstaff. 

Interviews  with  Dentists.  (Dental  History  Project,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco.) 
1969,  1114pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Dickson  Bell,  Reuben  L.  Blake,  Willard  C.  Fleming,  George  A. 
Hughes,  Leland  D.  Jones,  George  F.  McGee,  C.  E.  Rutledge,  William  B.  Ryder,  Jr., 
Herbert  J.  Samuels,  Joseph  Sciutto,  William  S.  Smith,  Harvey  Stallard,  George  E. 
Steninger,  and  Abraham  W.  Ward.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1976,  621  pp. 

Volume  I:  The  Work  of  Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan,  and  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  UCB,  1904-1954.  Includes  interviews  with  Walter  T.  Steilberg,  Robert 
Ratcliff,  Evelyn  Paine  Ratcliff,  Norman  L.  Jensen,  John  E.  Wagstaff,  George  C.  Hodges, 
Edward  B.  Hussey,  and  Warren  Charles  Perry. 

Volume  II:  Julia  Morgan,  Her  Office,  and  a  House.  Includes  interviews  with  Mary  Grace 
Barron,  Kirk  O.  Rowlands,  Norma  Wilier,  Quintilla  Williams,  Catherine  Freeman  Nimitz, 
Polly  Lawrence  McNaught,  Hettie  Belle  Marcus,  Bjarne  Dahl,  Bjarne  Dahl,  Jr.,  Morgan 
North,  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz,  and  Flora  d'llle  North. 
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The  Prytaneans:  An  Oral  History  of  the  Prytanean  Society  and  its 
Members.  (Order  from  Prytanean  Society.) 
Volume  I:    1901-1920, 1970,  307  pp. 
Volume  II:  1921-1930,  1977,  313  pp. 
Volume  III:  1931-1935,  1990,  343  pp. 

Six  Weeks  in  Spring,  1985:  Managing  Student  Protest  at  UC  Berkeley.  887  pp. 

Transcripts  of  sixteen  interviews  conducted  during  July- August  1985  documenting  events 
on  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  in  April-May  1985  and  administration  response  to  student 
activities  protesting  university  policy  on  investments  in  South  Africa.  Interviews  with:  Ira 
Michael  Heyman,  chancellor;  Watson  Laetsch,  vice  chancellor;  Roderic  Park,  vice 
chancellor;  Ronald  Wright,  vice  chancellor;  Richard  Hafher,  public  affairs  officer;  John 
Cummins  and  Michael  R.  Smith,  chancellor's  staff;  Patrick  Hayashi  and  B.  Thomas 
Travers,  undergraduate  affairs;  Mary  Jacobs,  Hal  Reynolds,  and  Michelle  Woods,  student 
affairs;  Derry  Bowles,  William  Foley,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  Ellen  Stetson,  campus  police. 
(Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul  Oral  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1986,  904  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  thirty-five  persons  who  knew  him  well:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson,  Katherine  Connick  Bradley,  Franklin  M.  "Dyke"  Brown,  Ernest 
H.  Burness,  Natalie  Cohen,  Paul  A.  Dodd,  May  Domin,  Richard  E.  Erickson,  Walter  S. 
Frederick,  David  P.  Gardner,  Marion  Sproul  Goodin,  Vemon  L.  Goodin,  Louis  H. 
Heilbron,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Clark  Kerr,  Adrian  A.  Kragen,  Mary  Blumer  Lawrence, 
Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Dean  McHenry,  Donald  H.  McLaughlin,  Kendric  Morrish,  Marion 
Morrish,  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Herman  Phleger,  John  B.  deC.  M.  Saunders,  Carl  W. 
Sharsmith,  John  A.  Sproul,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Jr.,  Wallace  Sterling,  Wakefield 
Taylor,  Robert  M.  Underbill,  Eleanor  L.  Van  Horn,  Garff  B.  Wilson,  and  Pete  L. 
Yzaguirre. 

The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constituencies.  1983-1995.  Three 
volumes,  2002, 1 166  pp. 

Volume  I:  The  Office  of  the  President.  Includes  interviews  with  Stephen  Arditti,  William 
B.  Baker,  Ronald  W.  Brady,  William  R.  Frazer,  and  Cornelius  L.  Hopper,  M.D.. 
Volume  II:  On  the  Campuses:  Chancellors,  Faculty,  Students.  Includes  interviews  with 
Theodore  L.  Hullar,  Clark  Kerr,  Julius  R.  Krevans,  Pedro  Noguera,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Neil  J.  Smelser,  Martin  Trow,  and  Charles  E.  Young. 

Volume  IJJ:  Regents  and  State  Government  Officials.  Includes  interviews  with  Roy  T. 
Brophy,  Robert  J.  Campbell,  George  C.  Deukmejian,  Richard  G.  Heggie,  Walter  E. 
Hoadley,  Meredith  J.  Khachigian,  Howard  H.  Leach,  Steve  A.  Merksamer,  Dean  A. 
Watkins,  and  Harold  M.  Williams. 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1919-1982.  1983,312pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Josephine  Smith,  Margaret  Murdock,  Agnes  Robb,  May  Dornin, 
Josephine  Miles,  Gudveig  Gordon-Britland,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Marian  Diamond,  Mary  Ann 
Johnson,  Eleanor  Van  Horn,  and  Katherine  Van  Valer  Williams. 
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Broussard,  Allen.  A  California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Looks  at  Law  and  Society,  1969-1996. 
1997,266pp. 

Ferguson,  Lloyd  Noel.  Increasing  Opportunities  in  Chemistry,  1936-1986.   1992,  74  pp. 

Gordon,  Walter  A.  Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration,  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Two  volumes,  1980,  621  pp. 

Jackson,  Ida.  Overcoming  Barriers  in  Education.  1990,80pp. 

Patterson,  Charles.   Working  for  Civic  Unity  in  Government,  Business,  and  Philanthropy. 
1994,220pp. 

Pirtman,  Tarea  Hall.  NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker.  1974,  159  pp. 
Poston,  Marvin.  Making  Opportunities  in  Vision  Care.  1989,  90  pp. 

Rice,  Emmett  J.  Education  of  an  Economist:  From  Fulbright  Scholar  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  1951-1979.  1991,92pp. 

Rumford,  William  Byron.  Legislator  for  Fair  Employment,  Fair  Housing,  and  Public  Health. 
1973,  152pp. 

Williams,  Archie.  The  Joy  of  Flying:  Olympic  Gold,  Air  Force  Colonel,  and  Teacher. 
1993,  85  pp. 

Wilson,  Lionel.  Attorney,  Judge,  Oakland  Mayor.  1992,  104  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  CLASS  OF  193 1  ENDOWMENT  SERIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SOURCE  OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  (OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI) 

Bennett,  Mary  Woods  (class  of  193 1).  A  Career  in  Higher  Education:  Mills  College  1935-1974. 
1987,278pp. 

Bridges,  Robert  L.  (class  of  1930).  Sixty  Years  of  Legal  Advice  to  International  Construction 
Firms;  Thelen,  Marrin,  Johnson  and  Bridges,  1933-1997,  1998,  134  pp. 

Browne,  Alan  K.  (class  of  193 1).  "Mr.  Municipal  Bond":  Bond  Investment  Management,  Bank 
of  America,  1929-1971.  1990,  325  pp. 

Coliver,  Edith  (class  of  1943).  (In  process.)  Foreign  aid  specialist. 
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Cubic,  Grete  W.  (Fruge)  (class  of  1935).  A  Career  in  Public  Libraries  and  at  UC  Berkeley's 
School  of  Librarianship.  2000,  198pp. 

Dettner,  Anne  Degruchy  Low-Beer  (class  of  1926).  A  Woman's  Place  in  Science  and  Public 
Affairs,  1932-1973.  1996,260pp. 

Devlin,  Marion  (class  of  193 1).  Women's  News  Editor:  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  1931-1978. 
1991,  157pp. 

Foster,  George  M.  (class  of  1935).  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Theory 
and  Practice  at  UC  Berkeley,  the  Smithsonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  World  Health 
Organization.  2000,  413  pp. 

Foster,  Mary  LeCron  (Ph.D.,  1965).  Finding  the  TJtemes:  Family,  Anthropology,  Language 
Origins,  Peace  and  Conflict.  2001,  337  pp. 

Hassard,  H.  Howard  (class  of  1931).  The  California  Medical  Association,  Medical  Insurance, 
and  the  Law,  1935-1992.  1993,  228  pp. 

Hedgpeth,  Joel  (class  of  1933).  Marine  Biologist  and  Environmentalist:  Pycnogonids,  Progress, 
and  Preserving  Bays,  Salmon,  and  Other  Living  Things.  1 996,  3 1 9  pp. 

Heilbron,  Louis  (class  of  1928).  Most  of  a  Century:  Law  and  Public  Service,  1930s  to  1990s. 
1995,  397  pp. 

Hoadley,  Walter  (class  of  1938).  Business  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  System  Director,  and 
University  of  California  Regent,  1938-2000.  2000,  250  pp. 
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